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CARDINAL MANNING. 


Tne publication of this biography has been long looked for- 
ward to in England, with apprehension on the part of many, with 
hope on the part of few, of Manning’s more devoted followers. 
It is certainly a monumental work, containing a mass of invalu- 
able material, the result of great labor, and, we believe, of a 
sincere desire on the part of the writer to do justice to his subject 
and to represent him as he actually lived and breathed. Never- 
theless we are quite sure that he has not been just, but has 
now and again attributed or suggested motives and intentions for 
which he has brought forward no evidence whatever, and which 
are incredible to those who knew Manning intimately. It is not 
our purpose to make a criticism of the work from a literary point 
of view, but we feel bound to warn readers against the unskillful 
arrangement of its contents, and the numberless repetitions and 
provoking misprints which must make it trying and tedious to any 
one not deeply interested in the life it depicts or in circumstances 
directly connected therewith. For us its interest was absorbing, 
for we have not only known Henry Edward Manning with much 
intimacy since 1851, but we were well acquainted with his prede- 
cessor, Cardinal Wiseman, as we are also with his successor. 
Nothing can excuse the biographer for publishing some of the let- 
ters which he has printed, notably one by the worthy and Rev. Dr. 
Rigg, which is withdrawn from the second edition of the “ Life.” 
Consideration for the feelings of others seems to have had no 


1 Life of Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of Westminster. By Edmund 
Sheridan Purcell. Two volumes. Macmillan & Co. 
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place in the mind of Mr. Purcell; but we will now, as far as pos- 
sible, leave him out of consideration, and devote the whole of the 
space allotted us to the subject of this biography, the perusal of 
which has certainly intensified our esteem for the late Cardinal, 
and has in no single respect lowered him in our eyes in the 
slightest degree. 

We knew well his wonderful gifts and extraordinary powers ; 
we also knew that he had, as almost every human being must 
have, some of the defects of his qualities: and therefore we were 
prepared to find his enthusiastic and uncritical admirers distressed 
or indignant at any life not written in their own spirit; and, as 
we have said, this one abounds in depreciating hints and sugges- 
tions, although much noble praise is scattered over its pages. 

When the Oxford Tractarian movement was approaching its 
climax, when we ourselves fell under its influence (in 1844), the 
religious and political condition of England may be described as 
follows: The established Anglican church, in spite of having suf- 
fered to a certain extent in property and influence since the Re- 
form Bill of 1832, maintained its social predominance, although 
its spiritual activity was small indeed compared with that which 
it now makes manifest. Its essentially Protestant character was 
gloried in by the overwhelming majority of its ministers, and 
ritualistic imitations of Roman Catholic worship were almost un- 
known. There was no giving of “retreats,” and Anglican con- 
vents, brotherhoods and confraternities were as yet non-existent. 
The contrast in those days between Catholic and Protestant wor- 
ship was very marked, not only as regards ritual, but also with 
respect to the devout demeanor of Catholic congregations com- 
pared with those of the Establishment. Anglican worship was 
orderly and decorous, but a stranger who wandered into a Catho- 
lic chapel during mass was sure to be struck by the far more 
evident sense of the Divine presence shown by the Catholic 
laity. 

English Catholics then consisted of a certain number of dis- 
tinguished families, a scanty sprinkling of professional men and 
tradesmen, and a number of farmers and laborers; certain small 
districts in the North of England having remained uninter- 
ruptedly Catholic. There was no great mass of poor, the Irish 
influx being yet but incipient. Although emancipated since 1829, 
the members of the Catholic aristocracy mostly led retired lives, 
and had little social and hardly any political influence. Anti- 
Catholic prejudice was still rampant throughout the land, and 
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“ Papists” were excluded by tests from the degrees of both the 
Universities. But, though “ Popery” was detested, individual 
Catholics were highly respected as not only very devout, but 
also as scrupulously exemplary in all their relations of life. 
This feeling had for a long time been more or less common. 
The clergy were not numerous — only 680 in all England and 
Wales, — but not a few of them were highly distinguished as men 
of learning; such, e. g., were Dr. Lingard, the historian ; Dr. G. 
Oliver, of Exeter; Dr. Rock, the author of “ Hierurgia;” and 
Dr. Tierney, who wrote “The History of Arundel.” 

Catholicity in England had been greatly aided and advanced 
by means of the numerous priests and prelates who there met 
with most \cordial hospitality when exiled by the French Revo- 
lution. Their spirit was of course more or less Gallican, and 
what was afterwards known as “Ultramontanism” was almost 
non-existent among them. A strong disposition also prevailed 
amongst English Catholics to conciliate opponents by not obtrud- 
ing sentiments or practices which might give offense. Thus some 
traces of the influence of the former penal laws still remained. 
In those earlier days of persecution, a Catholic place of worship 
could have no existence in London, save as the chapel of some 
’ foreign ambassador, and at the time we speak of (1844) the best 
known chapels were still connected with foreign embassies. The 
very first statue of the Blessed Virgin in any London chapel had 
been set up only a few years before, and many objections were 
urged against its erection, which caused not a little trepidation 
to some Catholics. Whereas now Anglican ministers delight 
in calling their communion service “ mass,” so odious had that 
term then been for centuries in England that Catholics, espe- 
cially in Lancashire, often spoke of the real mass as “ morning 
prayers,” and “ vespers” as “afternoon prayers.” England pos- 
sessed no Catholic Hierarchy, but was divided into eight Vica- _ 
riates Apostolic. The Vicar Apostolic of the London Vicariate 
was Dr. Griffiths; while the central vicariate was presided over 
by Dr. Walsh, to whom had recently been assigned (as Coadjutor 
Bishop) Dr. Nicholas Wiseman, afterwards the celebrated Cardi- 
nal of that name. The Catholic world in England was then a 
world apart. Conversions were extremely rare, and to most per- 
sons the idea of becoming a Catholic would have appeared as 
absurd and impossible as suddenly to enter into the middle of 
next week without passing through the interval. 

At the period we have made our starting point, Henry Edward 
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Manning was living, happily married, as rector of Lavington, and 
thirty-six years old, having been born in 1807. He was the 
youngest son of William Manning, a member of Parliament, and 
a wealthy and thriving West Indian merchant, who for many years 
was a director of the Bank of England. In the present day, 
when so much interest is felt in heredity, it may be worth while 
to note that the father is recorded! by the son as having been 
remarkable for “refinement and delicacy of mind,” and, when 
forced by circumstances to repeat a negro story that was indeli- 
cate, did it with great reluctance. The son adds: “ His example 
gave me a hatred of all such talk.” This we entirely believe, 
for we never met a man who appeared to us more simply pure in 
mind than was Cardinal Manning. In 1830 William Manning 
shared the ill-fortune which then befell so many who were inter- 
ested in the business of the West Indies, and became a bankrupt. 
Though not the slightest stain fell upon his honor, he was one of 
those “ with whom bankruptcy is synonymous with death,” and 
he did not survive his misfortune quite five years. 

His son, the subject of the biography, after having been edu- 
cated at Totteridge School and Harrow, went to Oxford in 1827, 
and two years afterwards won distinction there by a speech made 
at the debating society known as “The Union,” —an honor 
greatly coveted and rarely obtained. It is noteworthy that he at 
once took the Liberal side and combated Toryism in its very 
home. His sympathies were ever in the same direction, and as 
late as 1889 he said of himself: “I am a Mosaic Radical. My 
watchword is, For God and the people.” His first ambition was 
to gain distinction in a political career, but his father’s bank- 
ruptcy having made that impossible he was led to act in harmony 
with his boyish aspirations and take Holy Orders. He returned 
to Oxford, was elected a fellow of Merton College, and became 
first the curate and afterwards, as before said, the rector of 
Lavington (a charming and picturesque locality just north of the 
Sussex Southdowns),? when his happy but childless marriage 
with the daughter of the preceding rector was terminated by her 
death in July, 1837. Profound as was Manning’s grief, he none 
the less regarded the event as a Divine indication of the kind of 


1 Vol. i. p. 7. 
2 He has himself said of it: “I loved the little church under a green hill- 
side, where the morning and evening prayers and the music of the English 


people for seventeen years became a part of my soul.” England and Christen- 
dom, p. 124. 
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life he should thenceforth lead, and never again, we are ‘con- 
vineed, did any thought of remarriage as a possibility cross his 
mind. 

Till the following year the rector of Lavington was absorbed 
in his pastoral work, and remained almost a stranger to the 
Tractarian movement, which was advancing with giant strides at 
Oxford, and rapidly spreading over the length and breadth of 
England. While at the University he never once met Newman, 
but some letters passed between them in 1835 and 1836, and early 
in 1838 he began to read some of the celebrated “ Tracts for the 
Times,” which culminated in the notorious “ Tract 90,” the object 
of which was to see whether a man might hold Roman doc- 
trines while signing those Anglican XX XIX Articles which were 
intended to condemn and did condemn such doctrines. This was 
effected by an extraordinarily dexterous and (as it seems to us) 
questionably moral?! process of non-natural interpretation of those 
articles. Manning quickly shook off the Evangelicanism he had 
previously favored, and in June he preached a sermon, entitled 
“The Rule of Faith,” in Chichester Cathedral; and it was in 
the same year that he began to communicate directly with Keble, 
Newman and Pusey, and published a tract,? which he had sent 
to Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, Peers and members of the House 
of Commons, as well as to the leaders of the Tractarian move- 
ment. 

This sudden movement on his part caused much astonishment 
and some apprehension, since, High Church as he was, he was 
regarded as eminently “ safe.” His opposition to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission brought him for the first time into more public 
notice, yet his combined dexterity and moderation, as Mr. Pur- 
cell remarks,’ “earned for him the regard and approbation of the 
bishops and cathedral authorities on the one part, and of Newman 
and the Tractarian party on the other.” Thus, amidst general 
applause, he advanced in Anglican dignity, and was made Arch- 
deacon of Chichester in 1841. “ During the next eight or nine 

1 This tract did not put forward such a mode of interpretation as desirable, 
but as a test of the authoritative judgment of the Anglican Church as to 
whether such an interpretation could be tolerated. When condemned, its 
author, Newman, retired to Littlemore, there to remain till he saw his way 
to make his subscription to Rome. 

2 Entitled The Principle of the Ecclesiastical Commission Examined, referring 
to a royal commission appointed to inquire into and report on ecclesiastical 


property. 
8 Vol. i. p. 141. 
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years,” as his biographer very truly says,’ “the fascinating arch- 
deacon, as he was frequently called, with his quiet humor, pleasant 
talk, and rich store of anecdotes, was an ever-welcome guest in 
London society.” 

But in the early days of his new dignity came the condem- 
nation of the celebrated “Tract 90” by the Hebdomadal Board 
of Oxford. Manning was still a sincere, even an enthusiastic 
Anglican, and looked to the general reformation of Christendom 
through the action of the church to which he belonged. He dis- 
liked then, and we are confident he disliked to his dying day, 
the policy of the condemned tract, and, High Churchman as he 
was, he desired to disconnect himself from the extreme party it 
represented, the most extreme member of which? was W. G. 
Ward. 

Manning was not, like Newman, a recluse and a deep student, 
with eyes wide open to the intellectual difficulties which were 
leading many to unbelief. He was essentially a politician in the 
best sense of the word, dogmatic in assertion, but extremely active 
amongst men of all parties, endeavoring to organize a movement 
which should gradually dominate the whole Anglican Church. 
It was natural, therefore, that he should desire to show the world 
that it need not fear from him any treachery to a church which he 
loved, and in which he still sincerely believed. Thus, although up 
to 1843 his relations with Newman became more intimate, he felt 
bound to do his best to prevent the great movement he was organ- 
izing from being ruined through the rapidly increasing censure to 
which “Tract 90” had given rise, and to make some striking 
manifestation of his divergence from Rome. Then it was that 
on the 5th of November he preached in St. Mary’s, Oxford, his 
celebrated sermon on the Gunpowder Plot, after which Newman 
refused to see him when he called at Littlemore. He then con- 
tinued to devote himself to endeavoring to procure autonomy and 
independence of state control for the Anglican Church. As Mr. 
Purcell says:* “The Archdeacon of Chichester, in constant com- 
munication or contact with leading men in church and state and 
letters, made, wherever he went, his influence felt.” It could not 


1 Vol. i. p. 190. 

2 But a few months ago a most pious and learned religious remarked of 
Ward that “ He was a person who would scuttle any ship in which he found 
himself, were it not, as with the bark of Peter, made divinely impossible for 
him so to do.” 

8 Ibid. p. 273. 
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be otherwise. A man of such wonderful gifts and exceptional 
powers as the late Cardinal Manning could not fail to domi- 
nate and rise, even in spite of himself, in whatever church he 
was a member; and, had he not become a Roman cardinal, he 
would have inevitably been made an Anglican bishop, and, very 
probably, would have been Primate of all England before many 
years had passed after Newman’s admission to the Catholic 
Church. 

No extant notes in Manning’s diary record his feelings on the 
occasion of Newman’s conversion, but we feel bound to reproduce 
for our readers the touching letter he then wrote :! — 


Lonpon, 14 October, 1845. 

My prear Newman, — I only this evening received your letter 
dated the 8th. 

If I knew what words would express my heartfelt love of you, 
and keep my own conscience pure, I would use them. Believe me, 
I accept the letter you wrote me, at such a moment, as a pledge of 
your affection. I shall keep if among many memorials of past 
days and lasting sorrows. 

Only believe always that I love you. If we may never meet 
again in life at the same altar, may our intercessions for each 
other, day by day, meet in the Court of Heaven. And if it be 
possible for such as I am, may we all, who are parted now, be 
there at last united. 

It is a time which admits but a few words, and I will say no 
more than that I am, my dear Newman, most affectionately yours, 

H. E. Mannine. 


Then it was that Manning began to feel serious doubts as to the 
Catholicity of the Anglican Church, but, except with one or two 
of his most intimate friends, he naturally and very properly kept 
them strictly confined to his own bosom, and did not allow other 
correspondents to run any risk of unsettlement through him. __ 

For this reason Mr. Purcell suggests serious doubts about his 
honesty and sincerity, calling his utterances at this time “ Zhe 
double voice.”* Yet he gives no evidence whatever which jus- 
tifies such a charge. If Manning found himself assailed by insur- 
mountable doubts concerning the “ church of his baptism,” could 
he possibly have been justified in imparting them to persons 
who craved his counsel? He long suspected that he might be 


1 Vol. i. p. 309. 2 Ibid. pp. 461-466. 
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undergoing a temptation, and, in his humility (comparing himself 
with others who had no such troubles), doubted his doubts, and 
was inclined to condemn himself. Could it be the duty of any 
one to make known to men and women seeking his advice what 
he suspected might be the promptings of the Evil One? What 
could he do, while thus uncertain, but wait and pray for light? 
If he was doubtful about Anglicanism, he was not yet satisfied as 
to the claims of Rome, and there was no alternative for him to do 
other than he did. As to seceding and remaining apart from 
both churches (a course suggested by one of the thirteen who 
met to protest against the Gorham! judgment), Manning said: 
“Three hundred years ago we left a good ship for a boat. I am 
not going to leave the boat for a tub!” 

During a second visit to the Continent (in 1847 and 1848), he 
had come to understand, as he had never done before, what Cath- 
olic doctrine and Catholic practice really were. In May, 1848, 
he had his first interview with Pius [X., when the latter warmly 
praised the good works of the celebrated Mrs. Fry. To do away 
with what Manning and his friends regarded as the grievous scan- 
dal of the Gorham case, a declaration? was drawn up by them 
to the effect that the Oath affirming the Royal Supremacy over 
the church was only of obligation in matters of a civil, not of a 
spiritual kind. It was sent out to no less than 17,000 clergymen, 
but it was signed by only 1,800 of them. This apathy was dis- 
couraging enough to the Archdeacon, but the extreme excitement 
which arose shortly afterwards about what was absurdly called 
“the Papal Aggression” was yet more so. Many influential Eng- 
lish Catholics had long desired that the rule of “ Vicars Apostolic ”’ 
should cease, and that a Catholic Hierarchy should be created, but 
this had been again and again deferred through prudence. At last 
the hour came: the apostolical letter of Pius IX. appeared, dated 
29 September, 1850, which appointed Dr. Wiseman (who had 
previously been translated from the central district and made 
Vicar of that of London) to be Archbishop of Westminster, and 

1 In 1848 the Bishop of Exeter declined to institute the Rev. G. C. Gorham 
to a living because the latter did not hold the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion. A church court condemned Gorham, but the latter appealed to the judi- 
cial committee of the Privy Council, which (in March, 1850), by a majority 
which included the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, reversed the pre- 
vious decision, and ordered the institution of Mr. Gorham, thus practically 
deciding that baptismal regeneration might be approved or denied by Anglican 


clergymen. Such was the celebrated “Gorham case.” 
2 For this see Purcell, vol. i. p. 540. 
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Metropolitan, with a number of suffragan sees, as those of South- 
wark, Clifton and Birmingham. 

Little did we dream of the storm of fanaticism, the fever of 
intolerance, and, above all, the amazing stupidity, which were to 
be displayed far and wide over the land when these facts became 
known. It was the last memorable outburst of the “ No Popery ” 
spirit, and will ever have, on this account, some historical inter- 
est. We who witnessed it can, through it, understand the bloody 
results of the infamous denunciations of Titus Oates more than 
a hundred and fifty years ago. The great figure which calmed 
the national turmoil it aroused was that of Cardinal Wiseman, 
Irish by blood, Spanish by birth, who had been Rector of the 
English College at Rome, and whose works on philology and 
physical science as related to religion were excellent, for their 
date, and attracted great notice. 

In November Lord John Russell (then minister) wrote to the 
Bishop of Durham his celebrated Durham Letter. Thereupon - 
the Anglican clergy plainly showed that they could act energeti- 
cally and in masses when they were really interested in a question, 
so that their real indifference to doctrines (such as that of bap- 
tism) became glaringly manifested. Bishops issued a long se- 
ries of charges in quick succession. Numerous bodies of clergy 
met and protested, amongst them the clergy of Chichester, as we 
shall shortly see. There was an address to the Queen from the 
Protestant bishops, two others from the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge and one from the Lord Mayor of London. The 
civic dignitaries went down to the Queen at Windsor Castle in 
great state, the railway company which conveyed them from Lon- 
don having arranged to carry seventy private carriages and two 
hundred horses. It was in the teeth of this hurricane that Arch- 
deacon Manning made up his mind to resign his benefices ‘and 
prepare to enter the Catholic Church. Yet Dr. Purcell dares to 
charge him with a dislike and even the abandonment of “ unpop-: 
ular causes,” and a readiness to “ cast in his lot with the winning 
and popular side.” Was it possible, had such been his character, 
that he would, in the face of such an outburst, resulting even in 
an act of Parliament, have taken sides as we shall see he did? 
Manning was one of Nature’s true noblemen, a gentleman from 
head to foot, but one chivalrously regardless of opposition and 
clamér, and tenderly devoted to men and causes that could aid 
in nothing and nowhere save before the throne of Almighty God. 

On the 5th of November the “ Durham Letter” appeared ; on 
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the 27th of the same month Manning presided officially as Arch- 
deacon at a No Popery meeting he had called in obedience to the 
Bishop of Chichester, moved by a request of the clergy of his 
diocese. Before going to the meeting he called on the Bishop, 
who, he declared, was a just and fair man. While the clergy 
were assembling in the Library, he addressed his Diocesan, say- 
ing: “I desire to tell your lordship that I entirely differ from all 
they are about to say. They are about to assert their belief in 
the spiritual authority of the crown, and that I reject. They are 
going to protest against the supremacy of the Pope, and that I 
believe.” The Bishop asked him not to declare this at the meet- 
ing, and Manning promised he would not, but added : “ My lord, 
I act as their chairman officially to-day for the last time. I must 
now resign my archdeaconry into your lordship’s hands.” The 
bishop protested, and did not appoint another archdeacon for five 
months. At the meeting Manning told the clergy that this was the 
first time he was unable to sympathize with them, and begged them 
to understand that in officially putting their resolution he nowise 
agreed with them. He declared no men could have been kinder ; 
he then left Chichester and his beloved Lavington, and thenceforth 
remained in the Church of England only as a lay communicant. 

One of the works which appears to have done most in clear- 
ing away Manning’s difficulties as to the claims of the Catholic 
Church was that wonderful and masterly book of Newman, 
“The Development of Christian Doctrine.” In our opinion it 
far outshines and exceeds in solid merit all his other works. It 
is interesting to note that it was an ecclesiastic —and such an 
ecclesiastic — who thus first propounded a theory of Evolution 
which has since attained such world-wide results. 

But the end was not yet, for to abandon dearly loved friends 
and relatives and cause them bitter pain, to cut himself off from 
all the cherished memories of his seventeen years at Lavington, 
was a step not to be taken without extreme circumspection. 
Moreover, Manning was tormented, as already said, by the fear 
that he might be under the sway of a powerful delusion ; and with 
his beloved friend, Mr. Hope, he went over and over again the 
arguments which seemed so strongly to direct him to Rome. His 
health suffered from the strain, and we are told by one who knew 
him with extreme intimacy, Dr. Gasquet,! that it was at this time 
“he acquired the nervous twitching of the face which he never 
afterwards lost.” 


1 See his Cardinal Manning, p. 46, 1895. 
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Manning tells us, in an autobiographical note,! about his last 
act of worship in the Church of England: “It was in that little 
chapel off the Buckingham Palace Road. I was kneeling by the 
side of Mr. Gladstone. Just before the Communion Service 
commenced I said to him, ‘I can no longer take the communion 
in the Church of England.’ I rose up, and, laying my hand on 
Mr. Gladstone’s shoulder, said, ‘Come.’ It was the parting of 
the ways. Mr. Gladstone remained and I went my way.” 

At last his conscience was convinced that submission was an 
imperative duty. On the 6th April, 1851, he went with his 
friend Hope to the Jesuits’ house in Hill Street, and both were 
received by Father Brownhill, with whose admirable qualities as 
a director we had ourselves been acquainted for eight years. 
From that moment the doubts which had assailed the late Arch- 
deacon Manning, and which lasted “ till the opening of Father 
Brownhill’s door, ceased forever, and no shadow remained, — a 
change so wonderful that all he could say of it in after years” 
was: ‘ One thing I know, — that whereas I was blind, now I see.’” 
The excitement created by his conversion was profound and wide- 
spread, and there was, of course, much wonder as well as indig- 
nation. Mr. Gladstone protested * to a friend with his wonted 
energy. ‘On hearing of Manning’s secession from the English 
Church,” he said, “I felt as if he had murdered my mother by 
mistake.” 

In a week after his reception Cardinal Wiseman gave Man- 
ning the tonsure, and on the 14th of June ordained him priest. 
Two days later he said his first mass at the Jesuits’ Church in 
Farm Street, when the fathers assigned him the use of a confes- 
sional, and a stream of conversions forthwith began, which con- 
tinued almost to his last day. By the Pope’s advice he went to 
Rome to study at the Academia dei Nobili Ecclesiastici, and he 
carefully attended, amidst those much his juniors, the lectures of 
the Roman College. ' 

Cardinal Wiseman was the great promoter of Roman practices, ° 
ideas and devotions amongst English Catholics, whom he regarded 
as far too national and more or less tainted with Gallicanism. 
Mr. Purcell’s pages do great and just honor to Wiseman, making 
very clear how great was his zeal for God’s service and the salva- 


1 Purcell, vol. i. p. 617. 


2 We can testify to this assertion, which is given in Cardinal Manning, 
p- 47. 


8 Purcell, vol. i. p. 627. 
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tion of souls. He had welcomed into his diocese a variety of 
religious orders in the hope that they would aid him as he might 
desire in the cure of souls. Great was his disappointment to 
find that the various rules of the several orders did not allow 
them to gratify his wishes, and he wrote a most interesting and 
pathetic letter! to Father Faber, the Superior of the London 
Oratorians. But the biographer does not do the justice he should 
to those who did take on the care of a parish at the cardinal’s 
request. 

Wiseman was naturally anxious to avail himself quickly of 
Manning’s services, and the ideas which the latter had indepen- 
dently formed were completely in harmony with those of the 
cardinal. Throughout his whole life as a Catholic, Manning’s 
great desire was to build up a body of secular clergy as well in- 
structed, as devout and as zealous as any of the monks, friars or 
priests commonly known as “regulars.” He greatly objected to 
the term, contending that the great, wide, royal road of the church 
should be the bishops with their parish priests and curates, and 
that the business of the “ religious orders” should be to help and 
aid the parish clergy in the various modes for which their differ- 
ent rules give them special facility. 

Manning spent about half of each year in Rome and half in 
England, and by 1854 he had convinced himself of the great 
need of a body of secular priests who should live in community 
like friars or Jesuits, but whose special object was to be at the 
call of the bishop, to undertake any work which he might need. 
It is hardly necessary to say that Cardinal Wiseman warmly 
welcomed the project, and seems to have suggested to him asa 
model the body of “Oblates of St. Charles,” which had been 
founded with this very object by St. Charles Borromeo at Milan. 
In 1856 Manning went to Milan to examine into the matter, the 
result being that, with the Pope’s approval, he instituted a body 
of such “ oblates,” which differed little in their rule from those 
of Milan and of which he himself became the head. He built a 
house adjoining an unfinished church, which he completed and 
named “ St. Mary of the Angels,” and this was opened by Cardi- 
nal Wiseman on Whitsunday, 1857. There Doctor, soon (1857) 
Provost Manning, established himself and remained till he was 
appointed by the Pope second Archbishop of Westminster. 

A man of Manning’s wonderful gifts was, as we before ob- 
served,.bound to obtain eminence wherever he found himself, and, 

1 Purcell, vol. ii. p. 2. 
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with his great energy and determined will, power inevitably fell 
into his hands. It was as natural for him to rise and dominate 
as for a cork to float on the top of water. Cardinal Wiseman, 
who had a great regard for and unbounded confidence in him, 
began bitterly to regret that he had obtained from the Pope the 
translation of Dr. Errington, Bishop of Plymouth, to London, to 
be his coadjutor with the right of succession. He was an excel- 
lent and really kind-hearted man, but externally unconciliating, 
not to say severe. When brought into close and continuous con- 
tact with a man so different in nature as was Cardinal Wiseman, 
the latter found his position intolerable, and Manning did his best 
to help him, through his friend, the Hon. and Rev. Mgr. George 
Talbot, who was chamberlain to and an intimate friend of Pius 
IX. Thus he had great influence at Rome and by his interven- 
tion Manning had secure and indirect access to the ear of the 
Pope. But it was not only to succor Wiseman that Manning 
thus acted. In his eyes what was then called “ ultramontanism ” 
was identified with the will of God, and it was the one great 
object of his life to promote it. Errington was a member of the 
opposite party, one of the old English Catholics, eminently na- 
tional, and only so far Roman as every Roman Catholic was 
bound to be. Cardinal Wiseman, whose health was very bad and 
rapidly becoming worse, made Manning his “ procurator,” and 
obtained from the Pope his appointment as “ Proto-notary Apos- 
tolic.” Meantime Dr. Errington would not resign his position, 
and various English bishops sympathized with him. At last the 
Pope took the case into his own hands and commanded (on June 
9, 1862) Dr. Errington to resign his right of succession — a very 
colpo di stato di Dominiddio, as Pius IX. himself said.!_ Nothing 
could have been more edifying than the conduct of Dr. Errington. 
He at once resigned, and subsided first into a parish priest in the 
Isle of Man, and subsequently into a professor at Prior Park 
College, near Bath. 
The next burning question concerned the education of the son 

of Catholics of the higher classes at the English Universities. 
The English Catholic laity were becoming divided into two par- 
ties. The anti-ultramontane party was represented by a periodi- 
eal called “The Rambler,” which came to an end in 1862. It 
was immediately succeeded by a high-class magazine named “ The 
Home and Foreign Review,” but after a brilliant existence of 


1 Purcell, vol. ii. p. 95. 
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only two years, it succumbed in turn! to the opposition of Wise- 
man and Manning and those who thought with them, especially 
Dr. W. G. Ward. 

Meantime Newman suddenly emerged from the cloud of preju- 
dice and misunderstanding which had enshrouded him since his 
conversion, through the abominable but very fortunate attack 
upon his honesty made by the late Canon Kingsley. This oc- 
casioned the publication in 1864 of Newman’s Apologia pro vita 
sua, the effect of which was marvelous. He at once attained an 
enormous popularity amongst non-Catholics, which he retained till 
his death, and indeed still retains. 

Many Catholics now greatly desired and were beginning to 
send their sons to Oxford and Cambridge, the restrictive tests 
having been removed. The English Catholic bishops did not for- 
bid them so to do, and in August, 1864, Dr. Ullathorne, Bishop 
of Birmingham, offered the mission at Oxford to Dr. Newman. 
The offer was accepted, and Dr. Newman spent over £8000 in 
buying ground for the purpose, when the design was suddenly 
traversed by a report that, upon application, Propaganda had 
taken the matter out of the hands of the episcopate. This was 
through the influence of Manning, who was utterly hostile to 
Catholic youths being sent to Oxford and Cambridge, and to the 
foundation of a college under Dr. Newman. Thereupon a me- 
morial was addressed to the Propaganda, signed by one hundred 
and eighty-eight influential Catholic laymen, in favor of the ex- 
isting liberty, and Mr. Frederick Wetherell took it to Rome. He 
called on Cardinal Barrato, who was very courteous, but objected 
that the memorial had not the signature of a single prince or 
duke. When told that in England there were no princes ex- 
cept of the blood-royal, and that the only Catholic Duke was a 
minor, the Cardinal replied that he was perfectly acquainted with 
the organization of English society into peers, baronets and gen- 
tlemen, the last being the lowest (il grado piu basso), and that 
the signers of the memorial were chiefly of that rank. Mr. 
Wetherell tried to explain the position of English gentlemen 
without titles,? but in vain. The result of the efforts of both 

1 A last attempt was made by the same set of able writers, whose chief 


(Lord Acton) had purchased the North British Review. This not avowedly 
Catholic magazine began to appear in June, 1867, but ceased on the eve of 
the Vatican Council. 

* Men raised to the peerage in England thenceforth become known by 
their titles instead of their family names. There are many Englishmen of 
ancient lineage who would never consent to obscure their family descent by 
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parties was the complete triumph of Manning. Catholics were 
forbidden to send their sons to the universities, and so the at- 
tempt to found a Catholic college at Oxford ended, to the pro- 
found disappointment and great mortification of Newman. 

Cardinal Wiseman died on the 15th of February, 1865, and the 
question who was to be the second Archbishop of Westminster 
became the all-important one for English Catholics. A series of 
letters on the subject} passed between Manning and Mgr. Talbot 
from 24th February into April, 1865. Mr. Purcell’s treatment of 
the whole matter is calculated to suggest the belief that Manning 
was actuated by ambition, that ambition underlay his action in 
ousting Dr. Errington from his right of succession, his correspon- 
dence with Mgr. Talbot, and other actions which he insinuates were 
but so many diplomatic intrigues for the same end. It is time, 
then, to consider the question whether Manning was ambitious or 
humble, really kind-hearted or a dexterous intriguer, a self-seeker 
or one who generously devoted himself to the good of others and 
to fulfill God’s will according to his light. 

That Manning was tender-hearted and most kind we know by 
long personal experience, as also that he was scrupulously just. 
For years he was concerned in most delicate transactions relating 
to our own family affairs, and it would be difficult to speak too 
highly of his generosity in sacrificing time from his small leisure, 
and in sparing no exertion for the good of those who really had 
no claim upon him, and who were incapable of making him any 
adequate return. 

As to a desire to obtain the Archbishopric of Westminster, we 
believe that there is no evidence that such was the case. But 
even had he so desired, was it necessarily a fault? A reasonable 
man must know something of his own mental powers as well as 
of his bodily structure. There is no more pride or vainglory in 
knowing we have a vigorous and keen intellect and a strong will 
than in knowing we have blue eyes and well-shaped limbs. Very. 
probably Manning was well aware (as was in fact the case) that 
there was no one else nearly so well fitted for the post as him- 
self ; no one who approached him in the qualities needed for such 
a position. His career as archbishop has perfectly convinced us 
that it was so. The first archbishop (Wiseman), through his for- 


a mushroom title which they would feel to be a degradation. This fact re- 
calls the proud motto of the house of Rohan : “ Roi ne peut, Prince ne daigne, 
Rohan je suis.” 

1 Purcell, vol. ii., pp. 205-215. 
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eign education, could never be thoroughly “in touch” with Eng- 
lish ways and feelings, but Manning, an Englishman of English- 
men, who had been fond of field sports, was one of the eleven of 
Harrow selected to contest the first Eton and Harrow cricket 
match, a first-class in classics at Oxford, familiar with English 
society from the Queen’s Drawing-room downwards, — was able 
(in addition to his wonderful labors for religion) to obtain for Cath- 
olics, and for their spiritual head in England, a public recognition 
and acceptance which had never before been accorded. We rec- 
ollect, towards the close of his career, sitting beside him in front 
of a picture of his predecessor, and saying, “ He was the first Arch- 
bishop of Westminster de jure, but you have made it de facto ;” 
and he could not but admit we spoke truly. A man who sees 
that immense interests are at stake, that there is no one but him- 
self who can serve them effectively, is bound to seek means so to 
do; a man is bound to make use for God’s service of the powers 
God has given him. There is not a shred of evidence that, in his 
efforts to remove Dr. Errington, Manning was scheming to suc- 
ceed, himself ; indeed at Rome he petitioned! that the coadjutor- 
ship might be given to Dr. Ullathorne. 

At Cardinal Wiseman’s funeral, St. Mary’s Moorfields, where 
his obsequies took place, was crowded to its utmost capacity, and 
he was followed to the grave by so great a multitude that we rec- 
ollect nothing comparable with it save the funeral of the great 
Duke of Wellington. Many felt much disappointment that the 
funeral sermon was preached, not by Cardinal Newman, as the 
canons of Westminster wished, but by Provost Manning, it being 
stated that such had been the deceased cardinal’s wish. Thus 
here again friction arose between the two distinguished converts, 
as before about the question of an Oxford College, and later on 
respecting the decree of papal infallibility. 

Such antagonism seems to us to have been inevitable, consider- 
ing the diverse natures and modes of action of the two men. Mr. 
Purcell publishes? very interesting letters which passed between 
them from July, 1867, to November, 1869, and it appears to us 
that in this correspondence the moral superiority is on the side of 
Manning. Again and again the latter seeks therein a rapproche- 
ment which might lead the way to a good understanding, but his 
overtures are remorselessly rejected by Dr. Newman, and his last 
letter was so extremely discourteous as to render further attempts 
at conciliation impossible, as at the time Manning had become the 
late Cardinal Wiseman’s successor. It is as follows : — 

' Purcell, ii. p. 183. 2 Vol. ii. pp. 305-346. 
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Tue Oratory, 3 November, 1869. 
My beEAR ArcuBisHop, — Thank you for your kind letter. I 
can only repeat what I said when you last heard from me, —I do 
not know whether I am on my head or my heels when I have 
active relations with you. In spite of my friendly feelings, this is 
the judgment of my intellect. Yours affectionately in Christ, 
Joun H. Newman. 


Each, we believe, was practically unjust to the other without 
knowing it, and this arose from the diversity of their characters 
and of their chosen ideals. 

Newman certainly was morbidly sensitive. His attachment to 
his friends was most hearty, and his feeling about their fidelity to 
him most keen. Indeed he carried this feeling to what, in our 
eyes, was an extreme degree. He was a poet, and exceedingly 
fond of music, but a dry caustic humor was his also. When in- 
vited by the Protestant controversialist, Dr. Cumming (commonly 
known as “ Tribulation Cumming”) to dispute publicly with him 
at Birmingham, he replied to the effect that he had small ability 
in controversy and could not venture to meet so redoubtable an 
opponent in that field; but, he added, “My friends are kind 
enough to say that I have some skill on the violin, and if it is 
agreeable to you, I shall be happy to enter into a contest with you 
upon that instrument.” On another occasion, when dining at a 
friend’s, one of the guests, a noble lord, who wished to draw him 
out with respect to the probable outcome of conflicts in the Roman 
States, said: ‘Things are sadly disturbed just now in Italy, Dr. 
Newman.” Staring into the distance in an apparently vacant 
manner, he replied, “ Yes, and in China.”’ No one present dared 
to say a word more on that subject. Although he had left Oxford 
long before physical science had taken the position there it now 
holds, he had sympathy with and a strong taste for natural science, 
so that, considering the nature of his education, he had a singu- . 
larly “open mind ” for scientific novelties. 

On the other hand, Manning was a true Oxonian of his own 
Oxford days, and he had no knowledge of modern science nor any 
sympathy with it. He was eminently what the French call auto- 
ritaire, and he only cared for the aid of those who were completely 
subservient to his will; but he cared greatly for his own predomi- 
nance, being profoundly convinced that such was for the good of 
religion. 

A bishop or archbishop is elected in the following manner in 
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Catholic England: The canons of the chapter choose three names 
which are forwarded to the Pope, who, as a rule, appoints the 
priest most favored by the chapter; but he may name another 
person altogether. The chapter received private information that 
the nomination of Dr. Errington, to whose succession the Pope 
had put an end by his own act, would greatly offend the Pontiff. 
Nevertheless they selected (1) the honorable and right reverend 
Dr. Clifford, bishop of Clifton, (2) Archbishop Errington, and 
(3) Dr. Grant, bishop of Southwark. All of these had resisted 
the papal will about Wiseman’s coadjutor. Mgr. Talbot was very 
much on the alert,! and begged Manning to keep him au courant 
with all that was going on in London, and we cannot doubt that 
as soon as he saw he might urge Pius [X. to appoint Manning he 
did so. The Pope, deeply offended with the action of the chapter, 
took the matter entirely into his own hands, and, in spite of oppo- 
sition from Cardinal Barnabo, named Provost Manning successor 
to the see of Westminster on the 30th of April, 1865. Manning 
was then residing as usual with his “ Oblates of St. Charles.” 

“On the morning of Monday the 8th of May of the same year,” 
after saying mass, he received Mgr. Rinaldini’s letter. As soon 
as he opened it by the door of the community room he saw its 
purport and went up into the tribune, and knelt before the blessed 
sacrament. In a few minutes his nephew, Father Manning, came 
up and took the letter from the hand of the archbishop-elect. He 
then read aloud to the delighted community of the Oblates of St. 
Charles the official letter.” 

Before his consecration he went into retreat at the house of the 
Passionist Fathers, and he wrote to invite Dr. Newman to be 
present when it took place, and received the following reply : — 


THe Oratory, BrrMINGHAM, 31st May, 1865. 

My pear ARrcHBISHOP, — On hearing of your appointment I 
said mass for you without any delay. I will readily attend your 
consecration, — on one condition which I will state presently. As 
I come as your friend, not as a Father of the Birmingham Ora- 
tory, I do not propose to bring any other Father with me. I am 
sure you will allow me to decline a dinner or other meeting, as 
such public manifestations are so much out of my way. Nor do 
they come into the object of your asking me; which is, as you 
have said, to have my prayers at the function itself. The condi- 
tion I make is this: A year or two ago I heard you were doing 


1 Vol. ii. p. 205. 2 Ibid. p. 219. 
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your best to get me made bishop in partibus ; I heard this from 
several quarters, and I don’t see how I can be mistaken. If so, 
your kind feeling towards me is not unlikely to make you attempt 
the same thing now. I risk the chance of your telling me that 
you have no such intention to entreat you not to entertain it. If 
such an honor were offered me I should persistently decline it, 
very persistently ; and I do not wish to pain the Holy Father, who 
has always been so kind to me, if such pain can be avoided. Your 
allowing me, then, to come to your consecration I shall take as a 
pledge that you will have nothing to do with any such attempt. 
I am, my dear archbishop, yours affectionately in Christ, 
Joun H. Newman. 


Soon after the archbishop was duly enthroned suggestions were 
made that he should head a movement in favor of erecting a large 
cathedral at Westminster as a memorial of his predecessor. This 
he did later on, but he declared that his first duty was to provide 
for the Christian education of some 20,000 poor Catholic chil- 
dren in London. At this object he worked perseveringly year 
after year and the result he obtained was wonderful — an increase 
(between 1865 and 1890) from 11,145 religiously instructed chil- 
dren to 22,580. The education of the highest classes also occu- 
pied his care, but his deficiency of judgment in this matter soon 
made itself plainly manifest. A so-called “ University College” 
was opened at Kensington under the rectorship of Mgr. Capel. 
In obedience to the archbishop’s urgent command we took part in 
the work, which we saw at once was destined to fail. In the first 
place, what most highly placed English Catholics desired was not 
the educational, but the social, advantages of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Mgr. Capel became involved in monetary difficulties and 
was deposed, and, as many thought, harshly treated. We desire 
here to bear testimony to two things: (1) Mgr. Capel had a plan 
for the codperation of the religious orders and the institution of a 
certain number of licensed boarding-houses, each professor being 
free to admit to his class non-Catholic as well as Catholic students. 
Had this plan been followed, we are convinced the college would 
have prospered. (2) We saw Mgr. Capel familiarly and at all 
hours, but we never observed anything in his conduct or demeanor 
unfitting his position in the college. We wish distinctly to place 
this upon record. 

The Archbishop then introduced a variety of changes, as to some 
of which we ventured to remonstrate. ‘“ By these changes your 
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eminence contradicts what was said by the whole hierarchy in a 
common letter issued for the founding of the college.” “ Yes,” 
he replied, “ but, practically, I am the hierarchy.” Before the 
college was opened, a number of distinguished men were invited 
to form its “senate.” But no power was intrusted to them, so 
that their meeting became a farce. A certain Dr. West rose to 
make an objection and ask a question. The archbishop then 
stood up and said, “ Dr. West, in the Catholic Church there is. no 
House of Commons.” 

The most important act in which Archbishop Manning bore a 
zealous and influential part was the declaration of papal infalli- 
bility by the Vatican Council. This doctrine he not only had 
never doubted, but he had ever regarded it, as we also had, as the 
logical outcome of the history of the church in later centuries. 
He held strongly not only the opportuneness but even the urgent 
need of the definition (as Mr. Purcell well represents), and he was 
intensely anxious till the question was decided. By pastoral let- 
ters and many sermons he supported the doctrine, but he soon 
saw that the question could only be influentially discussed in 
Rome itself. He went there and took part in the opening of the 
council on December the 8th. He was at once put on the com- 
mittee “ De Fide,” which had to do with dogma. In March the 
question was referred to it, and at once became the chief matter 
of discussion. Finally the decree was passed, amidst thunder and 
lightning, on the 18th of July —the day before the breaking out 
of the Franco-German War. Subsequent events have shown how 
mistaken those persons were who dreaded the consequences of so 
concentrating church authority as to enable it to act freely when 
political complications rendered the assembling of a general coun- 
cil impossible. 

In March, 1875, Manning was summoned to Rome and made 
cardinal, and three years later he assisted at the death-bed of 
his old and intimate friend, Pius [X., and took part in the con- 
clave which resulted in the election of Leo XIII. One or two 
votes were given in favor of Cardinal Manning, who was probably 
the first Englishman to receive such since the election of Nicholas 
Breakspeare. 

We must glance very briefly over the later and last years of 
the illustrious cardinal. He bore his part in the intellectual 
struggles of the leading men of his day, joining and for a time 
presiding at the meetings of the Metaphysical Club founded by 
Mr. Knowles, the editor of the “ Nineteenth Century.” But it 
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was in social and industrial movements that he specially distin- 
guished himself and gained the warm regard of multitudes of the 
poor. It has been represented that his action in such matters, 
e. g., in the dock strike, was actuated less by true philanthropy 
than by ambition and a desire to be recognized as a popular 
leader. The best way to refute this calumny will be to direct the 
reader’s attention to his kindness of heart when he was but rector 
of Lavington. As Mr. Purcell says,! he was zealous in assuaging 
the material as well as the moral evils of his rustic flock, and was 
full of sympathy with the wants and afflictions of the laborers 
about him. That he made himself beloved by the poor is shown 
by a touching anecdote related by Dr. Gasquet.? Some Protestant 
nuns had in their care an apparently dying old man whose great 
wish was to see his “dear old master.” ‘On learning that this 
master was Mr. Henry Manning of Lavington Rectory, the sisters 
wrote to the cardinal about him. A few days later they found 
their patient beaming with happiness and eager to tell them that 
his dear old master had been to see him, had sat and talked with 
him, had promised to provide him with every comfort, and had 
even offered, then and there, to take him away in his carriage to 
a lodging nearer to his own house.” 

Very remarkable was Manning’s large-hearted appreciation of 
the virtues of non-Catholics. His own words are quoted by Mr. 
Purcell ® as follows: ‘No penitent soul can perish, and no soul 
that loves God can be lost.” “My experience among those who 
are out of the Church confirms all I have written of the doctrines 
of grace. I have intimately known souls living by faith, hope, 
and charity, in humility, absolute purity of life and heart, in 
constant meditation on holy scripture, unceasing prayer, com- 
plete self-denial, personal work among the poor, — in a word, liv- 
ing lives of visible sanctification. . . . Moreover, 1 have received 
into the church I do not know how many souls in whom I could 
find no mortal sin. . . . This same is the testimony of priests 1 
have consulted.” 

One of the greatest works of Manning’s life was his formation 
of the “ League of the Cross,” to combat that most fruitful source 
of evil amongst the poor—intemperance. This institution still 
enjoys the warm patronage of his successor. 

The long and eventful life of Cardinal Manning gradually 
reached its termination through two years of increasing infirmity. 
On the 13th of January, 1892, the canons of Westminster assem- 


1 Vol. i. p. 161. 2 Ibid. p. 16. 8 Vol. ii. p. 780. 
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bled round their pastor’s bed to witness his solemn Profession of 
Faith, which was read aloud by his provost kneeling — the cardi- 
nal being vested in rochet and mozetta, and wearing his cardinal’s 
biretta. At the conclusion of the ceremonial the canons ap- 
proached singly, kissed his cheek, and received his blessing, but 
he could hardly speak from excessive weakness. During the 
- night he was tended with loving care and watchfulness by Bishop 
(now Cardinal) Vaughan, Canon Johnson, his most faithful ‘and 
attached secretary, and by Dr. Gasquet. In the early gray of the 
morning Bishop Vaughan told him he was about to say mass for 
him, when he bowed his head in acknowledgment, and while that 
mass was being said the cardinal expired. On the same day died 
the Duke of Clarence, the Prince of Wales’ elder son. 

The canons of Westminster, in announcing to the Queen! the 
death of the cardinal, referred to the sympathy he had manifested 
with respect to the Duke’s illness, and they received the following 
reply : — 


The Queen is very grateful for the kind message of sympathy 
transmitted by your chapter, and commands me to convey to you 
her sincere condolence on the death of Cardinal Manning, whose 
death Her Majesty deeply deplores. 


Henry Ponsonsy. 


Wonderful was the cardinal’s lying in state, and not less note- 
worthy was his funeral. As to the former Mr. Purcell tells 
us:? “ The large reception rooms in Archbishop’s House were con- 
verted into a chapel for the lying-in-state. ‘Spontaneous exhibition 
of popular feeling was never manifested in so marked a manner 
as by the vast assemblages which gathered round Archbishop’s 
House and filled the street from end to end. In long files dense 
masses of people moved slowly and patiently down the street, 
awaiting in regular order their turn for admission . . . all day 
long, from morning to night — people of every rank and condition 


1 The Queen bore much good will to the cardinal, who recorded the follow- 
ing facts cited by Mr. Purcell (vol. ii. p. 687) : “9th October, 1881.— 13th 
July, in the garden at Marlborough House [the Prince of Wales’s town resi- 
dence], the Prince and the Queen passed me. I saw that she turned to the 
Prince on recognizing me. The Prince sent an equerry to say that the queen 
wished to see me if I would stay where I was. I waited and they came. She 
seemed embarrassed how to begin, so I said: ‘It is a great happiness to me 
to see your majesty again. The last time was six and thirty years ago at 
Buckingham Palace.’ ” 

2 Vol. ii. p. 813. 
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of life, — private friends, public admirers, and workingmen, Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic alike, and the poor, ill-clad, half-fed, and the 
women often with children in their arms — all alike eager to offer 
their last homage of veneration, affection and gratitude.” For 
three days vast masses of people passed through the open por- 
tals. His funeral was even more remarkable than that of Cardi- 
nal Wiseman, and the presence of various industrial societies and 
unions, with their flags and banners, testified to the effect on the 
popular mind of the benevolence and zealous philanthropy of the 
friend of the people who had thus passed away and to the genu- 
ineness and depth of the sorrow his death had occasioned. 

We would gladly say more, but must content ourselves with ex- 
pressing our confidence that Mr. Purcell’s work will be found full 
of interest to every intelligent reader, and we are not less certain 
that a careful and thoughtful perusal will occasion an increased 
appreciation of, and reverence for, Henry Edward, Second Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church. 


Sr. Grorce Mivart. 
Lonpon. 





INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Ir is not my purpose to attempt in the present paper to treat 
the subject of international arbitration in all its various aspects, 
political, social and economic. It is generally admitted that war 
is at best a costly experiment ; that it often fails to secure the 
object for which it is waged ; and that it is attended with evils in 
many cases vastly greater than the good which it accomplishes. 
The advancing civilization of the age demands that a way should 
be found of preventing it, wherever it may be possible to.do so. 
An examination of the history of wars will disclose the fact that 
in the large majority of cases they might have been prevented. 
General Grant once declared that, though he had been trained 
asa soldier and had participated in many battles, there never 
was a time when, in his opinion, some way could not have been 
found of preventing the drawing of the sword. The greatest 
international war of recent times, that between France and Ger- 
many, was precipitately declared on the strength of an erroneous 
rumor, and the heedless attempt to avenge a fancied insult ended 
in overwhelming disaster. It aptly illustrated the truth of the 
statement that many wars have been “ caused by the stupidity or 
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ambition of a few persons, many by a false sense of honor, many 
by misunderstanding of fact.” 

But, while it may not be difficult to establish the existence of an 
evil, it may be exceedingly difficult to find a remedy for it. I have 
said that in the great majority of cases wars might have been pre- 
vented ; but in saying so I do not intend to assert that it was mor- 
ally possible to prevent them*at the time when they occurred. For 
centuries the efforts of philosophical jurists who wrote of the law 
of nature and of nations were‘directed to the regulation of war, 
and the definition of the causes that would justify it, rather than 
to its prevention. In this way they endeavored to mitigate its 
evils and to diminish its frequency ; but public opinion had not 
reached the point of proposing the substitution of reason for force 
as a principle of international action. Nations habitually went to 
war for causes that were, according to our present notions, exceed- 
ingly trivial and capable of a ready solution. They also went to 
war from motives which public opinion to-day proscribes. Among 
the causes of war enumerated by Grotius, though not defended 
by him, are the refusal to give women to those who demand them, 
the desire of a people to establish itself in a better country than 
that which it possesses, and the attempt to overturn and supplant 
governments under a claim of universal sovereignty. 

At the present day, not only have many of the causes that were 
once supposed to justify war disappeared from that category, but 
there is also a growing conviction among civilized peoples that 
methods should be devised for the adjustment of international 
differences without resort to force. If we examine the books on 
international law, we find that the text-writers, copying from the 
works of ancient jurists, describe various measures of force as 
peaceable measures of redress. Even Vattel informs us that a 
nation, when it makes a demand upon another nation, may march 
an armed force into the latter’s territory and await.a response, 
without committing a violation of the state of peace. We find 
also minute descriptions of various forms of retorsion and reprisal 
as non-hostile measures of redress. These things denote the prim- 
itive conditions in which many practices now wholly or partly 
obsolete, but still represented by writers as a part of international 
law, originated. The idea of force predominated. The transition 
within the state, denoted by the substitution of judicial remedies 
for private battle, did not extend to exterior relations. Histori- 
cal rivalries, the animosities of race and creed, and the lust of 
dominion, kept alive the old idea that the foreigner is an enemy. 
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With the growth of civilization, however, a new order of ideas 
has sprung up. However sharp international rivalries may be, 
among civilized peoples the foreigner is no longer looked upon as 
an enemy, nor is his land regarded as a legitimate object of cupid- 
ity. Toa certain extent, the idea of what Mr. Herbert Spencer 
calls militancy has given way to the idea of industrialism. En- 
larged intercourse has tended to abate enmities, and has created 
a sense of mutual dependence. The conviction has spread that 
unnecessary war is unprofitable as well as wrong, and that in 
every war there must be a party in the wrong as well as a party 
in the right. In these ideas we have the basis of a peace system 
as a substitute for the war system. If the conviction can once be 
generally established that any system, however ancient it may be, 
or whatever its relation to the times may once have been, has in 
the progress of the race become both wrong and unprofitable, then 
that system, like the system of slavery, will have been placed in 
the course of ultimate extinction. 

The interest which has lately been exhibited in the subject of 
international arbitration is evidence of a growing conviction that 
war should be prevented. When we reflect upon the military 
development of most of the leading powers of the world, we are 
confronted with the fact that the preparation for war not only 
entails a terrible burden, but that it also presents, as the alter- 
native of peace, untold possibilities of destruction. The interest 
in arbitration is, therefore, not only sentimental but practical. It 
is no longer confined to the class of men who are commonly called 
theorists. It is engaging the attention of men of affairs. This 
circumstance invests with a greater importance than heretofore 
the practical aspects of the question. Admitting that arbitration 
is desirable, to what extent is it practicable? In order to afford 
at least a partial answer to this question, I will present a -brief 
review of what arbitration has actually accomplished. 

In ancient times popular conceptions scarcely admitted of the 
practice of arbitration as we understand it at the present day. 
Nevertheless we find a few examples indicative of a desire to set- 
tle disputes without a resort to arms. Herodotus tells us that 
Darius was once requested to decide a dispute between two con- 
tending princes ; and that by a certain ancient treaty it was pro- 
vided that the contracting parties, in case of a dispute, should 
settle it by law rather than by hostilities. The Greeks often 
resorted to arbitration, but they practiced it among themselves, 
and not with foreigners, whom, according to the ancient view, 
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they regarded as barbarians and enemies. Among themselves 
various questions arising between independent cities as to religion, 
as to commerce, as to boundaries, and especially as to the posses- 
sion of the numerous islands scattered among the Grecian seas, 
were submitted to arbitral judgment. In the time of Solon five 
Spartans were chosen to decide between the Athenians and the 
Megarians as to the possession of the island of Salamis. A ques- 
tion between the Corinthians and the Corcyreans, as to jurisdiction 
and commerce, was decided by Themistocles. During the reign 
of Antigone, the inhabitants of Lebedos were obliged to leave 
their country and settle in Teos, and certain questions which arose 
between the old and the new people of the latter city were de- 
cided by the city of Mitylene, which was appointed as arbitra- 
tor. Other examples might be given, were it important to do so. 
The historians and statesmen of Greece regarded arbitration with 
favor. Thucydides, in his history of the Peloponnesian war, cites 
with approval the declaration of the King of Sparta, that it was 
impossible to treat and attack as a transgressor him who offered 
to lay his grievance before an arbitrator. The office of arbitrator 
was held by the Greeks in high estimation, and was always held 
by men of distinction. 

When Rome extended her conquests over the world, the prac- 
tice of arbitration necessarily ceased. As Rome acknowledged 
no equality of rights, she necessarily refused to adopt a practice 
of which the recognition of such equality was an essential con- 
dition. In later times the German Emperor and the Pope asserted 
it as one of their prerogatives to determine disputes between 
princes. In this assertion the Pope was aided by the authority of 
the church. The Emperor was, as a rule, able to impose his pre- 
tensions only on the princes of the Empire, among whom he acted 
as a kind of supreme judge. With the decline of authority, 
Papal as well as Imperial, the services of the Pope, as well as of 
the Emperor, as arbitrator, ceased to be invoked. From the end 
of the sixteenth century until the French Revolution, arbitration 
was infrequently practiced. The new sense of independence, fol- 
lowing the release from authority, disinclined princes to submit 
their quarrels to any earthly tribunal. Holding their crowns 
directly of God, and not by sufferance of Emperor or Pope, could 
they subordinate themselves to the judgment of men? The an- 
swer was generally in the negative. Nevertheless we find in the 
seventeenth century several remarkable cases of arbitration, two 
of which were brought about = Cromwell in his dealings with 
the Dutch. 
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It is in the last hundred years, and in the relations between the 
United States and Great Britain, that the practice of arbitration 
has been most widely extended. On the 19th of November, 1794, 
there was concluded between these two countries a treaty, com- 
monly known as the Jay Treaty, in which were laid the foundations 
of our policy of arbitration. The time at which this treaty was 
concluded was most critical. We had reached the “ parting of 
the ways,” where it was necessary to decide whether, so far as our 
own government was concerned, our relations with the nation of 
which we had formerly been a part, but of which we had lately 
become independent, should be characterized by alienation and 
hostility, or by peace and friendship. Fully conscious of the 
obstacles, the resentments and the partialities which he must en- 
counter, but undaunted by them, Washington with a wise and 
resolute statesmanship made the choice for us. He sent John 
Jay to England to make a treaty, and in this treaty, when it was 
concluded, there were provisions for three boards of arbitration. 

Since that time every question of controversy between the 
United States and Great Britain, except the extraordinary com- 
plications growing out of the Napoleonic wars, has been peaceably 
settled either by direct negotiation or by arbitration. Let us con- 
sider for a moment what has been accomplished by these great 
nations by means of arbitration. 

By the Treaty of Peace of 1783 certain boundaries were agreed 
upon, but, owing to imperfect maps and defective topography, it 
was subsequently found that some of the lines could not be cer- 
tainly determined. One of these lines was the river St. Croix, 
where it forms part of the northeastern boundary. The question 
what river was intended under the name St. Croix was determined 
by a board of arbitrators under the Jay Treaty. Another board 
under the same treaty sat in Philadelphia for the purpose‘of as- 
certaining the compensation due to British subjects in consequence 
of impediments which certain of the United States had, in vio- 
lation of the provisions of the Treaty of Peace, interposed to the 
collection of bona fide debts by British creditors. The third and 
most important board under the Jay Treaty was that which sat 
in London. Before this tribunal came questions of international 
law relating to contraband, the rights of neutrals and the finality 
of the decisions of prize courts; and when we mention among 
its members William Pinkney, Christopher Gore and Sir John 
Nicholl, it is needless to say that its discussions and decisions were 
characterized by masterly ability. 
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The Treaty of Ghent, of December 24, 1814, like the Jay 
Treaty, provided for three arbitrations, of which the first rélated 
to the possession of certain islands in Passamaquoddy Bay, and 
the second and third to certain sections of the boundary. 

By the Treaty of October 20, 1818, a difference as to the per- 
formance by Great Britain of an obligation under the Treaty of 
Ghent was referred to the Emperor of Russia; and, after an 
award had been rendered on the question of liability, an inter- 
national tribunal was organized under another treaty to deter- 
mine the amount of the indemnity to be paid. 

In 1827 the controversy then pending as to the northeastern 
boundary was referred to the arbitration of the King of the 
Netherlands. 

Under a convention concluded February 8, 1853, a commission 
sat in London for the adjustment of all unsettled claims that had 
arisen between Great Britain and the United States since 1814. 
By this commission many important decisions were pronounced, 
some of which touched our rights in the fisheries adjacent to the 
northeastern coasts of British North America. It also rendered 
awards in the famous cases of McLeod and the brig Creole, both 
of which had in their day created great excitement. 

By the reciprocity treaty of June 5, 1854, provision was made 
for the arbitral adjustment of certain questions as to the fish- 
eries. 

Ten years, lacking a week, after the adjournment of the com- 
mission under the convention of 1853, another commission, simi- 
lar in constitution, met in Washington, under a convention con- 
cluded July 1, 1863, to adjust the claims of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company, growing 
out of the settlement of the boundary line west of the Rocky 
Mountains under the Treaty of 1846. 

While this commission was sitting; the relations between the 
United States and Great Britain were seriously disturbed by con- 
troversies growing out of the Civil War, the northeastern fish- 
eries, and the disputed San Juan water boundary. All these 
menacing differences were composed by the Treaty of Washing- 
ton of May 8, 1871, signed on the part of the United States by 
Hamilton Fish, Robert C. Schenck, Samuel Nelson, Ebenezer 
Rockwood Hoar, and George H. Williams; on the part of Great 
Britain, by the Earl de Grey and Ripon, Sir Stafford H. North- 
cote, Sir Edward Thornton, Sir John A. Macdonald and Professor 
Mountague Bernard. This treaty provided for four arbitrations, 
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the largest number ever established under a single convention. 
The dispute as to the San Juan water boundary was referred to 
the Emperor of Germany. Unsettled questions relating to the 
fisheries were submitted to a mixed commission; and a similar 
method was employed for settling the claims of British subjects 
growing out of the Civil War. But of all the arbitrations for 
which the treaty provided the most remarkable, as well as the 
most important, was that held at Geneva in respect of the Ala- 
bama claims. It is on account of this transaction that the Treaty 
of Washington was justly regarded as the greatest treaty of arbi- 
tration that the world had ever seen. 

One of the greatest obstacles, if not the chief obstacle, to the 
peaceful adjustment of international disputes, is the idea of “ na- 
tional honor.” It is needless to say that nations, just as indi- 
viduals, should seek to preserve and maintain proper principles 
of honor and self-respect. But the idea of “national honor” 
is not always to be identified with the ideas of honor, justice, 
morality, or benevolence, as they are commonly understood. On 
the contrary, being to a great extent arbitrary and undefined, it 
not infrequently denies the applicability of those ideas to the 
conduct of nations, and, while it does not scruple to inflict inju- 
ries, resents the imputation of them, and repels the petition for 
redress with a threat. At the very beginning of the negotiations 
touching the Alabama claims, progress was absolutely stayed by 
questions of “national honor.” It was because these difficulties 
were finally solved by arbitration that the Treaty of Washington 
marked so great an advance in the amicable adjustment of inter- 
national disputes. 

In October, 1863, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, our diplomatic 
representative in London, referring to the differences that had 
arisen between the two countries as to the performance by Great 
Britain of her duties as a neutral during the Civil War, offered 
to submit them to arbitration. Two years later, Lord John 
Russell, recalling this offer, declined it on the ground that Her 
Majesty’s government were “the sole guardians of their own 
honor.” The differences which Earl Russell had declined to 
arbitrate related to the depredations which were committed by 
Confederate cruisers fitted out in Great Britain, and which gave 
rise to the Alabama claims. But, as time wore on, the absolute 
refusal of Earl Russell to discuss the question of liability for 
these claims was felt in England to have been a mistake. By 

“November, 1866, the question of reopening the claim had not 
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only become the topic of general discussion in the English press, 
but it was announced that the government contemplated the 
appointment of a commission to inquire generally into the opera- 
tion of the British neutrality laws; and on the 7th of the follow- 
ing January, Sir Frederick Bruce, the British minister at Wash- 
ington, informed the government of the United States that Her 
Majesty’s government would not be disinclined to adopt the prin- 
ciple of arbitration, provided that a fitting arbitrator could be 
found, and that an agreement could be reached as to the points 
to which the arbitration should apply. In January, 1869, a treaty 
for the arbitration of the claims was concluded; but it was re- 
jected by the Senate in the following April, on the ground that 
its provisions were inadequate. By this time General Grant 
had become President, and Hamilton Fish had become Secretary 
of State. One of the first acts of Mr. Fish was to suggest a 
suspension of discussion till any excitement or irritation growing 
out of the negotiation or the rejection of the treaty should sub- 
side, in order that the two governments might “ approach the 
more readily a solution of their differences.” After the lapse 
of a few months, negotiations were resumed and an effort was 
made to find a common basis of settlement. This end, however, 
was not easily attained. More than a year passed, and the two 
governments were apparently still as far apart as ever. But in 
January, 1871, the aspect of affairs changed with a suddenness 
more apparent than real. Between the 26th of that month and 
the 8d of February, four brief notes were formally exchanged, 
two from the British minister to Mr. Fish, and two from Mr. 
Fish to the British minister, by which it was agreed that a Joint 
High Commission should be appointed, to sit in Washington, for 
the purpose of arranging all matters in dispute. These notes 
were described by Mr. Fish at the time, in a private letter, as 
“the official particulars of twenty months’ secret diplomacy.” 
In due time the Joint High Commission met and concluded the 
Treaty of Washington, the provisions of which have already been 
described. Concession and forbearance, prompted by a sense of 
justice and a sincere desire for peace, had opened the way to 
discussion ; and the parties to the controversy, sensible of their 
high responsibilities, at last found a basis on which they could 
submit their differences to an impartial tribunal. In due time 
a tribunal of arbitration assembled at Geneva. On the part of 
the United States there appeared as arbitrator Charles Francis 
Adams; on the part of Great Britain, Sir Alexander Cockburn. ° 
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Three neutral arbitrators were present, — Count Frederic Sclopis, 
Jacques Staempfli, afterward President of Switzerland, and the 
Viscount d’Itajub4, respectively designated by the King of Italy, 
the President of the Swiss Confederation, and the Emperor of 
Brazil. Mr. J. C. Bancroft Davis and Lord Tenterden acted, 
respectively, as American and British agents. Caleb Cushing, 
William M. Evarts, and Morrison R. Waite appeared as counsel 
for the United States; Sir Roundell Palmer, afterward Lord 
Selborne, appeared for Great Britain, assisted by Professor Moun- 
tague Bernard and Mr. Cohen. How celebrated the names of 
those who negotiated and those who executed the Treaty! Hold- 
ing in their hands issues of the gravest moment, they achieved 
something for humanity. They taught the world that the mag- 
nitude of a controversy need not prevent its peaceful solution. 
They inspired the advocates of peace everywhere with new hope. 
Yet there can be no doubt that, if the parties to the dispute 
touching the Alabama claims, instead of peacefully adjusting their 
differences, had gone to war about them, it would now commonly 
be said that it was impossible to submit such questions to arbi- 
tration. 

Since the conclusion of the arbitrations under the Treaty of 
Washington, the United States and Great Britain have arbi- 
trated the Behring Sea dispute, —a dispute which, as the distin- 
guished agent of the United States has well said, it would have 
been “‘ madness ” to submit to the lottery of force. 

While our arbitrations with Great Britain have been far more 
numerous than those with any other country, this circumstance is 
due to the magnitude and variety of the relations between the 
two countries, and not to an indisposition on our part to extend 
the principle. We have had one arbitration with France, four 
with Spain, and two with Mexico. Besides adjusting miscel- 
laneous claims by arbitration, the United States and Mexico 
have adopted a notable arbitral measure in the convention of 
March 1, 1889, by which a permanent board, denominated an 
International Boundary Commission, is established for the deter- 
mination of questions growing out of changes in the course of the 
Rio Grande and the Colorado river, where they form the boun- 
dary. But the most remarkable of all the arbitral agreements 
between the United States and Mexico is that found in the 
twenty-first article of the treaty of February 2, 1848, commonly 
known as the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, by which it is pro- 
vided that if any disagreement shall arise either as to the inter- 
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pretation of the Treaty or as to any matter concerning the 
political or commercial relations of the two nations, they will en- 
deavor to settle such disagreement by pacific negotiations, and 
that, if such means should fail, they shall not resort to reprisals, 
aggression, or hostility of any kind, until the government “ which 
deems itself aggrieved shall have maturely considered, in the 
spirit of peace and good neighborship, whether it would not be 
better that such difference should be settled by the arbitration of 
commissioners appointed on each side, or by that of a friendly 
nation.” With Hayti the United States has had three arbitra- 
tions; with Venezuela, three; with Colombia, three ; with Peru, 
three; with Chili, two; with Portugal, two; and with Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, and Paraguay, one each. 

Besides the arbitrations to which the United States has been a 
party, there have been in the present century arbitrations between 
France and the Netherlands, Great Britain and Portugal, Vene- 
zuela and Colombia, Peru and Ecuador, Great Britain and Ger- 
many, Peru and Japan, France and Nicaragua, the Netherlands 
and the Dominican Republic, Costa Rica and Nicaragua, France 
and Great Britain, Chili and Peru, Italy and Switzerland, Great 
Britain and Colombia, Great Britain and Chili, and Great Britain 
and Brazil. 

The frequent adoption of arbitration in recent times is con- 
elusive evidence of the existence of a widely prevalent sentiment 
in favor of the amicable settlement of international differences. 
This sentiment, the natural outgrowth of a humane civilization, 
besides finding expression in treaties of arbitration, has disclosed 
itself in many other forms. As early as 1832, the Senate of 
Massachusetts, by a vote of 19 to 5, adopted resolutions expres- 
sive of the opinion that “some mode should be established for 
the amicable and final adjustment of all international disputes 
instead of resort to war.” In 1837 a resolution of similar 
purport was passed by the House of Representatives of Massa- 
chusetts unanimously, and by the Senate by a vote of 35 to 5. 
In 1844 the Legislature of the same State adopted a resolution 
urging that a congress of nations be convoked to devise meas- 
ures for putting an end to war. In 1852 the Legislature of 
Vermont passed resolutions similar to those adopted by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts in 1837. In 1851 Mr. Foote, from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, reported to the Senate of 
the United States the following resolution : — 

“Whereas appeals to the sword for the determination of 
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national controversies are always productive of immense evils ; 
and whereas the spirit and enterprise of the age, but more 
especially the genius of our own government, the habits of our 
people, and the highest permanent prosperity of our Republic, as 
well as the claims of humanity, the dictates of enlightened reason, 
and the precepts of our holy religion, all require the adoption of 
every feasible measure, consistent with the national honor and 
the security of our rights, to prevent, as far as possible, the recur- 
rence of war hereafter: therefore 

“ Resolved, That in the judgment of this body it would be 
proper and desirable for the government of these United States, 
whenever practicable, to secure in its treaties with other nations 
a provision for referring to the decision of umpires all future 
misunderstandings that cannot be satisfactorily adjusted by ami- 
cable negotiation, in the first instance, before a resort to hos- 
tilities shall be had.” 

Two years later Mr. Underwood reported from the same com- 
mittee a resolution advising the President to secure, whenever it 
might be practicable to do so, “ a stipulation, in all treaties here- 
after entered into with other nations, providing for the adjust- 
ment of any misunderstanding or controversy which may arise 
between the contracting partiés, by referring the same to the 
decision of disinterested and impartial arbitrators to be mutually 
chosen.” 

In 1874 a resolution in favor of general arbitration was passed 
by the House of Representatives. 

In 1883 the government of Switzerland proposed to the United 
States the conclusion of a convention, which should bind the con- 
tracting parties for a period of thirty years, to submit all differ- 
ences between them to arbitration. The President, in his annual 
message to Congress in the same year, said that the government 
had assented to the negotiation of such a treaty. 

In 1890 the International American Conference adopted a 
plan of a treaty, by which arbitration was to be made obligatory 
in all controversies concerning diplomatic and consular privi- 
leges, boundaries, indemnities, the right of navigation, and the 
validity, construction, and enforcement of treaties, and in all 
other cases, whatever their origin, nature, or object, with the 
single exception of questions imperiling independence, and in 
respect of this exception it was provided that arbitration should 
be obligatory on the aggressor. In transmitting this project to 


Congress, the President declared that its ratification would “ con- 
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stitute one of the happiest and most hopeful incidents in the 
history of the Western Hemisphere.” It is to be regretted that 
this treaty lapsed by reason of the failure of the contracting par- 
ties to exchange their ratifications within the period prescribed 
for that purpose. 

In Europe many efforts have been made to devise some means 
whereby the system of armed peace which has so long prevailed 
in that quarter of the globe may be done away with or modified. 
There is a general feeling that the present condition of things 
cannot continue, and that the tension will be relieved either by 
an exhausting struggle, the results of which no one can foresee, or 
by some voluntary action looking toa partial disarmament. In 
recent years associations have been formed in England, in Sweden 
and Norway, in France, in Denmark, and in Switzerland for the 
promotion of international arbitration. In 1888 a number of 
members of the French and English parliaments met at Paris for 
the purpose of forming an Interparliamentary Union for the pur- 
pose of promoting measures of peace, and especially that of arbi- 
tration. The first meeting of the Union was held at Paris during 
the International Exhibition in 1889. It was opened by M. Jules 
Simon, and during its sessions resolutions were adopted recom- 
mending the conclusion of permanent treaties of arbitration, espe- 
cially between nations in whose relative situations there seemed to 
be no particular obstacle to the adoption of such a measure. Ié 
was also decided to hold a conference every year, and a perma- 
nent committee was appointed to carry out the plans of the asso- 
ciation during the recess. In July, 1890, a second meeting of 
the Union was held in London, under the presidency of Lord 
Herschell, formerly Lord Chancellor of England. Conferences 
have since been held at Rome, in 1891; at Berne, in 1892; at 
Christiania, in 1898; at the Hague, in 1894; and at Brussels, 
in 1895. 

At the present time a movement is in progress for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent system of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain. This movement, though it is specially 
active just now, has been gathering force for a number of years. 
Without undertaking to trace its progress minutely, I may say 
that in 1888 a memorial was presented to the President and to 
Congress, signed by two hundred and thirty-three members of 
the British Parliament, urging the conclusion of a treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain which should stipulate 
“that any differences or disputes arising between the two govern- 
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ments, which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency, shall be 
referred to arbitration.” This communication was reénforced by 
petitions and memorials from a great number of associations and 
private individuals, from Maine to California. In the city of 
New York a meeting was held to welcome a deputation of Eng- 
lishmen who had come hither to present the communication ; and 
a resolution was adopted pursuant to which the Mayor appointed 
a committee of five citizens, at the head of whom was the emi- 
nent publicist and law reformer, David Dudley Field, to urge 
upon the President and Congress the making of such a treaty as 
that described. This committee presented to Congress a memo- 
rial amply demonstrative of the beneficence of arbitration, both 
in theory and in practice. On February 14, 1890, the Senate 
adopted a concurrent resolution by which the President was “ re- 
quested to invite, from time to time as fit occasions may arise, 
negotiations with any government with which the United States 
has or may have diplomatic relations, to the end that any differ- 
ences or disputes arising between the two governments, which 
cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency, may be referred to arbi- 
tration, and be peaceably adjusted by such means.” This res- 
olution, which is couched in the same language as the memorial 
of 1888, was concurred in by the House of Representatives on 
the 3d of the following April. On the 16th of July, 1893, the 
British House of Commons passed a resolution expressing its 
cordial sympathy with the purpose in view, and its hope that Her 
Majesty’s government would “lend their ready codperation to 
the government of the United States” upon the basis of the 
resolution of Congress. It seems that after the adoption of the 
resolution by the House of Commons, negotiations were begun 
for the conclusion between the United States and Great Britain 
of a permanent treaty of arbitration. The precise scope of the 
negotiations has not been disclosed, but it is stated that they are 
still in progress. ' 
There are evidences besides those already mentioned of the 
existence both in the United States and in Great Britain of a 
widespread desire for the establishment between the two coun- 
tries of a permanent system of arbitration. With a view to the 
accomplishment of that end numerous public meetings have lately 
been held; and on the 12th of March last an invitation was sent 
out from Washington to representative men, irrespective of party 
or creed, in every State and Territory of the Union, to attend a 
national conference in that city on the 22d and 23d of April “ to 
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express the general conviction that such a system of arbitration 
should be speedily provided for by the proper authorities, and 
with the most comprehensive application practicable.” Among 
the signers of the invitation were Chief Justice Fuller, General 
Miles, Admiral Walker, and many of the most eminent citizens 
in all parts of the country. Ex-Senator Edmunds was chosen 
to preside; addresses were made by distinguished jurists, diplo- 
matists, educators, and clergymen, both Catholic and Protestant ; 
appropriate resolutions were adopted and a committee was ap- 
pointed to present them to the President of the United States. 
A permanent committee of twenty-five was also constituted for 
the purpose of furthering the movement which the conference was 
held to promote. 

The establishment of a permanent system of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain would constitute an impor- 
tant step towards the adoption of judicial methods for the adjust- 
ment of international disputes. As to its influence on the devel- 
opment of international law, much would depend upon the kind 
and the character of the tribunal created to carry the system 
into effect. But in any case a great point would be gained in 
establishing a system which would assure beforehand the sub- 
mission of differences to judicial determination. Such a system 
would tend to prevent disputes, as well as to do away with the 
popular excitement that so often attends the development of 
international differences. It would also secure an opportunity 
for deliberation — a consideration of the utmost practical impor- 
tance. It is a remarkable fact that disastrous wars have been 
entered upon in moments of excitement, with less deliberation 
than would usually be devoted by a private individual to the 
ordinary transactions of every-day life. I have before me, as 
I write, a statement by Thiers as to the circumstances attend- 
ing the declaration of war by France against Prussia in 1870. 
France, he solemnly affirms, did not want war. Those who 
chiefly desired it were certain men about the court and a number 
of speculators on the Bourse. The latter, who were suffering 
from a financial depression, thought that, after fifty thousand 
men were sacrificed, the horizon would clear and business would 
improve. In a single night the whole aspect of affairs was 
changed. An unauthenticated rumor raised a sudden excitement, 
of which those who desired war took advantage to accomplish their 
aims. When the legislative assembly met, the tumult began. 
Thiers pleaded for delay, declaring his belief that in twenty-four 
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hours everything would be explained and peace assured. Insults 
were hurled at him from all parts of the chamber. In a mo- 
ment war was declared,—‘“a war,” says Thiers, “ certainly the 
most calamitous that France ever undertook in her long and 
stormy career.” 


J. B. Moore. 


CotumB1A CoLLeGE, New York. 





THE LIMITS OF EVOLUTION. 


It has become a commonplace that in the thinking of the nine- 
teenth century the epochal and characteristic idea is the concep- 
tion of Evolution. This conception has at length come to pervade 
every province of human experience even, is now in some loose 
sense a general habit of thought, and seems on the eve of becom- 
ing all-dominating. Its devotees have for some years demanded 
that the mind of man itself —in which the conception has its 
very origin and support — shall confess its own subjection to the 
universal fact of evolution, shall henceforth acknowledge itself 
to be simply a result of development from what is not mind, and 
shall regard all that it has been accustomed to call its highest 
attributes —its ideality, its sense of duty, its religion —as tra- 
cing their origin back to the unideal, the conscienceless, the unre- 
ligious, and as thus depending for their very being on what has 
aptly been termed “ the physical basis of life.” 

This doctrine of mental origins need not be taken in the sense 
of materialism. Indeed, its able and exact advocates expressly 
repudiate the materialistic construction often put upon it; and, to 
meet their views with precision and justice, one must carefully 
and persistently discriminate their doctrine from materialism, 
even though doing this may cost much exercise of subtlety: the 
distinction is real, be it as subtle as it may. Rather, the new 
doctrine is a mode of idealism ; and this idealistic philosophy takes 
two different forms. In the hands of most evolutionists, the 
philosophy is agnosticism, — idealism arrested at the line of mere 
subjectivity and skeptical negation ; it demands that the God of 
our familiar religion, the omniscient Creator who sees in the 
beginning that consummate end when the children of his hand 
shall bear his perfect spiritual image, and who thus is eternally 
their Redeemer, shall abdicate in favor of the Unknowable, — the 
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omnipresent Power that is indeed immanent in all things, and 
whose resistless infinity comes forth in the ever-varying, ever- 
growing process of evolution, but whose nature and whose final 
goal are wholly and forever hidden from even possible knowledge ; 
the Immutable Energy, of which we may declare neither that it 
is conscious nor that it is unconscious, maintain neither that it is 
material nor that it is immaterial. But in the hands of others 
the philosophy of evolution becomes an affirmative idealism ; the 
theory of the Unknowable gives way to the theory of Cosmic 
Theism, the Persistent Force to the Omnipresent Mind; God is 
made immanent in Nature, — as directly present throughout the 
immensity of the universe as each person’s mind is to its own 
body. Every member in the vast whole, nay, every atom, is in- 
stinct with God, — yes, is God in some limitation or other, and 
in some victorious expression or other, of his incessant energy : — 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 


all things are but aspects in the self-vision of the one and only 
Eternal Consciousness, whose ceaseless rending of all his own 
disguises, that he may at length appear to himself in his proper 


image, unconfined and unobscured, is the explanatory cause of 
that ever-changing, ever-broadening, and ever-deepening stream 
of existence which we have learned to name the Drama of Evolu- 
tion. 

One or the other of these philosophies now claims to supplant 
in the consciousness of the age the venerable forms of old reli- 
gion, and seems almost on the verge of effecting its desire. The 
science of our century, stimulated to unprecedented discovery by 
ideas derived from the philosophy that ushered the century in, 
comes at the century’s close to the support of those ideas with its 
vast accumulations; and the new consensus of our time appears 
to gain its proper utterance, now in the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer, and now in that Neo-Hegelianism regarding which the 
current question is, whether it can get its best expression by 
being read as Hegel Darwinized, or as Darwin Hegelized. The 
change that seems imminent, in whichever way interpreted, would 
be profound indeed, — far profoundez than appears on the surface. 
Its revolutionary character is so little comprehended by the mass 
of the intelligent that many of the official teachers of Christianity, 
to say nothing of its less critical laity, not only dally with the 
new views, chiefly with Cosmic Theism, but openly embrace them, 
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with no apparent suspicion of their hostility to the principles 
that are fundamental to the Faith. Not from the caprice of 
his merely private way of thinking, but from a real, even if 
obscure, apprehension of the things indispensable to that Faith, 
Mr. Balfour, in “ The Foundations of Belief,” assails both forms 
of the new philosophy,— forms which he prefers to designate 
Naturalism and Transcendental Idealism. Were the complete 
substitution of either for the philosophy underlying the older 
religion conclusively to take place, we of the western civilization 
should literally have entered a New World. 

Many doubtless believe that we, are in that strange New World 
already, beyond return; but many more still hang back, disturbed 
by anxious questionings, —by an inward struggle between the 
authority of what seems truth declared by new science and the 
majesty of what is felt to be an ineffable good which the apparent 
truth seems to put in peril. For my own part, I side with those 
who feel that the vaunted new world of evolutional philosophy is 
of a portent so threatening to the highest concerns of man that 
we ought at any rate to look more than once before we leap; 
we ought to ask insistently what this new world really makes of 
mankind, of its vocation and its destiny, and we ought to insist 
upon an unevasive answer. It may undoubtedly be said, and so 
far well said, that the evil bearing of a doctrine on hopes in- 
dulged by man cannot alter the fact of its truth; but we have at 
least the right, and in the highest case we have the duty, to de- 
mand that we shall know what its bearings on our highest human 
interests are. If the truth bodes us ill, that very ill-boding is 
part of the whole truth ; and though, unquestionably, we shall have 
to submit to it even though it destroy us, it cannot follow that 
we could approve it or ought to approve it. To glorify what 
is our destruction would be indeed to play the fool and add the 
anguish of self-contempt to the tragedy of our being. 

It ought to be plain, and I am convinced it will be plain on a 
careful and exact examination, that the so-called Philosophy of 
Evolution, when given such a scope as to make evolution the 
ground and explanation of the existence of mind in man, is 
destructive of the reality of the human person, and therefore of 
that entire world of moral good, of beauty, and of unqualified 
truth, which depends on personal reality for its being. This 
hostility to personality and its threefold world of ideal life is a 
fact belonging to every evolutional account of the mind in man, 
whether the account be made in terms of the agnostic or the 
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cosmotheistic view of the Eternal Ground of being. Both views 
would explain the origin and the progressive sustentation of the 
whole human consciousness by the merely efficient causation ex- 
erted by that Eternal Ground. The Immanent God of the ideal- 
istic evolutionists is just as truly the sole real agent in producing 
and carrying on the consciousness of the creature, is just as 
incessantly and directly the creature’s executive cause, as is the 
Persistent Unknowable of the agnostic. The world of moral 
freedom, which is a fundamental postulate of the Christian Faith, 
is annulled by both conceptions alike; and while the theory of 
Cosmic Theism, if treated with such idealistic methods as those 
employed by Prof. Joseph Le Conte in his later writings, may 
be made to provide for a quasi immortality of the distinct sin- 
gle soul, we should nevertheless remember that the ever-present 
brooding of the immanent Cosmic Mind forever suppresses the 
possibility of real freedom, and consequently takes away from 
the everlasting continuance of the so-called soul all that could 
make it a genuine individual, and all the moral worth that alone 
could give to continuance what Christianity means by Life Eter- 
nal. Under the evolutionary theory of man, the world of real 
persons, the world of individual responsibility with its harmony 
of spontaneous dutifulness, disappears. With it disappears the 
genuine personality of God. An immanent Cosmic Conscious- 
ness is not a personal God; for the very quality of personality is, 
that a person is a being who recognizes others as having a reality 
of the same unqualified nature as his own, and who thus sees 
himself as a member of a moral republic, standing to other per- 
sons in an immutable relationship of reciprocal duties and rights, 
himself endowed with dignity, and acknowledging the dignity of 
all the rest. The doctrine of a Cosmic Consciousness, on the con- 
trary, reduces all created minds to mere phenomena or, at best, 
mere modes of the Sole Divine Life, and all their lives to mere 
effects of its solitary omnipresent causation : — 


When me they fly, I am the wings. 


This discovery that the leading conceptions of the evolutional 
philosophy are opposed to the vital conceptions underlying the 
historical religion of our western civilization, does not in the 
least settle the merits of the issue between them in the court of ra- 
tional evidence. But my contention is that the interests at stake, 
touching all that might impart to human life a real worth, and 
all that our past culture has taught us most to value, are so great 
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as to justify us in challenging any theory that threatens them. 
Human nature is not prepared to face despair until it shall have 
been proved beyond all question, and after a search entirely 
exhaustive, that despair must indeed be faced. 

Amid ali the clamor of the times in extolling evolution, then, 
it is eminently seasonable to ask, Just how much can the Princi- 
ple of Evolution really do? Is it of such reach and such profun- 
dity as actually to serve for the explanation of everything known? 
To state the question more exactly, How far over the fields of 
being does evolution really go, and with unbroken continuity ? 
Aiming to discuss this question critically and definitively, let us 
ask: (1) Whether Evolution has no limits at all; (2) Whether 
it has not limits even within the universe of phenomena, and, if 
it has, what these limits are; and, (3) If these limits, though 
recognizable, can still be passed, what is the only clue to the pos- 
sibility of making evolution cosmically continuous ? 

Our question is not at all a question of science. It is only 
when men of science, or other persons fascinated by the powers 
of the scientific method, undertake to raise this into the method 
of philosophy, that our question ever comes forward. Upon it 
science is reservedly silent: it is a question of philosophy alone ; 
and philosophers, whether professedly such or not, who make this 
new and surprising claim for the method and evidences of science 
must not expect to carry the day by mere proclamation. They 
must come to the bar of historic philosophy, and be judged by 
that Reason which is the source at once of philosophical and of 
scientific method. . 

Directing our attention to the agnostic form of the new philo- 
sophy, and taking up the first of our foregoing questions, we find 
forthwith a fact of the greatest significance. Yet it is continu- 
ally so ignored or neglected, in the loose popular apprehension of 
evolution, that its statement will likely enough come to many as 
a genuine surprise, and not improbably as a mystery hard to 
fathom. When the question is brought home whether evolution 
has no limits at all, the careful and really qualified advocates of 
the evolutional philosophy are found to be the most stringent 
deniers of the limitless range of evolution. Its limits, they say, 
are rigid and absolute: it reigns only in the field of phenomena, 
— including the “outer” or physical world of the external senses, 
and the “inner” or psychical world open to mental experience, 
otherwise called “inner sense.” The distinction on which this 
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position rests is so important that I shall surely be pardoned for 
going far enough into the explanation of philosophical technicali- - 
ties to make it clear. It is the distinction between (1) the facts 
of direct experience — the realities that present themselves to our 
sensible apprehension, “ outer” or “inner,” as the, case may be, 
forming a series of innumerable items arranged either by con- 
tiguity in space or by succession in time — and (2) a higher or 
profounder kind of reality which reason requires us to assume as 
the sufficient and indispensable ground for the occurrence and the 
ceaseless changing of the former, and, above all, for those change- 
less connections of sequence and position which we observe 
among them, and which, with common consent, we designate as 
the laws of cause and effect, or of the uniformity of nature. To 
mark the fact that the realities of the first sort are without other 
evidence than their presentation to our senses “outer” or “ in- 
ner,” it is agreed in philosophy to call them phenomena ; that 
is, simply appearances in consciousness. To mark the counter 
fact that the underlying Reality contrasted with appearances, and 
required as their grounding explanation, though forever hidden 
from the senses, is without other evidence than that of pure rea- 
son, philosophical consensus names it a nowmenon, — that is, a 
reality present simply to the reason; borrowing the name Noume- 
non as well as the name Phenomenon from the speech of the 
Greeks, whose word for reason was notis. Upon this distinction 
between the phenomenal and the noumenal the whole discussion 
hangs and turns. To the proposition maintained by evolutionist 
philosophy, that evolution has no application beyond phenomena 
and can have none, historic philosophy at once gives its assent 
and its authority. The dispute begins only when the school of 
evolution goes on to place the whole of human nature in the realm 
of the phenomenal, denying to the human person even asa psychic 
being any noumenal reality of its own, and treating it as a mere 
form in which, as in all other phenomena, the supersensible 
Noumenon appears; or, in other words, as a mere manifestation 
or effect of the Noumenon, which is held by the school to be 
omnipresent, immutable, immanent in all phenomena, indivisible 
and all-embracing, one and sole. 

From this point of agreement among all evolutionists, agnostic 
and pantheistic alike, the dispute opens further when those of the 
agnostic party go on to declare that the Reality beyond pheno- 
mena — which they insist exists (and must exist) as an “ immutable 
datum of consciousness” — must be regarded as permanently the 
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Unknowable, and on the ground, moreover, that nothing deserv- 
ing the name of knowledge is attainable by any method but that 
based on the evidences of sense, — the method of natural science. 
To this extravagant estimate of scientific method, to the super- 
ficial philosophy of that method which it implies, and to the con- 
sequent construing of the Noumenon as unknowable, the panthe- 
istic idealists demur, and go on to vindicate the complete know- 
ableness of the Reality at the basis of experience by attempting 
to show Reason itself to be that Reality, which as perfectly self- 
knowing must be perfectly knowable to reason in men. The 
issue thus becomes sharp and implacable between the agnostics 
and these affirmative idealists; and it is only just to say that 
in the demurrer to the overestimate of natural science and its 
method, in the criticism of the shallow analysis of that method, 
and in the protest against the finality of agnosticism, historic 
philosophy sides with these quasi theists. The agnostic position, 
the largest historic view of philosophy would say, is an unwar- 
rantable arrest of the philosophic movement of reason; and its 
unjustifiable character appears in the fact, which can clearly be 
shown, that it involves at once a petitio and a self-contradiction. 
The largest philosophy would no doubt convict cosmotheistic evo- 
lutionism also of an undue arrest of reason; but it is first con- 
cerned to approve the protest of this form of idealism against 
the assault on the power of reason to reach absolute reality, and 
to justify its criticism of the agnostic interpretation of the method 
of science as a shallow analysis of what the method presupposes. 
Let us turn, first of all, to the proof that agnosticism involves a 
self-contradiction and a begging of the question. 

If it were unquestionable that we can only know what our senses 
tell us, — only the facts of present and past experience, — then 
“it needs must follow as the night the day” that we can‘ know 
only phenomena, and that the noumenal Reality beyond pheno- 
mena must remain forever unknowable. But to say that “ we 
have but faith;” that “we cannot know;” that “ knowledge is 
of things we see,” — is to dogmatize in the very premises of the 
debate, and to raid upon the central matter at issue. The question 
whether we have not some knowledge independent of any and all 
experience — whether there must not, unavoidably, be some know- 
ledge a priori, some knowledge which we come at simply by 
virtue of our nature — is really the paramount question, around 
which the whole conflict in philosophy concentrates, and on the 
decision of which the settlement of every other question hangs. 
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To cast the course of a philosophy upon a negative answer to 
it, as if this were a matter of course (which the English school 
from Hobbes onward has continually done), is to proceed not 
only upon a petitio, but upon a delusion regarding the security of 
the road. The delusion might far more fitly be called an igno- 
ratio elenchi —an “ overlooking of the thumbscrew” — than the 
fallacy which actually has that name; for those who entertain it 
are blind to the snare laid for them in the very structure of that 
experience on which they build their doctrine, and risk unawares 
the thumbscrew prepared by Kant. He suggested that experi- 
ence may not be simple at all, but may be complex, so that the 
very possibility of the experience which seems to the empiricist 
the absolute foundation of knowledge may depend on the presence 
in it of a factor that will have to be acknowledged as a priori ; 
this issues from the nature of the mind that has the experience, 
and introduces into experience all that distinguishableness, that 
arrangedness, and that describable form, without which it could 
not be conceived as apprehensible or intelligible, — that is, as an 
experience at all. The happy thought of Mr. Spencer and his 
school at this juncture — to turn the flank of Kant and his “ pure 
reason” by applying the conception of evolution to the origin of 
ideas, and explaining @ priori knowing away by the theory that 
cognitions which in remote ancestral beings were merely habit- 
ual associations, in which no incapability of exception was felt, 
must, in the course of generations following one another through 
countless ages, and transmitting their accumulated associations in 
ever-increasing mass and cohesion, come at length to be felt in us 
men as part of the nature of things and incapable of alteration — 
does not do the work it was contrived to do. It cannot get rid of 
Kant’s suggestion, that in order to the solidifying of associations 
in any consciousness there must be some principle —some spring 
— of association, of unification, of synthesis, in that consciousness 
itself. Nor can it, by the suggestion of a counter theory how- 
ever plausible, dispose of those profound and penetrating argu- 
ments of Kant’s, by which the great Konigsberger shows Time 
and Space, for instance, to be a priori, and exposes the fact that 
every attempt to explain them as generalizations from experience 
must tacitly assume them already operative in the very formation 
of the experiences from which the generalization is made: with- 
out them, the thinker could not make use of the experiences to 
generalize to them; he must have had them and employed them 
already, in order to his having in the experiences the requisite 
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characters on which to rest the generalization. The theory that 
the synthetic processes in human consciousness are merely asso- 
ciations of habit, Hume, to be sure, construed with reference to 
each single mind only ; but adding the vast enginery of xonic 
evolution to his views really does nothing toward removing that 
weighty and piercing objection of Kant’s. Whatever seeming ne- 
cessity of other ideas evolution and heredity might be assumed 
to explain, the attempt to explain by them the origin of our con- 
sciousness of Time must fall under the ban of Kant’s saying. 
Time is presupposed in any association of sensible items at all ; 
myriadfold is it presupposed in the ever-accumulating, ever- 
consolidating associations in the drift of evolution. It is the in- 
dispensable presupposition for our even figuring to ourselves the 
process of evolution ; it cannot have been transmitted to us ex- 
cept by having previously been acquired somewhere among our 
progenitors, more or less remote. When did it enter the stream 
of evolution, and how? There is no escape from Kant’s implica- 
tion that not even evolution —the cosmic conception of which 
was perfectly familiar to him, which he, indeed, was the first to 
expound with large detail (in his “ Universal History of the 
Heavens’), and which he therefore cannot have failed to include 
in his sweeping assertion about every attempt to found Time on 
generalization — can produce Time, the infinite possibility of suc- 
cession, in our consciousness ; for Time is the necessary presup- 
position without which evolving consciousness could not have the 
groupings of succession, hardening evermore, that are supposed 
to lead slowly on to the consciousness of Time as a necessary 
and immutable condition of experience. There is for the evolu- 
tionist no escape from Kant’s clutches, except he maintain either 
that succession can exist without Time, or else that Time is per se 
itself a thing, instead of a relating principle for things. If he 
takes the former alternative, he falls into Kant’s elench more 
hopelessly than ever, for he will have to tell what, in that case, 
succession intelligibly is; if he takes the latter, he will recede 
into antiquated metaphysics, which, at any rate in respect to the 
nature of Time, received its quietus in Kant’s “ Transcendental 
Aisthetic.” 

The cautious thinker, then, who would estimate the value of 
agnostic evolutionism in the light of the history of philosophical 
discussion, will join in the verdict that the current Philosophy of 
Evolution is guilty of the fallacy of petitio when it offers its 
argument for the Unknowable as if it were a proof conclusive. 
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The argument rests on a parti pris in the fundamental dispute in 
philosophy, especially in modern philosophy, and so leaves the 
whole system built upon it in the air. A much more serious mat- 
ter is, that by its neglect of Kant’s profound and hitherto unre- 
futed considerations, and by disregarding the presumption thus es- 
tablished in favor of the opposing view, it draws upon itself the 
discredit of philosophizing somewhat in the dark, .and not in 
the wide daylight of entire historic thought. Far from being the 
conclusive truth which its tone of confident propagandism would 
imply, and which the throng of its generally intelligent but inex- 
pert readers are prone to take for granted, the agnostic system 
appears to the critical student of philosophy as logically an open 
question at best. 

The self-contradiction of agnosticism is a characteristic common 
to it with other philosophies that fall short of a view completely 
comprehensive. The self-contradiction comes out in a peculiar 
way, particularly interesting for the critical history of thought. 
It may be made apparent as follows: The system maintains at 
once the two propositions, (1) that all knowledge is founded wholly 
on sense-perception, physical or psychic, and is consequently re- 
stricted to the objects and items of experience, that is, to phe- 
nomena merely ; and (2) that the Reality beyond phenomena is 
nevertheless an immutable datum of consciousness, that is, an 
unquestionable certainty, or, in equivalent words, a matter of 
unqualified knowledge. In short, it is maintained that we can 
only know by means of sense, and yet can really know that the 
supersensible exists; that our cognitive powers are confined to 
the field of phenomena, and yet that they somehow penetrate 
beyond that field sufficiently to know that a Noumenon is real. 
We are naturally led to ask: By what strange power is this 
feat accomplished? By what criterion of truth is this certainty 
tested? It certainly cannot be by sense, for the object is super- 
sensible: how, then, is it managed? We get this answer: We 
know the truth that the Unknowable exists, by the criterion of all 
truth, namely, the “inconceivability of the opposite.” But if this 
criterion really says anything in support of genuine certainty, it 
says that a pure conception of the mind, going quite beyond the 
literal testimony of sense, is objectively valid in and of itself. 
The only way of escape from this conclusion, plainly contradic- 
tory of the prime thesis that our knowledge rests on sense alone 
and is confined to things of sense, is to say that inconceivability 
means nothing but the incapacity which limited experience begets 
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in us, — our impotence to think beyond the bounds built for us 
by the accumulated pressure of hereditary impressions. But here, 
if we would maintain the empiricist theory of knowledge in its 
consistent integrity, we are confronted with two difficulties: (1) 
How can impotence to pass the limits of experience suddenly be 
transformed into power to pass them and pierce to a Noumenon, 
even as barely existent? (2) How can our incapability of con- 
ceiving the opposite of existence for the Noumenon mean any- 
thing more than that we are so hemmed in by the massed result 
of our sense-impressions as to be unable to release our thoughts 
from their adamantine mould; that we must think as sense 
compels us, and are unable to tell whether the thinking means 
anything more than its own occurrence or not? Construed with 
this rigorous consistency, the existence of a noumenal Unknow- 
able as “an immutable datum of consciousness” turns out to 
mean nothing but this: That our conceptions are built for us in 
such irresistible fashion we cannot help swpposing there is such a 
Noumenon ; but whether a genuine Reality answers to this help- 
less supposition, there is nothing whatever to indicate. There 
thus comes to light a more secret and more deeply constitutional 
contradiction in this agnostic scheme, — the contradiction between 
the merely evolutional origin of our power of thought and the 
reality of that Unknowable from which the system derives its main 
agnostic motif. We learn here, if we attend to what the situa- 
tion means, that we cannot affirm an Absolute Reality and then 
stop short, with the result of leaving it entirely vacuous and blank. 
If we can trust our conceiving powers or our judgment in the 
transcendent act of asserting the reality of the Noumenon, why 
should we be smitten with sudden distrust of our supersensible 
powers when we come to the problem of knowing the nature of 
this transcendent being? Surely there ought to be shown: some 
justification for this arrest of the transcending cognition, — this 
apparently arbitrary discrimination between one of its acts and 
other possible similar acts. It will not do to plead here that the 
Noumenon is per se supersensible, but that the reach of our con- 
ceptive powers, on the contrary, is limited to the world of sense ; 
if we assume that our cognizing the existence of the Noumenon is 
anything more than an illusion, we have already granted to one 
of our conceptions the privilege of overstepping this limit. 

Thus at every turn the inherent inconsistency and inner contra- 
diction lurking in the evolutional explanation of mind, with its 
consequent doctrine of mental limitation, comes into light. The 
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noumenal changeless Energy, incessant and ubiquitous, is rightly 
felt by Mr. Spencer and his school to be indispensable to the ex- 
planation — yes, to the very existence — of evolution. Without 
it no new form could arise among phenomena; nor could there 
be such a fact as variation of species in response to varying en- 
vironment, or as natural selection resulting from a struggle for 
existence. In short, the Unseen Power must be a certainty, if 
evolution is to be and to work; yet when evolution exists, when 
it works with the unbounded sweep desired, and mind becomes 
its product, then mind can have no faculty by which to reach the 
certainty of an Unseen Power, since consciousness is then reduced 
to sense alone, to sense-perceptions and abstractions from them. 

In this impotence of the principle of evolution to cross the 
break between the phenomenal and the noumenal, displayed, as it 
is, in such an apparel of contradictions and assumptions, the 
philosophic range of evolution finds its First Limit. 


II. 


Passing to our second question, we ask: Can evolution be made 
validly continuous throughout the world of phenomena? Here 
we speedily become aware that it cannot have even this compass, 
except at the, cost of undergoing a change of meaning in kind. 
The primary meaning of evolution is the meaning proper to the 
world of living beings, in which it had its first scientific sugges- 
tion, and where alone its scientific evidences are found. But bio- 
logical evolution, the only evolution thus far known to science, 
not only means logical community, or resemblance for observa- 
tion and thought, but also likeness due to descent and birth, — to 
a physiological community, through the process of reproduction. 
It is directly dependent on the generative function, and its native 
meaning is lost when we pass the boundaries of the living world. 
What is it to mean when it has passed its first and literal sense? 
What is the continuous thread by which a unity of development 
is to hold, not only among living beings, but also among those 
without life, since it cannot any longer be physiological descent ? 
How is this chasm, that now comes into view between the inor- 
ganic and the organic, to be bridged? Empiricist principles 
would require us to bridge it with some element of sensible ex- 
perience, — by some hypothesis made in terms of such experience 
alone. There is no hypothesis of this kind, however, but that 
of “spontaneous generation,” — whatever this handy phrase may 
mean. This hypothesis historic philosophy and recent science 
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correctly designate as a generatio wquivoca, and they show that 
all the indications of careful biology are steadily more and more 
against the assumption which it covers. The logical march of the 
notion Evolution here suffers a certain arrest; the thread of 
continuity disappears from the region recognized by agnosticism 
as verifiably known, and seems to vanish into something unknow- 
able. We instinctively ask, as we before asked about the unknow- 
able Noumenon, Why should we believe that such a continuity 
exists at all? How can there be any evidence of its actuality, if 
there is no real evidence for anything except the evidence of 
sense ? 

In this break between the inorganic and the organic, evolution, 
as a principle of such continuity as philosophic explanation re- 
quires, finds its Second Limit. 


III. 


On the other hand, the recognition of continuity in some sense 
or other — a logical or intelligible resemblance, and a continued 
progression of resemblance, among all the parts of the inorganic 
world, and between the parts of the inorganic and those of the 
organic too —is to our mental nature irresistible. What is the 
true sense in which the reality of this continuous connection ought 
to be taken? Some explanation of it is for our intelligence im- 
perative. It cannot mean literal descent by physiological gen- 
eration ; it cannot be by reproduction through sap or through 
blood. What, then, can it mean? what alone must it mean? 
Inexplicability by anything merely sensible — even psychic, when 
this is taken simply as the sensibly psychic —here shows up 
plainly. If the notion of continuous genesis is to be made appre- 
hensible to our understanding, if it is not to vanish into some- 
thing utterly obscure and meaningless, the meaning for it must 
be sought and found in some mode of mind — our mind — quite 
other than the mode of sense. But such a mode the agnostic 
interpretation of evolution, and, reciprocally, the evolutional inter- 
pretation of mind as originating out of non-mind, necessarily 
denies. 

At this juncture, then, where a new break is discovered, — 
the break between physiological and logical genesis, — the philo- 


sophical reach of evolution betrays its Third Limit. 
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TV. 

The preceding result is recognized — in fact, is proclaimed — 
by agnostic evolutionism, in its tenet of an Omnipresent Energy, 
whose existence it maintains as a certainty, but whose nature it 
declares inscrutable. This inference of some necessary noumenal 
Ground is the deep trait in Mr. Spencer’s doctrine, answering to 
the true nature of the philosophic impulse, and constituting his 
system’s profoundest claim to the title of a philosophy ; but. the 
dogma that the nature of this Ground is past finding out really 
means that the universal resemblance among phenomena of every 
order — the mysterious kinship, not only of the inorganic and 
the organic, but of the entire physical and physiological world 
and the psychic world — must be accepted as a dead and voice- 
less fact, a “final inexplicability,” as Stuart Mill used to say. 
But surely philosophy means explanation, else it is not philosophy ; 
surely, too, a “ final inexplicability’ does not explain. While, 
then, historic philosophy goes heartily along with Mr. Spencer 
and his school in their metaphysics thus far, it declines to arrest 
its progress with them here, and pronounces that in the secret 
Something at the heart of universal phenomenal resemblance, 
still to be explained, but by their form of evolutionism confes- 


sedly inexplicable, evolution as an explanatory principle comes 
upon a fatal check. 

In this self-confessed inability to supply any final explanation 
of the great fact upon which its own movement rests, evolution as 
a principle of philosophy, that is, of thorough explanation, ex- 
poses its Fourth Limit. There is a bottomless chasm between 
the Unknowable and the explanatory. 


V. 

When the philosophic progress has arrived at this point, how- 
ever, its further pathway becomes evident, and consistent thought 
will discover what this limiting Something is. It may provision- 
ally be called, correctly enough, the Omnipresent Energy ; it 
might well enough be called by the apter and still less assumptive 
title of the Continuous Copula. We can now determine the real 
nature of this undefined Something ; for the immediate settlement 
is only in regard to its kind, and not as to the specific being or 
beings, amid a’ possible world of noumena, in which that kind is 
presented. We cannot, by our next philosophic advance, deter- 
mine forthwith whether the being having the nature referred to is 
the absolutely Ultimate Being of that kind; the kind may be 
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ultimate, even though the being be not so. It will be an impor- 
tant step, however, if we can show now what the nature of the 
yet undetermined Copula is; it will, moreover, at once appear in 
what being, known to us, the proximate seat of that nature is, — 
the seat first at hand, relatively to the connection between the 
parts and species of Nature, and to the evolutional character 
which that connection undeniably wears. 

It is a common characteristic of most philosophies that they 
proceed somewhat precipitately with the act of noumenal or met- 
aphysical inference, and, passing Auman nature forgetfully by, 
leap at once to the being of what they call the Absolute Reality, 
and to the determination of the nature belonging to that. This 
is like determining the nature and reality of the landscape, while 
ignoring the nature and existence of the eye that sees it and in 
truth gives it being, or helps to give it being. Not the Absolute 
Being, not the Absolute Mind, or God, which the reality of evo- 
lution may finally presuppose, but rather mind as a nature or 
kind, and, proximately, mind in man, as the immediate and direct 
expression of the Copula whose nature we seek to know, must be 
the first and unavoidable Reality reached by metaphysical cog- 
nition. 

That this is the true next step in our progress toward settling 
the character of the Continuous Copula, or Omnipresent Energy, 
will become apparent by analyzing the conception Evolution, and 
noting in the result the conditions essential to the conception, 
if it is to be taken as a real principle reigning as wide as the 
universe of possible phenomena. It is evident that the elements 
uniting in the notion Evolution are the following : — 

(1) Time and Space. The conception of evolution is a serial 
conception, relating only to a world of items arranged in suc- 
cession, or else in contiguity more or less close, or more or less 
remote. But Time and Space are the media without which this 
seriality essential to evolution could neither be thought nor per- 
ceived. 

(2) Change and Progression. Evolution is not a static but 
a dynamic aspect of phenomena. Under evolution, the items in 
the time-series and the space-series are viewed as undergoing per- 
petual change; and not simply change, but change that on the 
whole is marked by stages of increase in complexity and diver- 
sity of being, so that the world of phenomena, as a whole, is con- 
ceived as gradually attaining a greater and greater fullness and 
richness of being. The expert in biology would doubtless tell us 
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that the “ascent of life” is extremely irregular; that there is 
decline and decadence as well as growth and aggrandizement. 
But even the biologist finds the continual ascent in life when it 
is regarded in the large, in the range from the lowest plant to 
the highest animal, and through the series of the great genera 
within these kingdoms. And when we take the still larger view 
of cosmic evolution, this element of progression or ascent becomes 
the absolutely vital one in the conception. ; 
(3) Causation. This would be better described as Natural 
Causation or Physical Causation, in order to distinguish it, by 
an apt term, from another element which, we shall presently see, 
enters into evolution, and which we should correspondingly name 
Metaphysical or Supernatural Causation. The causation we are 
considering now is directly involved in evolution by the preced- 
ing elements of Change and Progression. We should mean by 
it the Mechanism and the Chemism involved in the changes and 
development of phenomena. The habit of popular speech and 
surface thought is to regard and describe causation as a process 
by which one phenomenon “ produces” another. But an exacter 
thought states the two as simply in a certain relation, the rela- 
tion of Cause and Effect. In this light, causation holds both in 
physical and in psychical succession, and means a certain connec- 
tion or nexus between phenomena. The most current philosophy 
of evolution, based on the dogma of the sense-origin of all know- 
ledge, and on the sole and final efficiency of the unanalyzed 
method of science, consistently interprets this connection into 
the merely regular succession of the past,—a sequence merely 
de facto ; but, if we thoroughly consider what is logically pre- 
supposed in scientific method as actually used by the competent, 
we shall readily see that it should be interpreted as necessary and 
irreversible succession, a sequence inevitable forever. For the 
vital process in scientific method is induction, or generalization ; 
and the secret of it, as actually employed in scientific practice, 
lies in taking observeds uccessions in phenomena, and when, with 
the help of the various methods of precision — agreement, differ- 
ence, joint agreement, concomitant variation — they are brought 
to represent exactly what occurs, then suddenly giving to these 
merely historical successions the value of universal laws, having a 
predictive authority over the future in sewcula swculorum. If in 
this process there is always a cautious reserve in the mind of the 
practiced and sedate man of science (as indeed there is), the 
reserve has no reference to the amazing final act of generaliza- 
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tion; all the anxieties of the expert are about the precision of 
his facts. His immovable assumption about the generalization 
is that, when once the particulars are settled, this process takes 
place of itself, is matter of course, is resistless and flawless: if 
there is error anywhere in the scientific procedure, it is in the 
observations and experiments, or in the sifting and correcting of 
them by the methods of precision. The moment we are satisfied 
that our particulars are exactly settled, that moment the gener- 
alization becomes irresistible, and we declare that a law of nature 
is disclosed. But what prompts and supports the generalization ? 
It cannot be just the facts: for, simply by themselves, they can 
mean nothing but themselves. What is it, then? The implica- 
tion is not to be escaped : — The ground of every generalization 
is added in to the facts by the generalizing mind, on the prompt- 
ing of a conception organic in it. This organic conception is, 
that actual connections between phenomena, supposing them to 
be exactly ascertained, are not simply actual, but are necessary. 
The logic of induction thus rests at last on the mind’s own dec- 
laration that between phenomena there are connections which 
are real, not merely apparent, not simply phenomenal but nou- 
menal ; that the reality of such connections lies in their necessity, 
and that the processes of Nature are accordingly unchangeable. 
But the implication most significant of all in this tacit logic is 
the indispensable postulate of the whole process : namely, that this 
necessity in the connection of phenomena issues from the organic 
action of the mind itself. The mind itself, then, if the processes 
of science are to be credited with the value of truth, is the proxi- 
mate seat of that nature for which we are seeking as explanatory 
of what the Continuous Copula really is. At next hand to Nature, 
our mind itself is that Copula. This truth will become clearer 
and clearer as we proceed with the analysis of evolution. 

(4) Logical Unity is the next great step. It is of course ob- 
vious that evolution, like every other scheme of conception, must 
have its parts conformed to the laws of logical coherence, and 
that in this sense Logical Unity is a factor in the very notion of 
evolution. But we can now see that it is present there in a sense 
far profounder and more vital. In fact, according to the result 
of the preceding step in our analysis, Logical Unity is simply the 
direct and manifest version of Causation in terms of mind, which 
we just now came upon as the authentic meaning of the causal 
Copula. As the logic of induction sends us directly to the organic 
or a priori activity of thought for the warrant of science, and 
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thus indicates mind to be the real nature of the Omnipresent 
Energy, it now becomes evident that the vague thread of kinship 
running through all phenomena is the thread of logic, and that 
the suggested common parentage of all is just the parentage of 
thought. The unity of logic, the unity of congruous conceptions, 
is the only unity that joins by one unbroken tie the diverse forms 
of the inorganic, the organic, and the psychic, and thus spans all 
the breaks between mechanical, chemical, and physiological gen- 
esis by a continuous logical genesis, and at the same time closes 
the gap between explanation and the so-called Unknowable. The 
kindred uniting all these beings and orders of being, so con- 
trasted and divergent, so incapable of any merely natural or 
physical generation one from the other, is the inner harmony be- 
tween the lawful members in a single intelligible Plan, issuing 
from one and the same intelligent nature. In brief, the only 
cosmic genesis, the only genesis that brings forth alike from cos- 
mic vapor to star, from star to planetary system, from mineral 
to plant, from plant to animal, from the physiological to the psy- 
chic, is the genesis that constitutes the life of logic, — the gene- 
sis of one conception from another conception by virtue of the 
membership of both in a system of conceptions organized by an 
all-embracing Idea. This all-determining Idea can be nothing 
other than the organic form intrinsic in the self-active mind, 
whose spontaneous life of consciousness creatively utters itself 
in a whole of conceptions, logically serial, forming a procession 
through gradations of approach, ever nearer and nearer, to the 
Idea that begets them each and all. By this it becomes plain 
that the theme of evolution, if it is to be indeed cosmic and reign 
in all phenomena, must have all its previous elements — succes- 
sion ; contiguity ; causal connection ; generation, mechanical, chem- 
ical, physiological, and psychic — translated upward into this 
logical genesis. We have just seen that this has its source in the 
mind’s organic Idea, or primal self-consciousness of its own intrin- 
sic nature. 

(5) Ideality, or Final Cause. — This, as the mind’s conscious- 
ness of its own form of being as self-conscious, — that is, spon- 
taneously conscious and spontaneously or originally real, — is 
the authentic meaning of causality. In the Cause as self-con- 
scious Ideal, the consciousness of its own thinking nature as the 
‘measure of all things,” — as “ source, motive, path, original and 
end,” — we at length come to causation in the strictest sense, 
Kant’s Causality with freedom. It might happily be called, in 
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contrast to natural causation, supernatural causation, or, in con- 
tradistinction from physical, metaphysical causation. The caus- 
ality of self-consciousness — the causality that creates and inces- 
santly recreates in the light of its own Idea, and by the attraction 
of it as an ideal originating in the self-consciousness purely — is the 
only complete causality, because it is the only form of being that 
is free. Here, seeing that Final Cause — causation at the call of 
self-posited aim or end —is the only full and genuine Cause, 
we further see that Nature, the cosmic aggregate of phenomena 
and the cosmic bond of their law which we call Force, is, after 
all, only an effect ; more exactly, it is only a cause in the sense 
in which every effect in its turn becomes a cause. Still more 
exactly, it is the proximate or primary effect of the creating 
mind ; within and under which prime effect, and subject to its 
control as a sovereign conception in the logic of creation, every 
other effect — every phenomenon and every generic group of phe- 
nomena — must take its rise, and have its course and its exit. 
Throughout Nature, as distinguished from idealizing Mind, there 
reigns no causation but transmission. As every phenomenal 
cause is only a transmissive and therefore passive agent, so 
Nature itself is only a passive transmitter. But because of its 
origin in the Final Causation of intelligence, its whole must 
conform to the Ideal that expresses the essential form of intelli- 
gent being, and all its parts must follow each other in a steadfast 
logical ascent toward that Ideal as their goal. Thus Teleology, 
or the reign of Final Cause, the reign of ideality, is not only an 
element in the notion Evolution, but is the very vital cord in the 
notion. The conception Evolution is founded at last and essen- 
tially in the conception of Progress: but this conception has no 
meaning at all except in the light of a goal; there can be no 
goal unless there is a Beyond for everything actual; and there 
is no such Beyond except a spontaneous Ideal. The final pre- 
supposition of Nature as a system undergoing evolution is there- 
fore the causal activity of our pure Ideals. These are our three 
organic and organizing conceptions called the True, the Beautiful, 
and the Good. They are the fountains, severally, of our meta- 
physical and scientific, our esthetic, and our moral consciousness. 
They are the indispensable presuppositions without which our 
judgment that there is progress would be impossible: this judg- 
ment once vacated, the reality and even the conception of evolu- 
tion would alike and together disappear. Yet there is no exist- 
ence for them, and therefore no authority, except the spontaneous 
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putting of them by and in our thoughts. Here we reach the demon- 
stration that evolution not only is a fact, and a fact of cosmic ex- 
tent, but is a necessary law a priori over Nature. But we learn at 
the same time, and upon the same evidence, that it cannot in any 
wise affect the a priori self-consciousness, which is the essential 
being and true person of the mind; much less originate this. Issu- 
ing from the noumenal being of mind, evolution has its field only 
in the world of the mind’s experiences, — only in the world: of 
phenomena. 


In the light of the foregoing analysis, a thorough philosophy 
would now move securely forward to the conclusion that the 
required immanent Copula in evolution, the secret Active Nexus 
without which it would be inconceivable, is at nearest inference 
the spiritual nature or organic personality of man himself. 
Whether there is not also involved a profounder, an absolute 
Impersonation of that nature, to be called God, is a further and 
distinct question, legitimate no doubt, but not to be reached until 
the immediate requirements of the logic in the situation are met: 
these requirements point us, first and unavoidably, to the intel- 
ligence immanent in the field of evolution, the intelligence of man 
and his conscious companions on the great scene of Nature ; and, 
at closest hand of all, — first of all, — to the complete intelligence 
of man simply. The whole question, so far as anything more 
than conjectural evidence is concerned, is man’s question: he is 
the witness to himself for evolution ; in his consciousness, directly, 
and only there, does the demand arise for an explanation of it; 
in himself he comes upon the nature of mind as directly causal 
of the form in Nature, — of the ideally genetic connection holding 
from part to part in it,—and of the reality of Progress there 
as measured by his ideals of the True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good. 

The commanding question, let us remember, is whether the 
mind in the creation, preéminently the mind in man, is only a 
phenomenon like the objects it perceives in Time and in Space, 
or is transcendently different from these, and noumenal? The 
favorable significance of Cosmic Theism for man and his supreme 
interests, and of every other species of evolutional idealism, lies 
in its passing beyond the agnostic arrest at the Omnipresent 
Energy, by its recognition that the logic of evolution, as depicted 
in such an analysis as we have made above, requires in the Nou- 
menon a self-conscious nature. This is a greatly human step, 
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because it opens somewhat more widely than agnosticism, and 
certainly more affirmatively, the chance for hope that the exist- 
ence of no conscious beings may fail of everlasting continuance 
and fulfillment. Yet it has also an unfavorable bearing on the 
highest human aspirations, not only because it fails to reach 
immortality as an assured and necessary truth, but, far more 
gravely, because it decidedly tends to leave all individual minds 
in the world of mere phenomena; or, if it permits them to be 
conceived of as sharing in absolute reality, by being parts or 
modes of the Sole Noumenon, deprives them by this very fact of 
that real freedom which is essential to personality and to the 
genuine pursuit of a moral ideal. It is therefore all-important 
for true human interests that a reality unqualifiedly noumenal 
shall be vindicated not only to human nature, but to each partic- 
ular human mind. If the reasoning about to be employed for 
this purpose should seem to the reader to carry its conclusions 
widely beyond man, —as wide as all conscious life, of which human 
consciousness must now be regarded as only the completed type, — 
I know no reason why men should hesitate at this, or grudge to 
living beings whose phenomenal lives are at present less fulfilled 
than their own the chance for larger existence that immortality 
and freedom give. But let us come to the argument. 

Reverting to our analysis, we may now clearly see that the 
elements essential to evolution are simply the elements organic 
in the human mind. LEvolutional philosophy, of whatever form, 
teaches that these elements— Time, Space, Causation, Logical 
Unity, Ideality — are, in the human mind, the results of the pro- 
cess of evolution: the agnostic evolutionist holds that they are 
gradually deposited there through associations ever accumulating 
in the long experience of successive generations until at length 
they become in us indissoluble; the pantheistic idealist goes back 
of the associations to explain their possibility and their origin by 
his doctrine that the rational elements have their seat, not directly 
in the mind of each man, but in the eternal and universal Mind 
to which he gives the name of God. In neither view is a priori 
consciousness admitted in the individual person as individual ; 
nor in the human mind at all as specifically human. In fact, 
by the associative agnostic method, which would build these ele- 
ments up outright in the course of evolution from what seems to 
be their assumed non-existence, they are all inexplicable as results 
of evolution ; as our analysis has shown, they are all, on the con- 
trary, prerequisites to the existence of evolution as well as to our 
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conceiving of it. Legitimately, they are likewise inexplicable by 
the pantheistic method of seating them a priori in God, to be 
thence gradually imparted to minds as they are slowly created 
by the process of psychic evolution; this ignores the fact that 
a priori cognition is by virtue of its pertinent proofs an act in the 
personal mind of each single thinker, — or each particular con- 
scious being,— be the development of the mere experience of 
such being as low as it may. The proper interpretation of a pri- 
ori consciousness, at the juncture where it is established, is as a 
human, not a divine original consciousness, and, indeed, as a con- 
sciousness interior to the individual mind. 

As for the proofs of a priori consciousness in us, these have 
perhaps been clearly enough given in the analysis by which it 
was shown that the several elements are prerequisites not only to 
the conception of evolution, but to our human experience itself, 
and to the system of Nature which that experience constitutes. 
This is the case, at any rate, with all the elements except Time 
and Space, and is emphatically true of the most important condi- 
tions of the notion Evolution, — namely, the pure Ideals; and, 
among these, preéminently of the Moral Ideal. But asa diffi- 
culty about the a priori or ideal character of Time and Space 
disturbs many minds, it may be necessary in part to restate what 
has already been said in proof of the ideality of Time, and to 
reinforce this by certain new points. I speak only of Time, be- 
cause the same reasoning must obviously apply to Space. 

The necessarily a priori nature of the element Time can be 
shown, even if we grant for the sake of argument that the dispute 
over hereditary transmission of acquired characters, now going 
on in the school of evolution between the Spencerians and Weis- 
mann, were decided in favor of the former. Transmission of 
acquired habit can never explain the infinity and necessity of 
Time; nor can this infinity and necessity be explained away by 
the theory that it arises from a confusion of conceptions, — of 
infinity with mere indefiniteness, and of necessity with mere sub- 
jective inability to get rid of a hardened habitual association. 
These properties of Time, taken in their unrestricted meaning, are 
unreservedly true by Mr. Spencer’s own criterion, the “ inconceiv- 
ability of the opposite.” Moreover, as pointed out near the be- 
ginning of the present article, they are conditions precedent to 
forming any habitual association at all. It is just in thinking all 
these elements, in an active originating Unit-thought, that the 
essential and characteristic nature of a man consists. Such an 
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originating Unit-thinking, providing its own element-complex of 
primal thoughts that condition its experience, and that thus give 
that experience the form of a cosmic Evolutional Series, is pre- 
cisely what a human being is. Thus creatively to think and be a 
World is what it means to be a man. To think and enact such a 
world merely in the unity framed for it by natural causation, is 
what it means to be a Natural Man; to think and enact it in its 
higher unity, its unity as framed by the supernatural causation of 
the pure Ideals, supremely by the Moral Ideal, is what it means 
to be a Spiritual Man, a moral and religious man; or, in the 
philogpphical and true sense of the words, a supernatural being. 
Ev6lution therefore itself (not evolutional philosophy merely), 
in finding in this rational nature of each man its proximate source 
and footing, finds there its Final Limit. 


VI. 


We thus arrive at a proof that what is most distinctively meant 
by Man is not, and cannot be, the result of evolution. Man the 
spirit, man the real mind, is not the offspring of Nature, but 
rather Nature is, in a great sense, the offspring of this true 
Human Nature. As we have now seen, the only thing that can 
overspan all the breaks which evolution must pass if it is to be a 
cosmic principle, is idealizing thought, —the humane nature, in 
its highest, strictest sense. It is this that adds in to the chaotic 
insignificance of the mere mass of things the lofty theme of ever- 
ascending Progress. Apart from this ideality, there would be no 
cosmic order at all, no Manward Procession. Yet, that the whole 
of Nature cannot be referred to men alone, or to other conscious 
beings directly on the scene of Nature; that the existence of 
some still more universal form of their nature is required for her 
cosmic being, — this will not be denied when our psychology is 
as exact and all-recognizing as it should be. Such a psychology 
will recognize, within the complex of experience, human or’ 
lower, in addition to the system of a priori elements that consti- 
tute the core of personality, another component. This other 
component, which Kant named “sensation,” to mark the fact 
that it expresses something incomplete in us, something which 
must be supplemented to us by reception from what is not our- 
selves, is best interpreted as a limit which points to the codper- 
ation of some other noumenal being with men. But when once 
the conditioning relation is shown to exist from man toward 
Nature as the scene of evolution, instead of from Nature towards 
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man ; when once it is seen —as Huxley, the protagonist of evolu- 
tion, at last came so clearly to see and to proclaim — that, in 
Conscience at least, the ideal of Righteousness, man has that 
which no cosmic process can possibly account for, but to which, 
rather, the cosmic process presents an aspect of real antagonism 
—then our way will become open to determine the codperating 
Noumenon, the Absolute Reality, as also having this higher hu- 
man nature, and as having it in its ideal perfection, and we shall 
have found the entrance to the path toward the demonstration 
of God. For the survey and tracing of that path, this article is 
neither the place nor the occasion. ® 


VII. 


Let us turn back now to our beginning, — to the question, Is 
evolution consistent with the Christian Religion? It is a trite 
question now, perbaps overworn; and probably very many read- 
ers think that it is already settled in the affirmative. Yet it is a 
question of the utmost pertinence, and ought to be pushed to a 
decisive but discriminating answer. There are those who are 
only too ready with an answer decisive enough, but unfortunately 
they are of two opposed extremes. Both parties are of one mind 
as to the incompatibility of Christianity and evolution ; but while 
the one says that all evolution must therefore be anathema, the 
other jeeringly retorts: “So much the worse, then, for your re- 
ligion.” And the loose verdict of the times is doubtless in favor 
of whatever can be made to appear as the cause of science. The 
trouble with such contestants is, that their assertions are far more 
decisive than discriminating, and thus are not in any final sense 
decisive. We may justly claim, however, that the outcome of 
our inquiry into limits enables us to answer this question with 
the definite discrimination required. This outcome shows us the 
narrow limits of evolution as a doctrine of unpretending science ; 
and, still more significantly, it brings out the unavoidable limits 
of evolution as a philosophy, as regards the origin of man and 
the nature of the eternal creative Power. In short, it teaches us 
that the answer to the question whether Christianity and evolu- 
tion’ are compatible turns wholly on the stretch over existence 
that evolution has, especially over human nature. 

But it is time we all understood how finally at variance with 
the heart of Christian faith and hope is any doctrine of evolution 
that views the whole of human nature as the product of “ con- 
tinous creation,” — as merely the last term in a process of trans- 
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missive causation. The product of such a process could not be 
morally free, nor, consequently, morally responsible. It must 
needs be merely a mass of “ inherited tendency ;” and, howsoever 
fair its effect might appear, no life of genuine dutifulness, no 
life of goodness freely chosen, could enter into its being. As a 
speculative possibility there may be ways of conceiving man thus 
“continuously created,” and yet in such relations to the Crea- 
tor as would provide for his immortality, in the sense merely of 
his everlasting duration ; Prof. Joseph Le Conte has expounded 
some of them impressively. It is doubtless with a view to such 
conceptions that ministers of religion nowadays so often say: 
* The evolution of man is well enough, if biologists will only leave 
us a Personal God at the beginning of the process.” But that if, 
when conjoined with that consequent, is an if of tragic mean- 
ing: the Power behind evolution, were the whole of man evolved, 
could never be a personal God, — in short, would not be a God at 
all. It is the essence of a person to stand in a relation with 
beings having an autonomy, in whom he recognizes rights, toward 
whom he acknowledges duties. No conception of a professed God 
that fails to give this moral quality can compensate for the loss 
by providing continuance of existence however lasting ; since it 
should never be forgotten that, when moral freedom is cancelled, 
immortality can have no moral worth or genuinely human dignity, 
and consequently cannot answer to what we mean by the hope of 
Eternal Life. But hope of immortality as Life Eternal, and faith 
toward Duty, — fealty to our human dignity as moral free agents, 
quickened by fealty to God as the grounding Type of that free- 
dom, — are the very soul of Christian Faith. The impartial 
philosophical observer cannot but be filled with surprise, then, 
at seeing official teachers of the Christian Religion so strangely 
oblivious of real bearings as to accept — nay, sometimes proclaim 
—an evolution unlimited with respect to man as consistent with 
their faith. Plain in the doctrinal firmament of every Christian, - 
clear like the sun in the sky, should shine the warning: Unless 
there isa real man underived from Nature, unless there is a 
rational or spiritual man independent of the natural man and 
legislatively sovereign over entire Nature, then the Eternal is not 
a person, there is no God, and our faith is vain. 

Doubtless, as I have already said, planting the contrast between 
Christianity and evolutional philosophy in this firm way, in itself 
settles nothing as to which of the two is true. But the truth can 
never be settled until issues are rigorously defined. And if our 
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inquiry in this article has a solid result, it establishes the fact that 
evolution cannot have the universal sweep essential to a sufficient 
principle of philosophy. The professed Philosophy of Evolution 
is not an adult philosophy, but rather a philosophy in the course 
of birth, which has suffered an arrest of development. Fulfilled 
philosophy vindicates our faith in the Personality of the Eternal 
Cause, in the reality of God, by vindicating the reality of Man 
the Mind, and exhibiting his legislative relation to Nature, and 
thence to evolution. It thus secures a stable footing for free- 
dom, and for immortality with worth, and thereby for the exist- 
ence of the Living God who is Love indeed, because the Author 
of endless progress in moral freedom. 

Let men of science keep within the limits of science; within 
them there is complete compatibility with religion, and forever 
will be. Let science say its untrammeled say upon man the physi- 
cal, the physiological, or the experimentally psychological, — upon 
man the body and man the sensory consciousness ; these are all 
doubtless under the law of evolution. But let religion stay itself 
on the sovereignty of fulfilled philosophy, on Man the Spirit, 
creative as well as created, who is himself the proximate source 
of evolution, the codperating Cause and Lord of that world where 
evolution has its course. 

G. H. Howison. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD’S LETTERS. 


THE publication of Matthew Arnold’s “ Letters” has reawak- 
ened interest in his strong and attractive personality. In these 
days so prolific in biographies and autobiographies, he has had 
neither. Mr. George W. E. Russell, the editor of the “ Letters,” 
tells us that it was Mr. Arnold’s express wish that he might not 
be made the subject of a biography. This fact is somewhat 
remarkable, as the art of biographical writing has rarely reached 
a higher form than in the ever readable and always impressive 
life of his father, Dr. Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, by Dean Stan- 
ley. He does not appear to have kept a diary, as so many writers 
of his introspective turn of mind have done. In 1880, when on a 
foreign tour, he wrote to his sister: “I never write a journal, 
but tell my story in letters, which is the better and pleasanter 
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way.” We must regretfully assume that these letters are the 
last public view of Mr. Arnold’s inner life which we may expect. 
Arnold is so important and interesting a literary figure, that we 
might well wish for a larger and broader view of the man than 
these letters afford; that some warm and affectionate friend, whom 
in the sanctities and confidences of his affections he used to ‘ wear 
in his heart’s core, ay, in his heart of hearts,” — there must have 
been such, — might do for this anointed champion of truth and 
civilization what Stanley did for his father, Stopford Brooke for 
Robertson, or Dr. Holmes for Motley. We need both biography 
and letters for an adequate understanding of this untiring and 
strenuous life. 

In Arnold’s lecture upon Emerson, which seemed to many 
students of the American seer singularly strained and inadequate, 
he incidentally says that he should not wonder if Carlyle really 
lived, in the long run, by his correspondence with Emerson. 
Whether this be so or not, and perhaps this obiter dictum is not 
to be taken too literally, it is not true of Arnold and his letters. 
His fame will not be built upon his correspondence. He was not 
a natural letter writer. There is nothing in any of his letters 
which rises to the plane of spiritual or intellectual exaltation 
which was reached in the Carlyle-Emerson correspondence. Ar- 
nold evidently did not consider an interchange of letters as the 
best vehicle for interchanging thoughts. In a letter written to his 
mother in 1867, he says: “ My correspondence increases, and 
correspondence is of all ways of spending one’s energy the least 
satisfactory in my opinion.” There was too much in him of the 
teaching element, and too great a sense of intellectual superiority, 
combined with an utter dearth of humor, to make his letters 
conspicuous. Yet as giving us glimpses of his real life, they have 
much interest for us and a considerable value. They cover a 
period of some forty years, from 1848 until the time of the 
writer’s death in 1888. Most of them are addressed to his near- 
est kindred or his closest friends, from whom his absences were 
temporary and with whom his communications were frequent. 
Some are light, trivial and unimportant, and could well have been 
omitted ; others are pitched upon the key-note of his life, and are 
such as might have been expected from the author of “ Literature 
and Dogma,” “Essays in Criticism,” and “Obermann Once 
More.” Many of them are purely domestic, and reveal sweet and 
wholesome home surroundings worthy of the designation which 
Carlyle gave to Dr. Arnold’s home, “a temple of industrious 
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peace.” In Arnold’s household there were no skeletons. The 
letters lift the curtain upon a domestic harmony of almost ideal 
filial, conjugal and paternal relations, abounding in those two 
qualities upon which he insisted as central in civilization as well 
as in life, ‘‘ sweetness and light.” The man does not shrivel as 
we read these simple letters, but rather dilates. There is no 
painful disenchantment, as when Froude unveiled the neurotic 
and dyspeptic weaknesses of Carlyle. Arnold’s life, if not he- 
roic, was not blurred by selfishness or by frenzied nerves. He 
was blessed with “love, honor, obedience, troops of friends ;” he 
lived the sane, rational life of a cultivated English gentleman ; 
he bore his successes modestly; and his trials and sorrows, 
notably the pathetic deaths of his three sons, he endured with 
that bravery which he had taught to others. 

Many of us owe Matthew Arnold a great debt. He reached 
the intellect and moral sense of the English-speaking race, as 
poet, essayist, critic, educator and moralist, discharging in each 
direction a high and mighty function. His connection with mod- 
ern life was rather on the intellectual and moral than on the 
emotional side. His work was ethical and analytic rather than 
synthetic. In spite of a certain mellowness and mildness of 
character, which also appeared in what he called his “ sinuous, 
easy style of writing,” he irritated as often as he soothed. This 
was owing to his deep moral seriousness. He had a profound 
sense of “the things by which we live,” and in his critical writings 
tells us that he laid down for himself the rule that “the great 
thing is to speak without a particle of vice, malice or rancor.” 
When his message came with healing on its wings, it was as often 
that of the frost as of the sunshine. He was at once a radical 
and a conservative, — radical in his hatred of sham, error, hypo- 
crisy and narrowness, and conservative in his love of the ancient, 
the distinguished, the classic, the dignified. His countrymen — 
the thinking part, the only part that he reached — seem to have 
heard his inspiring summons or his stinging rebuke, as the voice 
of a burdened prophet crying in a Vanity Fair or a materialized 
Philistia, with languid interest, incredulity or indignation, rarely 
with acceptance. The voice, while stern and penetrating, was 
never shrill. His influence was rather pervasive than direct. It 
was “the remnant,” to use one of his familiar phrases, not the 
multitude, that he quickened. 

Arnold has now been dead eight years, and it is still too early 
to forecast the permanence of much of his work. All through 
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these “ Letters” runs an expression of his own faith in the lasting 
influence of his writing as well as of his philosophy. He under- 
stood the English character; he believed that what was needed 
was “the power of relaxing and dissolving.” We recognize a 
familiar sound when we read that he regards as “the national 
bane, the immense vulgar-mindedness and, so far, real inferiority 
of the English middle classes ;”” and yet he had faith that “the 
English spirit is destined to undergo a great transformation, or 
rather to perform a great evolution.” Many have felt that in his 
theological position Arnold was inconsistent; that he carried alle- 
gorizing too far, and read into the Prayer-Book and the Serip- 
tures forced and unnatural meanings; that he pruned error with- 
out uprooting it; that his work was largely the unprofitable 
task of pouring new wine into old bottles; that, to use a Yankee 
phrase, he lacked the moral courage to “ come out ” and classify 
himself with organized religious liberalism, as his niece, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, has since done. But he was no “ come-outer.” 
His letters, so far as they touch religion, are a plea for conti- 
nuity, a principle in civilization and ethics which he often empha- 
sized. Again and again he refers to it. He insists in letter after 
letter that people must be reached through allegory, poetry, and 
a gradual inward transformation, rather than by logic, facts or 
iconoclasm. Here are a few excerpts in this line of thought : — 

“ Not to break one’s connections with the past in one’s religion 
is one of the strongest instincts in human nature. The Church of 
England is the one Protestant Church which has maintained its 
connection with the past.” 

“T have always insisted that the only way to an outward 
transformation was through an inward one, and that the business 
for us and our age was the latter.” 

“Catholicism cannot be extirpated: it is too great and ‘too 
attaching a thing for that: it can be only transformed and that 
very gradually.” 

“ The tendency in England is still so strong to admit novelties 
only through the channel of some old form, that perhaps it is in 
this way that religion in England is destined to renew itself.” 

In another letter he expresses an oft-repeated regret that “the 
French nation has a spirit which has irrevocably broken with 
the past.” This love for continuity and this clinging to the old 
forms are so characteristic of Arnold, so inherent in his very 
intellectual and moral fibre, that they explain much that seemed 


inconsistent in his personal relations to the English Church. 
VoL. V.—NO.18. 18 
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Americans will find little in these “ Letters” to flatter their 
national pride or self-complacency. In this respect no reader of 
Arnold’s works will be disappointed : he will read what was to 
be expected. But his private comments upon America and her 
institutions are no more acrid than his public ones, both before 
and after his visits to this country. He seemed to find in our 
national life almost everything that was open to criticism in his 
own country without certain redeeming elements that softened 
the latter. In one of his earliest letters, he sees “a wave of more 
than American vulgarity, moral, intellectual and social, about to 
break over us;” in the next letter (1848), he speaks of “the 
intolerable Jaideur of the well-fed American masses, so deeply 
antipathetic to Continental Europe.” In 1860 he thinks that 
the state of things with respect to the American character be- 
comes graver and graver, and strangely adds the astonishing 
sentiment, “It seems as if few stocks could grow up properly 
without having a priesthood or an aristocracy to act as their 
schoolmasters at some time or other of their national existence.” 
In 1861 he writes, “I have not much faith in the nobility of 
character of the North Americans;” he believes “ they would 
consent to any compromise sooner than let the South go;”’ and 
that “the more diversity of nations there is on the American 
Continent, the more chance there is of one nation developing 
itself with grandeur and richness.” In 1862 he thinks “it has 
become indispensable to give the Americans a moral lesson ;” he 
found the feeling of sympathy among the English middle classes 
for America “to be much weaker than was to be expected ;” and 
the rather unnatural declaration follows that “ after blood rela- 
tionship the relationship of the soul is the only important thing, 
and this one has far more with the French, Italians or Germans, 
than with the Americans.” In 1865 Arnold says, “To be too 
much with the Americans is like being with somebody who has 
all one’s own bad habits and tendencies.” Soon after, he is star- 
tled by the “tremendous news” of Lincoln’s assassination, and 
thinks that this sad event brings into American history “ some- 
thing of that dash of the tragic, romantic and imaginative which 
it has had so little of.” In June, 1865, he writes of “such awful 
specimens of Americans as I met in the Coliseum in Rome;” but 
Mr. Marsh, the American minister, was redeemed from Yankee- 
ism by his European residence and culture.” Later in the same 
year he seems to have found that not all Americans are boors or 
boasters. We find him writing, “There is an immense public 
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there, and this alone makes them of importance ;” he is also 
impressed with “the intellectual liveliness and ardor of Ameri- 
cans, and also with the good effect their wonderful success had 
produced on them in giving them something really considerable 
to rest upon and freeing them from the necessity of being always 
on their feet, crowing.” 

Arnold’s two visits to this country were in the winter of 
1883-84 and in 1886. His personal impressions and experiences 
were published broadcast at the time, and the letters from this 
country, while very entertaining, add little of new light. He 
“hated” coming here; he recognized “the kindness and good- 
will of everybody,” and considered it “ astonishing,’ but rather 
discourteously adds, “but there is not much depth in it all.” 
Very little that he saw in America really pleased him except our 
wild flowers and the abundance of fruit. He heard a sermon by 
Henry Ward Beecher and judged it “ poor ;” he considered this 
“the best country for a Rothschild;” his audiences were “ cold 
but deeply attentive ;” and he “found the picturesque rare in this 
country.” His deeply poetic instincts were ruffled by much that 
he saw here ; he was struck by the fact that American towns are 
so unfinished: “ they are like a new quarter still in the builder’s 
hands, with roads half made and in a frightful state, and with 
heaps of rubbish and material not yet cleared away.” After his 
return from his first visit, he pronounced this to be “a country 
where plain truth is not palatable.” 

Some Americans will wonder if Arnold ever read Lowell’s 
essay “On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners.” We, as a 
nation, have become used to depreciatory comments from Old 
World visitors. Arnold criticised his own countrymen freely in- 
deed, but never with the tone of condescending superiority with 
which he gossiped about Americans. Some of the letters, which 
are largely made up of details about the food served at the table 
of his hosts and of rather free comments on his American friends, 
should never have been presented to the public eye. As to the 
justice or injustice of Arnold’s conclusions little need be said. 
He was eminently the defender of “culture conquests;” and 
undoubtedly he saw much in American newness which displeased 
him. Those Americans who received Arnold with the apprecia- 
tive cordiality which his distinguished place in the world of 
letters warranted will not regret their hospitality in spite of his 
ungracious criticisms. Every American must decide for himself 
how much of reality there is in these strictures, and whether or 
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not, as a nation, we are advancing on the lines of culture and 
dignity in which he found us deficient. Possibly there may be 
even in national newness and incompleteness some poetic aspects 
and a depth of meaning which escaped Arnold’s eye. Could a 
Lincoln or a Whitman or an Emerson be possible in an old 
civilization? The brother poet whom he dearly loved, and who 
was the theme of his immortal elegy, — Arthur Hugh Clough, — 
saw in America lights, hints, prophecies and forces which Arnold 
did not. 

Arnold’s life appears to have been one of incessant work, even 
of drudgery. Probably until these letters disclosed so much of © 
his inner life, few of his readers realized how full of occupation 
his days were. Instead of leading that contemplative and serene 
life of “lettered ease and learned leisure,” which the exquisite 
polish of his poems and the careful preparation of most of his 
essays would lead us to expect, we find that he was crowded by 
work. Many allusions to the drudgery of his labor could be 
cited, but one will be enough, from a letter written in 1868: “I 
divided my papers [second year grammar] through every day, 
taking in Christmas Day, Saturday and Sunday. In this way I 
bring them down to twenty-five a day, which I can do without 
the strain on my head and eyes which forty a day — or, as I often 
used to make it in old time by delaying at first, eighty or ninety 
a day — would do.” During most of his adult years he was a 
School Inspector, which, he tells us, was an office that he did not 
like, crowded with details and examinations, and calling him away 
from home on protracted circuits, when his days were full of 
hurry and confusion. In all the rush of our American ways, 
few of our authors have led more laborious lives. His vacations 
were his breathing spells, when he occasionally visited the Con- 
tinent, while the tours of official inspection of foreign schools 
furnished opportunity for more extended journeys. He was 
constantly cherishing hopes of a more congenial and lucrative 
employment. Several times he chased the ignis fatuus of some 
better office which seemed to be within his grasp. In his early 
life he was “haunted by a vision of living with his wife on a 
diplomatic appointment at Berne.” In 1853 he applied for a 
vacant Charity Commissionership; later on he looked for a Sec- 
retaryship of Middle Class Education ; still later he sought for 
the Librarianship of the House of Commons; but the result of 
these attempts was always the same disappointment. His con- 
nection with his beloved Oxford as Lecturer and Professor seems 
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to have been the brightest spot in his intellectual life. English 
officials never appreciated his nobility of character and his fit- 
ness for high public service. There were many ways in which his 
fine qualities of intellect, his affluent culture and his intense loy- 
alty to the highest instincts of his country could have been wisely 
utilized. 

Arnold’s “ Letters,” all will feel, are greatly inferior to his 
sustained writings. But this is natural. Most of his work 
touched the deepest and noblest themes that concern human life. 
His controversial works, whether political or theological, like 
those of Milton, Luther and Newman, will become obsolescent. 
But in the poems and essays, in which he left the sphere of intel- 
lectual and social life, — important as it is,— and rose into the 
purer atmosphere of those spiritual themes which are in the 
nature of things everlasting, and are at the root of man’s moral 
being, he rendered the world a magnificent service. Like other 
great souls he was tinged with “divinest melancholy.” Almost 
every student of his life and works has been struck, as is his 
editor, with the resemblance between him and his characterization 
of the great Stoic Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, in whose philoso- 
phy he found solace in the anguish caused by the death of his 
son; he repaired to the ancient springs of universal philosophy 
and religion rather than to the mechanical consolations of the 
Church, of whose doctrines he retained the shadow but had repu- 
diated une substance. No matter how they were labeled, it was 
the eternal verities that he craved. 

Arnold stands with his two great fellow-prophets, Carlyle and 
Emerson, serene in the twilight of the century, if not an august 
and colossal, certainly an enduring and inspiring figure. He 
gave us invaluable lessons in absolute truthfulness: he was a 
vivifying and sobering influence in culture, education and social 
life. We have gained from his fine and delicate criticisms, — 
not always adequate and complete—new and sound canons in 
sifting the permanent from the transient in literature ; a remark- 
able number of his apt phrases have become incorporated in our 
best literature. Some of his poems, intellectual, instinct with 
spirituality, and classic in diction, are abiding household treas- 
ures. His muse was never jocund. He felt the bitterness which 
each human heart knoweth,— “the eternal note of sadness in 
the turbid ebb and flow of human misery ;” even in the trill of 
the nightingale he heard the voice of “eternal passion, eternal 
pain.” Yet with all this profound sense of human suffering and 
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of what he calls “the demonic element which underlies and en- 
compasses our life,” Arnold never flinched nor recoiled from 
facing the problem; he never hid behind the breastworks of 
medizvalism, but always taught faith, fortitude, manliness and 
serenity, and enforced upon his restless fellow-men the lesson, so 
hard to learn, that “their joy is in their calm.” Surely if 
Arnold had left no other message than that which he has woven 
into the very tissue of his philosophy that “the ideal life is none 
other than man’s normal life,” a sentiment, which, although not 
original with him, was the basis of most of his best work and 
which continually recurs in his correspondence, he would not 
have written in vain. 

In all the rush and volume of Arnold’s life we detect a strain 
of loneliness and isolation. Although his lines went out in many 
ways, and he never lacked the warmest human sympathies, the 
nearer vision of the man seems to show that he always heard the 
whisper of his own voice in his heart saying, “ Thou hast been, 
shalt be, art alone.” This sense of solitariness was not peculiar 
to him. It has been the experience of many great souls. He 
had outgrown the theological thought of his father, whom he 
greatly revered. His intellect and conscience rebelled from a 
belief in the miraculous. The popular idea of the anthropomor- 
phic deity of his Church was to him a repulsive paganism. All 
faith in the Apostolic Creed had faded from his intellect. He 
grasped after definitions and phrases which should combine his 
deep sense of religiousness with rational conceptions of worship. 
In this way his conception of God was sublimated into that of a 
“Power not ourselves which makes for righteousness;” Jesus, 
from whose historic figure all myth and legend were eliminated, 
became the apostle of “sweet reasonableness:” and religion 
itself “Morality touched by emotion.” Such definitions will 
answer a temporary purpose in clearing the mind and dispelling 
error. 

It has been said of Arnold that, with all his delicate percep- 
tion and his exquisite religious sense, he seems never to have 
grasped the sublime idea of a divine universe. This impres- 
sion is strengthened by the reading of his letters. Had he been 
caught up in the rapture of this all-embracing thought ; had his 
soul been illumined more clearly by this transcendent vision, he 
might have found a calmness and peace which we miss in his 
agitated thought. Few indeed have written more beautifully 
than he of their need to the truth-seeker. 
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If he never attained to this consummation, he idealized it in 

exquisite phrase. ' 
And there arrives a lull in the hot race 
Wherein he doth forever chase 
That flying and elusive shadow, rest. 
An air of coolness plays upon his face, 
And an unwonted calm pervades his breast. 
And then he thinks he knows 
The hills where his life rose, 
And the sea where it goes. 

Let me quote in closing a few sentences from the “ Letters,” 
showing his appreciation of the spiritual side of life, and his true 
poetical instinct, always imbued with solid English sense. 

“The effect of reading so much Wordsworth lately has been 
to make me feel more keenly than ever the beauty of the common 
incidents of the natural year.” 

** How delicious and civilized a thing is a library.” 

“ The great thing is humanity, after all.” 

“They [our anniversaries] remind us how little time has to do 
with the things of the spirit.” 

“Tt is not man who determines what truths shall present 
themselves to this or that age, or under what aspect; and until 
the time is come for the new truth, or the new aspect, they are 
presented unsatisfactorily or in vain.” 

“We call it the past, but how much one retains of it: and 
then it is not really the dead past but a part of the living pres- 
ent.” 

“The Bible has the merit of putting such a mass of people in 
contact with so much of the best that has been thought and said 
in the world.” ; 

“T more and more learn the extreme slowness of things, and 
that though we are all disposed to think that everything will 
change in our lifetime, it will not.” 

“The wave of thought and change has rolled on until people 
begin to find a significance and an attraction in what had none 
for them formerly.” 

“The interest of the world and the spectacle of its events is 
the main part of what is valuable in life for anybody.” 

“The power of self-management and turning one’s circum- 
stances to the best account is the hardest power in the world 
to acquire: half the wasted lives one sees are due to the want 
of it.” 


“The conclusion of the whole matter is, men are wanted 
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everywhere: not wealth, freedom, institutions, so urgently as 
men, and we have dill to try in our separate spheres to be as much 
of men as we can.” 

“Our being able to say what we like is, in my opinion, abso- 
lutely nothing to boast of or exult in, unless we are really made 
better by it, and more able to think and say such things as be 
rightful.” 

“One should try to bring himself to regard death as a quite 
natural event, and surely in the case of the old it is not difficult to 
do this.” 

“Man feels himself to be a more various and richly endowed 
animal than the old religious theory of human life allowed; and 
he is endeavoring to give satisfaction to the long suppressed and 
still imperfectly understood instincts of this varied nature.” 


Miiton REeEp. 
Fatt River, Mass. 





NEW ENGLAND TRINITARIANISM. 


THE history of the evolution of the Christian trinitarian dogma 
naturally falls into three divisions. The first includes the devel- 
opment of the Greek Athanasian doctrine, viz.: that the Trinity 
is composed of three distinct personal beings, of whom the First 
Person, or the Father, is alone self-existent and absolute God, 
the second and third persons being derived and subordinate, the 
one by eternal generation, the other by eternal procession. The 
second division gives the history of the later Latin trinitarian- 
ism as moulded by Augustine, which inverted the Greek doc- 
trine, and held that each Person is Absolute God, and that the 
whole Trinity is involved in each Person, thus eliminating all sub- 
ordination, making the Trinity essentially one Being, and redu- 
cing the three Persons to relations or modes of existence of that 
Being. 

But while the Augustinian form of doctrine became fixed in 
the faith of the Western Church through the Middle Ages, the 
Greek Nicene creed continued to be accepted, with the filioque 
addition, without any suspicion that the Athanasian and Augus- 
tinian statements were in diametrical opposition to each other and 
based on antagonistic philosophies. The Quicunque vult, a Latin 
creed that originated in the school of Augustine, was even attrib- 
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uted to Athanasius, and its spuriousness was not suspected until 
the revival of learning was in full sweep in the fifteenth century. 
Even then the true meaning of the discovery was not clearly 
discerned. The yoke of church authority still weighed heavily 
on the intellects of men and forbade a full use of the light gained. 
The Protestant Reformers were too busily engaged in breaking 
the bonds of papal despotism in church and state to pay much 
attention to speculative questions, and the old creeds were left 
untouched. But as the movement proceeded, and its real signifi- 
cance became more fully understood, especially when the rights 
of individual intellectual freedom came to be asserted, a new 
theological movement was precipitated. Then the old creeds were 
subjected to criticism, and the era of Protestant symbolics began. 
We are thus brought to the third division of the subject, viz.: the 
period of questioning and controversy as to the real meaning of 
the creeds, and as to the truth of the speculative assumptions in- 
volved in them. I propose in the present article to consider a 
single chapter of this part of the subject, viz.: the one which 
relates to the discussions that arose in England, and their out- 
come in the New England trinitarianism. 

These discussions began with the publication of Firmin’s 
“Tracts” in the latter part of the seventeenth century. The 
position of the “Tracts” was that “the unity of God is a unity 
of person as well as of nature,” and that God being unipersonal 
“cannot be three persons any more than a man can be three per- 
sons.” Sherlock in reply accepted the premises of Firmin, as 
to unity of person and nature, but drew the opposite conclusion ; 
that the three Persons are three distinct minds or beings. But 
this position was wholly opposed to the Augustinian monism that 
had so long ruled theology; it smacked of tritheism, a charge to 
which trinitarians had always been sensitive. Had the English 
theologians been thoroughly acquainted with Greek theology, they 
would have had the key to the Athanasian answer, but this key © 
was wanting to them. Augustinian agnosticism was their only 
refuge. Wallis, Jane, South, Howe, Burnet, all, in one chorus, 
proclaim that the three are not real persons in the ordinary sense 
of persons. Wallis says there are three “somewhats,” borrowing 
the word from Augustine himself. Bishop Burnet prefers to 
speak of the Trinity as “ the Blessed Three,” though he would not 
object to the word person if he could be sure it would be under- 
stood as he intended it. This closed the discussion for the time, 
but it broke out again in what is called the Arian controversy, in 
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the early part of the eighteenth century. The Arians, Samuel 
Clarke and others, took the same essential ground with Firmin, 
that God is unipersonal, and hence that the Son is a distinct per- 
sonal being, distinguishing God the Father as the absolute Deity 
from the Son whom they regarded as God in a relative or sec- 
ondary sense, being derived from the Father and having his 
beginning from him. 

The most notable reply was that of Waterland. His trinita- 
rian writings have usually been regarded by his school of theo- 
logians as the most consummate and unanswerable defense of 
orthodoxy that has ever been made. But there is nothing really 
new in it, except that it loyally accepts the term person in the 
creeds as having a real significance, and hence squarely faces and 
accepts under stress the metaphysical paradox involved: that in 
God nature and person are not coincident. On this point Water- 
land started a new current of trinitariandogma. He held, against 
the Arians, that Christ is the Supreme God, a distinct person 
indeed from the Father, but not a distinct Being. To support 
this he allows that being is not necessarily “synonymous with 
person.” Yet he refuses to take a decided stand on this point, 
declaring it to be a “question about a name or a phrase, and a 
scholastic question invented in later times,” which shows to how 
little purpose he had read Church History. The allied question 
of numerical unity of essence which, as we have seen, lies at the 
basis of this one and necessitates it, if three real persons in one 
numerical essence are insisted on, he also declines to discuss, de- 
celaring that the subject is beyond us. “You can never fix any 
certain principle of individuation; in short, you know not pre- 
cisely what it is that makes one being or essence.” If so, what be- 
comes of the whole metaphysics of the Nicene Orthodox Trinity, 
and why this excited controversy? After all, Waterland falls 
back on the trinitarian tradition. His “three real persons” are 
not individuals. It is the old modalistic monism disguised. His 
view of the Trinity is Augustinian. ‘The Lord our God is one 
God,” does not mean, he says, “ unity of person.” It may mean 
God the Father, but “not exclusive of the other two persons.” 
“In strictness the one God is the whole Trinity.” ‘The word 
God may sometimes signify all the divine persons, sometimes any 
person of the three indefinitely without determining which, and 
sometimes one particular person, Father, Son, or Holy Ghost.” 
This is pure Augustinianism, and shows that Waterland had not 
advanced a single step in the way of theological progress. His 
whole spirit and method are traditional. 
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In truth Protestantism in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies had become reactionary and dogmatic. Its own cardinal 
principle of individual freedom of belief had been lost sight of, or 
rather it had never yet been clearly understood. Waterland gives 
little evidence of acquaintance with Greek philosophy or theology. 
His studies were confined to the Latin Fathers. He quoted 
Augustine to interpret or defend what he supposed to be the 
Nicene doctrine. The revival of Greek studies was indeed begin- 
ning} to bear fruit. Such men as Hooker, the pride of English 
Churchmen, Petavius, the learned and candid Jesuit, and Cud- 
worth, the Cambridge Platonist, were reopening the long-closed 
fountains of Greek theology, in works that are to-day rich and 
fruitful for all scholars. But such cloistered voices were unheard 
in this age of noisy logomachies. The ponderous works of Water- 
land bore away the honors of victory, and the discussion again 
for the time was closed. Henceforth the “ stream of tendency” 
is all one way. The Augustinian Sabellianism sweeps on resist- 
lessly, carrying in its wake Churchman and Dissenter, Calvinist 
and Arminian alike, and crosses the Atlantic to find a new home 
in New England. 

A good illustration of this period is seen in Isaac Watts, whose 
hymns had such influence in moulding English as well as Ameri- 
can religious thought and devotion. The trinitarianism of Watts 
was a curious amalgam of Sabellianism and Arianism. ‘ Person,” 
in his view, ‘as applied to the Trinity is not to be taken in the 
full common and literal sense of it.” “The Father, the Word 
and the Spirit are so far distinct as to lay a foundation for the 
Scripture to speak of them in a personal manner, as I, Thou and 
He, and upon this account they are called three persons, but they 
are not so distinct as to have three distinct consciousnesses.” 
Watts well illustrates the general demoralization into which ‘Cal- 
vinistic orthodoxy was now falling. He doubted whether the 
Holy Spirit was anything more than the representative of the. 
Divine principle “in a personal manner,” “as the spirit of a man 
does not imply another being.” Watts was an Arian in his view 
of Christ, holding to “the preéxistence of Christ’s human soul,” 
and to its union with the immanent Eternal Logos “ before the 
world was.” He also speculated concerning the condition of 
infants, suggesting that they were annihilated, in case they died 
before the development of moral agency. But none of Watts’ 
peculiar views appear in his hymns which breathe the hallowed 
air of traditional Calvinism. 
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The earliest theological divisions in New England grew out of 
questions connected with the prevalence of Arminianism. The 
subject of the Trinity was in the background. The Westminster 
catechism, with its bald trinitarian statement, was universally 
accepted and made the text-book of Christian doctrine. But the 
theologizing tendencies that so profoundly stirred our New Eng- 
land forefathers could not long permit the trinitarian dogma to 
remain untouched. Edwards seems to have given it little special 
attention ; but incidental statements show that, while he was will- 
ing to use the term person, he was not quite clear as to its real 
meaning when applied to God. Hopkins deals with the subject 
more at length. His views are a curious mixture of Latin and 
Greek elements. He held to the real eternal generation of the 
Son, thus far agreeing with Athanasius; but his doctrine as a 
whole is Augustinian. God is “the infinite three-one.” Jehovah 
in the Old Testament is the whole Trinity. Christ is identified 
with Jehovah. The centre of his personality is divine, not human. 
Person in the Trinity “cannot be defined so as to give a clear ad- 
equate idea.” Thus the trinitarianism of Hopkins hangs on the 
horns of adilemma. He held the absolute Deity of Christ, and 
denied all subordination, and yet insisted on his real generation 
from the Father. The contradiction here involved is apparent 
at once. Real generation supposes derivation, and consequent 
subordination. Hence Athanasius was a consistent subordina- 
tionist to the last. Augustinianism and Athanasianism cannot be 
harmonized. Hopkins does not seem to have been conscious of 
the difficulty. But Emmons, his greater disciple, saw and avoided 
it. He cut the Gordian knot in true Alexandrian fashion, declar- 
ing that “ eternal generation is eternal nonsense.” Emmons was 
a keen logician; he also had the gift of a terse and lucid theo- 
logical style. No theologian since Edwards can be compared with 
him in these respects. Accept his assumptions and one is driven 
on irresistibly to the most radical conclusions. But his theology 
is essentially metaphysical.!_ With the rest of his age he was 


1 The metaphysical system of Emmons is one of the marvels of historical 
theology. The links of minor premise and conclusion are forged with a con- 
summate syllogistical skill, while the most amazing major premises, on which 
the whole theological edifice stands, are assumed with an ease and assurance 
that is simply incomprehensible in these later days when the inductive and 
critical process has made individual facts rather than general ideas the basis 
of knowledge. Professor Talcott informs me that Emmons once said to him : 
“There are no chasms in my theology any more than in this floor,” pointing 
downward. I am not disposed to question the assertion. The real chasm is 
not in the system but behind it. It is built on a metaphysical vacuum. 
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wholly lacking in the historical and critical spirit. What Atha- 
nasius and the Greek Fathers taught had no interest for him. 
He dealt with the Trinity from the standpoint of the logical reason. 
“ Eternal generation” is, he thought, rationally inconceivable, a 
mere cobweb of the speculative imagination, and he brushed it 
away as impatiently as did Arius himself. Thus was extinguished 
the last trace of genuine Athanasianism in New England theology. 
A new era now began, and Emmons was its prophet. He was the 
real founder of the New England trinitarian school. 

Three points form the basis of the trinitarianism of Emmons. 
(1) He holds tenaciously to three real persons. “ It is as easy,” 
he declares, “to conceive of God existing in three persons as in 
one person.” This language shows that Emmons employed the 
- term person in the strict literal sense. (2) He holds that the 
three persons are absolutely equal, and further are numerically 
one Being. This involves the metaphysical assumption that in 
the Trinity being and person are not coincident. Emmons takes 
this position without any evasions; and he is the first theologian 
that I am aware of in the history of the doctrine who does so. 
As I have already noted, the Pseudo-Athanasian creed assumes 
it implicitly, but not explicitly. Waterland asserts that it may 
be so, but refuses to make an issue of it, and falls back on the 
position that person has an unknown meaning. The language of 
Hopkins also implies it, but it was reserved for so bold and specu- 
lative a thinker as Emmons to assert that though we cannot con- 
ceive that three persons should be one person, we may conceive 
that three persons should be one Being, “if we only suppose 
that being may signify something different from person in respect 
to Deity.” This wholly improbable supposition Emmons forth- 
with characteristically assumes as fact. (3) Emmons gave promi- 
nence to the theory of “official subordination.” ‘The name 
Father is taken from the peculiar office which he sustains in the 
economy of redemption. The second person assumes the, name ° 
of Son and Word by virtue of his incarnation.” In this very 
statement lurks the Sabellianizing leaven which one day will leaven 
the whole lump. Father and Son are “ names” “ assumed” to set 
forth certain activities of the one Absolute God. This is essential 
Sabellianism at the start. But Emmons goes further. He had 
cast aside the doctrine of the eternal generation of the Son, but 
now he suggests that the names Son and Word had no existence 
before the incarnation. ‘“ They were probably unknown in heaven 
until the purposes of grace were there revealed.” But if the 
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names Word and Son were unknown before the incarnation, how 
about the real personality of the second person of the Trinity? 
Did the Son exist personally before the incarnation without a 
name, or does the want of a name imply the non-existence of the 
reality? Emmons halts at this point, but his followers, Stuart 
and others, will take up the pregnant suggestion that he had 
dropped so carelessly, with what result we shall see. 

Such assumptions as Emmons had employed on which to. build 
his trinitarian system could not long pass without question. We 
come to the so-called Unitarian Controversy, which has left its 
mark on the whole further history of New England theological 
thought. It broke out in consequence of a sermon by Channing 
in 1819, in which he impugned the orthodox trinitarian doctrine 
as illogical and unscriptural. His position was that three persons 
imply “three intelligent agents possessed of different conscious- 
nesses, different wills and different perceptions,’ and that these 
distinct attributes constitute ‘ three minds or beings,” — the old 
admission of Sherlock. Moreover, he declared that the New Tes- 
tament statements concerning the Father and Son involve dis- 
tinct and separate personality. Channing himself was substan- 
tially an Arian, holding that Christ was a preéxistent and divine 
being, but dependent and subordinate to the Father who is the 
only Supreme Deity. Moses Stuart, in his defense of the tradi- 
tional trinitarianism, refuses to accept the term person as a proper 
one to define the distinctions in the Trinity. He wishes the word 
“ had never come into the symbols of the churches.” “I believe 
in a threefold distinction in the Godhead, and do not venture to 
make any attempt at explanation.” It is to be noted that Stuart 
makes no use of the metaphysics of Emmons who squarely insisted 
that God is one being in three real persons, and that in God 
essence and person are not coincident. Stuart rather goes back 
to the agnosticism of Augustine, who said “three somewhats,” 
and of Anselm, who said “ three I know not what.” He had been 
anticipated in this by President Dwight, who declared that per- 
son is “strictly proper,” but did “ not know its exact meaning.” 
The term “ distinction” which Stuart substituted for person is 
of Sabellian origin. Calvin saw its real character and pierced 
it with one of the keenest shafts of his wit. It came into use in 
New England apparently through Watts; but Stuart made it 
current coin, and from his day to the present it has largely usurped 
the place of person in trinitarian language. “A threefold dis- 
tinction in the Godhead,” which is all that Stuart dares to say, 
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is a fit legend to be placed at the head of the latest chapter in the 
history of New England trinitarianism. It is a suggestive fact 
that the Burial Hill declaration, and the so-called Congregational 
creed of 1883, both omit the word person from their trinitarian 
statements, and that out of thirty-seven church creeds that I have 
been able to examine only five employ it. This fact by itself 
illuminates our further survey. The Sabellian leaven of Emmons 
and Stuart did its work thoroughly, and New England trinitarian- 
ism through all its veins became inoculated with its virus. Per- 
haps the most notable fact of all is that neither Emmons nor 
Stuart was conscious of any Sabellianizing tendency, and that 
their trinitarian successors to-day seem equally unconscious of it. 
The self-complacent assertion so frequently made that New Eng- 
land trinitarianism is a lineal descendant of Athanasius and the 
Nicene creed vividly illustrates the power of a theological tradi- 
tion even upon critical and scholarly minds.! 

While the general course of the subsequent history is clear, 
there are yet theological windings and cross-currents which make 
our further survey complicated and difficult. The trinitarian sect 
became divided into various tendencies which eventually took 
shape in distinct schools of thought. My present purpose is 
simply to give some intelligible idea of the chief phases of the 
general Sabellian movement. Four such phases may be distin- 
guished. 

First, the modified Sabellianism of Stuart and Bushnell. 
Stuart, as we have seen, followed in the path struck out by 


1 No historical writer has more clearly discerned the true character of the 
later New England trinitarianism than Prof. George P. Fisher. I cannot for- 
bear to quote an extract from his Discussions in History and Theology, page 
273. “Hopkins was the last to hold to the Nicene doctrine of the primacy of 
the Father and the eternal sonship of Christ. The whole philosophy of the 
Trinity, as that doctrine was conceived by its great defenders in the age of 
Athanasius, when the doctrine was formulated, had been set aside. It was 
even derided ; and this chiefly for the reason that it was not studied. Pro- 
fessor Stuart had no sympathy with, or just appreciation of, the Nicene doc- 
trine of the generation of the Son... His conscious need of a philosophy on the 
subject was shown in the warm, though cautious and qualified welcome which 
he gave to the Sabellianism of Schleiermacher. What he defended against 
Channing, though with vigor and learning, was the notion of three distinctions 
to which personal pronouns can be applied, —a mode of defining the Trinity 
which the Nicene Fathers who framed the orthodox creed would have regarded 
with some astonishment. The eternal fatherhood of God, the precedence of 
the Father, is as much a part of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity as is the 
divinity of the Son.” 
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Emmons. In his discussion with Channing he had taken simply 
a defensive attitude, meeting Channing’s metaphysics in regard to 
three persons as synonymous with three separate beings by declar- 
ing that person was used by trinitarians “not affirmatively but 
negatively,” that is, as involving distinctions without affirming 
what these distinctions are. At this point the discussion closed ; 
but, some years after, Stuart translated with extensive notes an 
essay of Schleiermacher in which Schleiermacher had defended 
Sabellius from the charge of Patripassianism and interpreted the 
Sabellian view as essentially trinitarian, though distinguishing a 
trinity developed in time from a trinity eternally immanent in 
the Divine Being. Schleiermacher opposed the Nicene doctrine 
of eternal generation, holding that the Son is self-existent and 
independent, that is, Absolute God, and that the Trinity is a 
manifestation of the one God in different modes of creating and 
redeeming activity. No two names are more historically incon- 
gruous than those of Schleiermacher and Emmons. But their 
views run easily into each other; and, in fact, Schleiermacher’s 
essay only fructified in Stuart’s mind the seed that Emmons had 
already sown. Stuart’s voluminous notes in connection with his 
translation are of great value to any one who would completely 
understand the further history of New England trinitarianism. 
Bushnell confessed his obligation to them. 

The excitement caused by Bushnell’s “God in Christ” is a 
bygone tale. But nothing is more curious to-day than the his- 
tory of the effort to convict Bushnell of Sabellian and Unitarian 
heresy. The only peculiarity of his famous book is its Bush- 
nellian rhetoric and genius. Its Christology is borrowed from 
Schleiermacher and Stuart. Yet Stuart sat secure in his chair 
at Andover, in all the odor of orthodoxy, while the theological 
air was hot with accusations against his eloquent disciple. In 
fact the doctrine of both was thoroughly Sabellian, though a modi- 
fication was introduced which, it was claimed, changed its whole 
character. Sabellianism holds to the eternal immanent uniper- 
sonality of God, but introduces a trinity of developments of God 
in time for purposes of Divine manifestation in creation and re- 
demption. These developments are in personal modes, but not 
such as constitute three personal beings. This is the doctrine 
also of Stuart and Bushnell. But Stuart laid hold of the idea 
of Watts and Emmons that there is “laid a foundation in the 
Divine nature” for these distinctions. Bushnell was at first 
agnostic on this point, though later he tentatively accepts it. 
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But this qualification did not affect the essential Sabellianism of 
the whole doctrine. Stuart and Bushnell both, following Schleier- 
macher, declare that God is not eternally tripersonal, but uniper- 
sonal. The Trinity is not fully developed until the incarnation. 
Here Stuart takes up the suggestion of Emmons that the names 
Word and Son were not known in heaven before the birth of 
Christ, which implies that the Trinity came into real existence 
with this event. Stuart seems at times to hold a developed trinity 
of real persons, and seeks to hide his Sabellianism under this 
cover. But, in fact, his persons are not real any more than the 
Sabellian persons are ; they are modes of personal existence of the 
One Divine Being. He talks about the Son’s personality, but he 
frankly confesses that he uses person “ to designate a distinction 
which cannot be comprehended or defined, and would not employ 
it if it had never been used.” Personality as related to God is for 
Stuart the great enigma, as it was for Augustine. Accepting “a 
numerical unity of substance” in the Godhead, he declares that 
“this excludes such personality as exists among men.” He even 
suggests that personality cannot be essential to divinity, — a pan- 
theistic idea which shows whither New England trinitarianism 
was pointing. Stuart’s doctrine was modalistic and he frankly 
allows it, quoting and appropriating Turretin’s phrase “ modal 
distinctions.” 

One great merit, however, must be accorded to Stuart. He 
was a Greek scholar, and comprehended the true character of the 
Nicene trinitarianism, allowing that homoousios in the Nicene 
creed did not mean numerical unity, and that its doctrine was 
essential subordinationism, and on this ground rejecting it. Thus 
Stuart, in his interpretation of the Greek theology, placed himself 
in line with Petavius and Cudworth and anticipated the results of 
later scholarship. I have styled the doctrine of the Stuart-Bush- 
nell school a modified Sabellianism. It ought to be said, how- 
ever, that in one respect they differed widely from the Sabellians 
of the early church. These regarded Christ as a semi-divine and 
semi-human being whose personal existence would end at the close 
of the Christian dispensation, when God would be all in all. 
Stuart on the other hand made Christ the incarnation of the Abso- 
lute God. “ The Son,” he said, “is atrd6cos.”” Hence his denial 
of eternal generation and of subordination. It was the great 
objection of Stuart to the Nicene creed that it made the Son 
a derived and dependent being, and so broke down, as he declared, 


his true Deity. But Stuart was equally afraid of tritheism. 
VOL. Vv. — NO. 18. 19 
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There cannot be three airéfex, One refuge only remained for 
him, —a Sabellian denial of three real persons. 

The second phase of trinitarian thought to be described is the 
transcendental modalism of H. B. Smith, Shedd and Dorner. I 
mention Dorner because he represents a German element of 
influence which profoundly affected this whole school, and also 
because his writings have been widely read in New England. 
The renaissance of German literature first made itself felt 
philosophically and theologically on this side the ocean through 
Unitarian scholars like Hedge and Norton, and it leavened the 
transcendental movement, which found its great prophet in Emer- 
son. But the influence of Goethe, Kant, Schelling and Hegel 
could not be limited to a sect. It entered the ranks of the so- 
called Evangelicals. H. B. Smith, who may be selected as the 
best exponent of this second phase of New England trinitari- 
anism, spent several years in a German university and drank 
deeply at the springs of German transcendental thought. The 
subjective transcendental character of the school must be clearly 
understood in order to appreciate the peculiar turn given by them 
to the trinitarian dogma. It explains the remarkable fact that 
though they laid claim to historical and exegetical learning, they 
paid scant respect to the historical and Biblical aspects of Chris- 
tian doctrine. They belonged to the slowly ebbing tide of an 
intensely metaphysical age, and represent a curious mixture of 
New England Edwardsianism and German Hegelianism. Hence 
the subjective deductive method rules and shapes their thinking, 
and history and exegesis are twisted, if necessity arises, into har- 
mony with their metaphysical assumptions, I need only refer 
for illustration to Dorner’s interpretation of the Nicene theology 
in his “ History of Christian Doctrine,’ and to Shedd’s inter- 
pretation of the Augustinian anthropology in his “ History of 
Christian Doctrine,” unreliable as they are for historical or criti- 
cal purposes, and only valuable as representing their own theolo- 
gical opinions. : 

This school was thus peculiarly fitted to give a new impulse to 
the waning Augustinian metaphysical method of treating the 
dogma of the Trinity. They started, as Augustine himself did, 
with a purely metaphysical assumption, viz.: the absoluteness of 
the divine unity. “God,” says H. B. Smith, “is the one supreme 
personality.” Dorner calls Him “the Absolute Personality.” 
God then is personal, which seems to avoid Pantheism. But is 
He unipersonal? No, his personality is tripersonal. Is he then 
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one Being? Yes; but “not an individual like a man.” God 
cannot in his essence be individualized. But can He be individ- 
ualized in his personal form of being? Is He three individual 
Persons? No; for this would be Tritheism. Can God then be 
defined? Not clearly. Smith says, “ God is not one of a class.” 
Yet this school ventures into the hidden depths of the divine 
nature with a bold and firm step. Smith says, “God is triune.” 
Shedd says, He is “a plural unit.” But what do these terms 
mean? Smith answers, — and Dorner agrees with him, — “ The 
one Supreme Personality exists in three personal modes of being, 
but is not three distinct persons.” This is the old modalism 
which constitutes the real warp and woof of the whole theory. 
Note the remarkable metaphysical assumption involved, viz. : that 
personality and person in God are different. G'od is one person- 
ality, but not one person. But how can this be? Is personality 
here used in an abstract sense? Then God is not one concrete 
Being, and Pantheism again confronts us. Or is He one con- 
crete Being and also personal, then He must be unipersonal. 
Such is the metaphysical puzzle involved in the view of Smith 
and Dorner. Shedd explains his “ plural unit” somewhat differ- 
ently, but comes to a similar paradoxical result. God, he says, 
is both unipersonal and tripersonal, that is, of course, both one 
Person and three Persons, or, mathematically stated, 1—3. But 
what is the real doctrine that lurks under this strange guise? It 
is a modalistic pantheistic Sabellianism. Let Dorner state it in 
his own German way. “The absolute Personality is present in 
each of the divine distinctions in such a way that though they are 
not of themselves and singly personal, they have a share in the 
One Divine Personality, in their own manner.” “The eternal 
result of the trinitarian process is the eternal presence of the 
divine Personality in different modes of being.” Here is modal- 
ism and Sabellianism and pantheism in one conglomerate. 

Lest I may seem to be unjust in my statement, which is largely 
in the very language of these writers, I quote a passage from 
H. B. Smith. He derides the doctrine of God “ as an individual 
being” as “ Unitarian,” “ Deistic” and ‘ anthropomorphic,” and 
adds: “God is the supreme intelligence, the one supreme Per- 
sonality and Causality, but not one as an individual in the sense 
in which one man is an individual.” But the doctrine of God 
“as an individual being ” is not Deism, it is Theism, the doctrine 
of Plato and Athanasius: while the doctrine of the Smith-Dorner 
school is the first step to a complete pantheism. The question 
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between the theist and the pantheist is concerning the nature of 
personality as related to substance. The theist holds that a per- 
son is a single self-conscious being with its own substance. The 
pantheist holds that there is but one substance in the universe, 
and that personality is an accident or quality or mode of exist- 
ence of substance, so that there may be and in fact are many 
persons included in the one universal substance of things. The 
first step toward such a pantheistic result is to regard the. three 
persons of the Trinity as personal self-conscious modes of exist- 
ence of the one absolute self-consciousness. This is the doctrine 
of Smith and Dorner. The second step is to resolve every in- 
dividual and personal self-consciousness, that is, every personal 
being, into a mode of the absolute self-consciousness. The final 
step is to resolve all personality, whether individual or absolute, 
into a specialized and accidental mode of existence of the one 
eternal absolute, the 7d év of the New Platonists, which is above 
all limitations, even self-consciousness itself, —the doctrine com- 
monly attributed to Spinoza. Pantheism can go no farther; and 
the road to it is straight. When Augustine declared that he did 
not know what he meant by “three persons” in the Trinity, he 
left firm theistic ground, and his followers have ever since been 
moving forward toward a pantheistic end. In this evolution the 
Smith- Dorner school took one decisive step. It brought out 
clearly the metaphysical pantheistic premise involved in the 
Augustinian position, though it struggled hard to preserve the 
appearance of a theistic trinitarianism. 

But the air of this transcendental school was too rare and 
ethereal for common minds. The genius of its leaders gave it 
celebrity, but its followers formed only a coterie. Its refined 
metaphysical distinctions and paradoxical antitheses could not 
take the place of the popular theology. Trinitarian faith wavered 
between a crude tritheism and a veiled unitarianism. Meanwhile 
the new age of historical inquiry had fairly dawned. The Bible 
became a subject of critical study. Traditional orthodoxy was 
in a state of flux, and its ancient theological foundations were in 
danger of upheaval and ruin. The man for the hour was needed, 
and he appeared, as was supposed, in the person of Mr. Joseph 
Cook. 

This brings us to the third phase of the later New England 
trinitarianism, marked by a revival of a type of doctrine which 
comes nearer to that of Sabellius himself than any other of re- 
. cent times, and of which Joseph Cook, Dr. Lyman Abbott, and 
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Dr. A. H. Bradford may be selected as representatives. These 
names can hardly be said to form a school. They are widely 
apart from each other in many respects. I link them together 
because of their essential agreement in their theories of the 
trinity. When Mr. Cook delivered his three lectures on the 
Trinity in 1887 there had been a long lull in public discussion, 
and the supporters of orthodoxy were quietly waiting for the next 
“moving of the waters.” For Mr. Cook himself the time was 
opportune. He was at the zenith of his peculiar reputation. 
Boston had installed him “ in Moses’ seat.” The orthodox élite 
of Massachusetts sat at his feet and hung upon his lips. When he 
announced his theme there was a universal hush of expectation 
_ and sympathy. Truly the opportunity was great. But unfortu- 
nately Mr. Cook was not properly equipped for the work he took 
in hand. His genius is rhetorical, not metaphysical. Especially 
was he lacking in the scholarship which such a discussion re- 
quired. He was seemingly innocent of all knowledge of the 
Greek Fathers. The Latin Pseudo-Athanasian creed was for him 
the most perfect statement of orthodoxy. The character of his 
acquaintance with ecclesiastical Greek in shown in his remarkable 
use of the term irécracrs, which he prefers to person, because, as 
he supposes, it means less than person; whereas Dr. Shedd re- 
jected it for the very good reason that it cannot mean less and 
may mean more. Mr. Cook might have learned something from 
Jerome, who was afraid to use the term irécracis for persona, as 
the Greeks desired, because it seemed to involve tritheism, the 
very thing that Mr. Cook so feared. But no man can be omni- 
scient, and I should not here refer to Mr. Cook’s shortcomings in 
Church History, if he had not boldly entered historical ground 
and made statements which his cultured audience accepted appar- 
ently as true on his authority. 

Mr. Cook’s aim in his addresses was to defend trinitarian ortho- 
doxy as he understood it. He especially proposed to exorcise 
the “paganism,” as he called it, of “three Gods.” To this end 
he appealed to the “ scientific method.” But it must be frankly 
said that there is little science in Mr. Cook’s discussion, and little 
that is original, saving always his remarkable rhetoric. After 
giving a definition of the Trinity, which Sabellius would have 
found no fault with, he introduces an old illustration which had 
been used by both trinitarians and unitarians in the early church, 
but with opposite application,— that of the sun and its rays. 
There is nothing new in the illustration, but‘the use made of it 
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by Mr. Cook is certainly original, and I challenge any one to find 
anything to compare with it in the history of trinitarian dogma. 
To be appreciated, it must be read in full; but I will endeavor 
to give a clear outline of it. “Sunlight, rainbow, heat, one solar 
radiance; Father, Son, Holy Ghost, one God. As the rainbow 
shows what light is when unfolded, so Christ reveals the nature 
of God.” “ As at the same instant the sunlight is itself and also 
the rainbow and heat, so at the same moment Christ is both him- 
self and the Father, and both the Father and Holy Ghost.” ‘“ As 
the solar rainbow fades from sight, and its light continues to 
exist, so Christ ceases to be manifest and yet is present.” “As 
the rainbow is unraveled light, so Christ is unraveled God.” 
** When the rainbow faded from the East, I did not think it had 
ceased to be. It had not been annihilated; it had been revealed 
for a while, and, disappearing, it was received back into the 
bosom of the general radiance, and yet continued to fall upon the 
earth. In every beam of white light there is potentially all 
the color which we find unraveled in the rainbow ; and so in all 
the pulsations in the will of God the Father in his works exist 
the pulsations of the heart of Him who wept over Jerusalem,” 
“for there is but one God.” So the Holy Ghost, figured by heat, 
is “ Christ’s continued life.” Such is Mr. Cook’s doctrine of the 
Trinity as set forth by himself, and he immediately proceeds to 
declare it both scientific and scriptural. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about this illustration is 
the unstinted applause with which it was received by his audi- 
ence, made up largely of Massachusetts ministers. Surely there 
could be no clearer evidence of the chaos that had befallen the- 
ological thought in New England than that such a bald Sabel- 
lianism was enthusiastically endorsed by such an assembly, and 
that from that day to this no note of criticism or dissent has 
been heard, that I am aware of, in Trinitarian circles. It may 
be said that Mr. Cook should not be judged by a metaphor. But 
the metaphor was employed on purpose to set forth his doctrine, — 
a doetrine that is essential modalism, going beyond Sabellius him- 
self, and coming close to the Patripassianism out of which Sabel- 
lianism sprang. It is true Mr. Cook struggles to save himself 
from the charge of holding a modalistic view, but he struggles in 
vain. His defense is that “the peculiarities of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost are incommunicable,” and he illustrates this from 
the incommunicable properties of light, color and heat. But are 
the peculiar properties of light, color and heat incommunicable, 
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as he assumes? Is not light always colored and always warm ? 
Are not the seven colors of the rainbow always forms of light ? 
And when the prism by a single movement of the hand changes a 
beam of white light to blue and yellow and violet, has there been 
no intercommunication of light and color? And are we to be 
soberly assured that the rainbow which appears and disappears 
with all the changefulness of April ‘skies is a true illustration of 
the second Person of the Trinity, and that his peculiar properties 
are yet “incommunicable”? Truly science has at last assumed 
a strange garb. Wisdom, as in the Encomium Moria of Eras- 
mus, puts on cap and bells and plays the part of Folly. But 
suppose for the moment that the properties of light and color 
and heat are incommunicable, and fitly represent the relations of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, even then Mr. Cook is not saved 
from modalism, for the properties of light, color and heat are not 
personal: neither, in his view, are Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
persons. What is this but modalism stark and clear! 

But lest, peradventure, we have misunderstood Mr. Cook’s 
rhetoric, we pass to his second lecture. Here we have, not meta- 
phor, but philosophy. The premise is that “a personal God is 
immanent in all matter and mind.” Hence all nature and spirit, 
the world, the soul, Christ himself, are but manifestations of God 
as a person. There are three special revelations of God, — in 
nature, in moral law, and in Christ. “ But there are not three 
persons, he is one person in the strict sense, for natural law is 
a unit in the universe, and reveals but one will. These reve- 
lations of God are all one person, although in each revelation he 
is a person.” (The italics are Mr. Cook’s.) This surely is 
English unadorned, and what is its doctrine if not modalistic 
unitarianism! God, the lecturer elsewhere declares, is “‘ one:will, 
one heart, one conscience,” “the Infinite Personality.” He 
talks about “the Trinity of the Divine Nature,’ “the three 
spheres of God’s self-manifestation,” “in each of which the Inef- 
fable Immanent Person says something new.” This trinity of 
divine manifestations Mr. Cook holds to be “scientifically demon- 
strable,” and he winds up a whole page of italics with this con- 
clusion: “ A Personal Trinity, of which Creator, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier are but other names, is scientifically known to exist,” 
and then he adds directly: “This is the Trinity which Chris- 
tianity calls Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” The object of this 
article is not dogmatic; but as a historical student I must demur. 
Mr. Cook’s lectures are a travesty on historical Christianity. His 
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so-called trinitarianism is neither Athanasian, nor even Augus- 
tinian, no, nor even that of the Pseudo-Athanasian creed. It is 
not early New England Unitarianism. Channing would have 
denounced it as a hybrid unitarianism, and such it is. No wonder 
Mr. Cook closes his third lecture with a grand cosmic description 
of the dome of the sky, and uses it to illustrate what he calls 
“God’s unitarianism.”” History must call it Mr. Cook’s. 

I have spoken of Mr. Cook as a leader in a new phase of trini- 
tarian evolution. It is noticeable that he no longer wavers on 
the question of God’s single personality. Traditional orthodoxy 
had said, “ one God in three Persons.” H. B. Smith and Dorner 
said, “one absolute Personality in three personal modes of being,” 
denying, however, that the Divine Personality is unipersonal. Dr. 
Shedd said that God is both unipersonal and tripersonal. But 
Mr. Cook is innocent of such transcendental ambidexterities. He 


’ declares boldly, “ There are not three persons. God is one per- 


son in the strict sense.” This is what Smith called “ Deism,” 
but it is theism, as we have already shown, and Mr. Cook is to 
be heartily commended for helping to rescue theological thought 
from that German “ Serbonian bog,” though it may be a question 
whether he has mended matters by accepting the other horn of 
the dilemma. The Smith-Dorner school seemed to emphasize the 
trinitarian side of the Divine personality, but Mr. Cook throws 
the emphasis completely on the side of unity. He has thus saved 
monotheism, but utterly broken down trinitarianism. 

It is at this point that Dr. Lyman Abbott and Dr. A. H. 
Bradford join hands with Mr. Cook. According to both of them 
God as a Trinity is unipersonal. They declare themselves trini- 
tarians, but their trinitarianism is merely nominal. Dr. Abbott, 
in a published sermon, criticises the formula “three persons in 
one God,” which, he says, “is a good phrase not to use.” He 
assumes that three persons are three Gods, as Mr. Cook also did, 
and asserts with emphasis: “ There is one God, only one God.” 
But is Christ this “one God”? Dr. Abbott seems to give a clear 
affirmative answer. He declares that “Jesus Christ is God 
living a human life,” “the incarnate God.” In his “ Evolution 
of Christianity” he makes Christ “the cause rather than a 
product of evolution,” and describes him as “the Infinite enter- 
ing into human life and taking on the finite.” More explicitly 
still he says: “In Jesus Christ in propria persona God has en- 
tered human life in order that he might show us who he is.” 
“Incarnation,” he says, “is the indwelling of God in a unique 
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man.” This is plainly a doctrine of Christ’s essential Deity. 
But is the Son a distinct person from the Father? And is the 
Spirit a distinct person from the Son? Let Dr. Abbott’s exegesis 
of John xiv. concerning the Comforter give the answer. “ An- 
other Comforter,” he says, is simply an assumed name for Christ 
himself. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are simply different 
names for one person. “ Now it is ‘another Comforter,’ now it is 
himself (‘I will come unto you’), now it is the Father, now it 
is all three ; there is no difference.” It is “One God revealing 
himself” in these varied forms. Dr. Abbott is somewhat wary, 
and makes other statements which look toward a more humani- 
tarian view of Christ, but it is difficult to distinguish his trini- 
tarianism from Mr. Cook’s modalistic patripassian unitarianism. 
Dr. Bradford is more outspoken. “The problem of the Trinity 
is simply this: Are Father, Son and Holy Ghost three names 
for one being, or do they denote three distinct persons?” And 
the answer is squarely given. “The Trinity does not mean three 
distinct persons, but three distinctions in one person.” Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost are names of three impersonal distinctions. 
“Whenever the Father is represented as coming into relations 
with men, the name is Son or Logos.” It is then the Father 
under the name of Son or Logos that became incarnate and died 
on the cross; but this is unadulterated Patripassianism. Thus 
curiously has the evolution of so-called trinitarianism from the 
time of Augustine swung around the circle and reached its final 
logical result in the oldest known form of unitarianism in the early 
church, —the doctrine that the one God, the Father Almighty, 
became man and suffered and died. 

Our survey has brought us toa position where it can be clearly 
seen that we have come to a critical turning-point in the history 
of trinitarian thought. The old cycle has run itself out, and a 
new cycle must inevitably begin. This fact will be illustrated in 
the fourth and last phase to which I shall call attention, — the 
doctrine of the essential divineness of humanity and preémi- 
nently of Christ, the unique representative of mankind, who was, 
in this sense, a true incarnation of Deity. This type of dogma 
is so new and unformed that it is somewhat difficult to fix it; 
but Phillips Brooks, Dr. J. M. Whiton, and Dr. George A. 
Gordon may be mentioned as representatives of its essential 
elements and tendencies. The underlying idea of this school, 
viz.: that man was created in the divine image and is thus a 
real “ partaker of the divine nature,” is of course not new. It is 
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not only Biblical, it vitalized the noblest philosophies and reli- 
gions of the ancient world. The filial relation of man to God, 
and the capacity and duty of man to become like God, was a 
fundamental note in the faith of Socrates and Plato centuries 
before Christ uttered his parable of the Prodigal Son. But the 
new dogma of “the essential divineness of humanity” is some- 
thing more than this. There lurks in it a metaphysical monistic 
strain that reminds us of Plotinus and the Stoics. Plotinus 
(“ Ennead” iv. 7, 10), expressly argues for the divineness and 
immortality of the soul, on the ground that it is homoousios with 
Deity. So this school proelaims the consubstantiality of man 
with God, borrowing the Nicene watchword, and applying it to 
all mankind, as being equally constituted Sons of God. We 
have seen why Athanasius restricted the term homoousios to the 
second person of the Trinity. He drew the line sharply between 
the uncreated and the created. The uncreated divine Three are 
homoousioi, but all created beings are heterousioi. This was the 
point of his controversy with Arius. If Christ is a created being, 
as Arius held, then he is not homoousios with the Father, and so 
ceases to be truly divine. Such was the reasoning of Athanasius, 
grounded on his dualistic Platonic ideas. We have also seen 
how Augustine’s doctrine of Divine immanence drawn from New 
Platonic sources gave a new monistic direction to western thought, 
and we have traced its onward movement, growing more and more 
pantheistic in its spirit down to the present day. Recent devel- 
opments in physical science have done much to strengthen this 
monistic current. Monism is no doubt the last word in all the 
sciences. There is one ultimate force, one law, one evolution, 
one universe. But science properly stops with matter; it raises 
no question concerning the transcendental background of material 
existence. The dualistic theism of Plato and Athanasius has no 
controversy with the monism of science. It is a monistic philo- 
sophy that crosses the border line between the transcendental and 
the material sphere, and proclaims a homoousianism that covers 
both. But can this step be taken? Is it necessitated by the 
discoveries of science? And if so, what then? What is the 
relation of spirit and matter, of the eternal to the temporal? 
Are all things essentially spirit? Or are they essentially matter? 
And, whether spiritual or material, are they homoousioi? Is 
there something of divinity, as Plotinus thought, in the lowest 
forms of existence? 


Such are the questions that lie in the background of present 
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theological thought. It is to be said at once that the new school 
does not leave the monistic track of its predecessors. The leaven 
of German metaphysical idealism which we saw working in the 
school of Smith and Shedd reappears in a still more pronounced 
form in this latest phase of trinitarianism. Especially is the 
influence of R. W. Emerson and F. H. Hedge discernible. 
Phillips Brooks’ sermon on “Identity and Variety,” and Dr. 
Gordon’s use of “the principle of identity and difference” in 
setting forth his view of the Trinity and of Christ’s deity, seem 
to have their common source in Emerson’s definition of philo- 
sophy, as based on “two cardinal facts, the one and the two; 
unity or identity and variety, oneness and otherness.” So the 
new language concerning the Incarnation reminds one strangely 
of Emerson’s description of Christ: “One man was true to what 
is in you and me. He saw that God incarnates himself in man, 
and evermore goes forth anew to take possession of his world,” 
and in that sublime consciousness “ he declared ‘I am divine.’ ” 
But perhaps the influence of Hedge has been quite as potent. 
He more than any other man has set the current toward the new 
doctrine of the consubstantiality of man with God. He accepts 
the Athanasian homoousianism as true. ‘God in man and man 
in God,” he declares, “is its underlying idea.” Only “ Athana- 
sius did not perceive that what was true of Christ is true of 
other men.” “ The fault of the trinitarian doctrine is what it 
omits to teach.” This is the very line of the new trinitarian 
departure. Its fundamental premise is “the essential kinship 
of the divine and the human.” The sermons of Phillips Brooks 
are pervaded with this idea. The underlying assumption every- 
where is the dignity and worth of man in virtue of his essential 
and eternal relation to God. In one remarkable sermon espe- 
cially, entitled “The Eternal Humanity,” Brooks has given a 
clear metaphysics of his theology. The text is, “I am Alpha 
and Omega, the Beginning and the End, the First and the Last.” — 
“Here Christ asserts his own eternity.” ‘Before man was 
made, the man-type existed in God.” ‘This man-type is part 
and parcel of the everlasting Godhead.” The God-man was 
eternal, and the incarnation was only the “exhibition” of his 
“eternal manhood in the Godhead.” ‘ Human nature” there- 
fore “did not begin with Adam,” who was only the copy of an 
eternal original ; hence man is in the divine image or homoousios. 
This is certainly a new theological metaphysics. Dr. Brooks 
does not break with the orthodox creeds; but what precisely is 
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his doctrine of the Trinity? Is it Sabellian? It looks that way. 
And what of the Incarnation? If the Word was eternally 
human, how could he “ become flesh,” in the sense of becoming 
man? There was then no true incarnation in the historic sense. 
The eternal God-man, when Jesus was born, only appeared to 
assume human nature. But this is the old Gnostic Docetism. 
Dr. G. A. Gordon’s new book, “The Christ of To-Day,” may 
be regarded as a metaphysical interpretation of Phillips Brooks’ 
sermons. Its aim is avowedly speculative. Dr. Gordon insists 
that Christ’s gospel cannot be adequately preached without an 
“intellectual appreciation” of his person and nature. “ Ethics 
are the outcome of metaphysics.” Moreover, Dr. Gordon thinks 
that the time has come for “a new conception of Christ,” that is, 
a new Christology. But he frankly acknowledges the “ diffi- 
culty,” and “embarrassment” of the “ problem,” which is, — 
“‘whether Jesus is the supreme and unique representative of the 
humanity of God, the proper incarnation of the Filial in the 
being of the Infinite.” This assumes “that in God there is 
the Eternal Prototype of humanity.” Hence “man is constituted 
in the Eternal Humanity.” This “consubstantiality of man with 
God” is revealed through the Incarnation “ which is the assertion 
of the divine meaning of history.” But the speculative question 
is not yet answered, how Christ is so uniquely related to God 
and man. What is Christ’s metaphysical being? and what is 
the metaphysical character of the incarnation? Dr. Gordon 
faces these questions, and a large part of his book is oceupied 
with their consideration. But I must confess that I do not find 
a clear answer. “This Eternal Prototype of humanity in the 
Godhead,” who is he, or what is it? Is he the “Son of God” 
of the Nicene creed, or an impersonal form of existence of the 
one God? I find but one intelligible answer, — the old familiar 
Sabellianism. Dr. Gordon holds to “one absolute Person” in 
the Godhead, and his trinitarianism which he unfolds with such 
elaborate ingenuity by means of “identity and difference” is 
wholly modalistic and monistic, not to say pantheistic. His 
Eternal Humanity is “ideal,” as he himself confesses, and so is 
his “ Eternal Christ.” Who then is the “historic Christ”? Is 
he the same with the “ Eternal Christ”? By no means. Dr. 
Gordon is continually putting them into sharp contrast. Jesus is 
“the supreme person in time” over against “the supreme person 
beyond time.” As a person, then, he belongs to the temporal and 
not to the eternal. But did Christ’s earthly personality begin 
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with his human birth, or was he personally preéxistent? Athana- 
sianism says he was eternally the Son of God. Patripassianism 
says he was the Father himself. What is the answer of the new 
school? Dr. Gordon seems to beg the question; but I do not 
understand him to be Athanasian or Patripassian. His “ Abso- 
lute Personality” is not three Persons certainly, in any ordinary 
sense of person. If “God is a self-conscious being,” as Dr. 
Gordon affirms, he must be a personal being, and if the Infinite 
consciousness is one, as Dr. Gordon also affirms, then God must be 
unipersonal, But since God’s consciousness is infinite, it must, 
according to Dr. Gordon, include all things. ‘ All creatures, all 
persons are, in a true sense, modes of the one Infinite conscious- 
ness.” Then “why not three Eternal Distinctions behind these 
multitudinous temporal distinctions”? Surely, why not! And 
this is the argument from “Identity and Difference” for the 
Christian Trinity. Is it any wonder that Dr. Gordon declares 
that “ historical pantheism is in error only through its exclusive- 
ness”? But if Christ is not an eternal Divine Person in the old 
trinitarian sense, what metaphysical basis is left for his moral 
supremacy? May not Ritschlianism, Dr. Gordon’s béte noir, 
which rests Christ’s claims on moral grounds, rather than meta- 
physical, be a safer position after all? 

The essential metaphysical.weakness of this school which starts 
from the idea of the essential divineness of human nature is its 
inability to construct any clear doctrine of the incarnation. If 
God is eternally human and humanity is eternally divine, why is 
an incarnation necessary? In this view the very ground of an 
incarnation, that is, the incoming of divinity into humanity, is 
taken away. Athanasius made an incarnation the central doctrine 
of his theology, because ‘“‘God must be made man so that man may 
be made divine.” But Monism finds no such necessity. Further, 
suppose incarnation a reality, why is not every human birth also 
a divine incarnation? And if so, what was there “unique” in 
Christ’s incarnation? The logical result of this view is to deny 
any metaphysical or “ physiological” incarnation at all, and to 
reduce it to an ethical movement of the Divine spirit realized in 
others besides Christ; and such is the actual position taken by 
Dr. Whiton, who boldly carries this position to its final conclu- 
sions. In an article on “ A Way out of the Trinitarian Contro- 
versy,”! Dr. Whiton declares the old doctrine of Divine incarna- 
tion “a paganish notion.” “The physiological notion of incar- 
1 The New World, September, 1893. 
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nation must give place to the ethical one.” Dr. Whiton squarely 
classes himself with Christian Monists. Dualism is “now dis- 
credited.” “There is but one spiritual nature and that may be 
indifferently spoken of as divine or human.” “This one nature 
belongs equally to God, to Christ and to mankind.” The uni- 
versal God is “individualized in each personal conscience.” 
“The centre of the Trinitarian conception is that God is ever 
immanent and ever incarnating himself.” ‘The incarnation of 
God is not a mere event, but an age-long process.” Christ is not 
the only Son of God. There are many sons, and many incar- 
nations. Surely; why not? as I above suggested. And who is 
Christ? A man, with a “full and natural humanity.” His 
‘“‘ uniqueness ” consists in his moral perfection, which “ entitles 
him to be called divine, in distinction from those who by nature 
are partakers of one life with him and Sons of God, as he is.” 
Yet, strangely, Dr. Whiton calls himself a trinitarian, and takes 
special pains to deny all affinity with Sabellianism or pantheism. 
The thing to be noted is that, under all this Sabellianizing, pan- 
theistic trinitarianism, Dr. Whiton holds Christ to be a man 
essentially like other men; and this view is plainly gaining 
ground among professed trinitarians. Such is the view of Dr. 
A. J. F. Behrends, as given in a sermon recently published, and 
also of W. Beyschlag. Both hold to a modalistic Trinity, and 
yet to Christ’s essential humanity. How two such contrasted 
conceptions can be speculatively harmonized is an unsettled 
question. But plainly behind all this style of thinking is Hegel- 
ianism.? 

Two impressions are made on me by this review of present 
theological thinking. First, its thoroughly dogmatic character. 
The historical spirit which has so deeply penetrated our age has 
plainly made little impression as yet on orthodox theologians. 


1 Gloria Patri, pp. 152, 129. 

2 Dr. A. H. Strong, in a recent series of articles on Ethical Monism, says: “ It 
is not too much to say that the monistic philosophy, in its various forms, holds 
at present almost undisputed sway in our American universities.” He gives 
it welcome and sums up his own doctrine: “There is but one substance, God. 
The Eternal Word, whom we call Christ, is the only complete expression of 
God.” “Matter, humanity and the incarnation” are ‘‘self-limitations of 
Christ.” Wherein Dr. Strong’s view differs from Spinoza is not easy to say. 
Spinoza’s “extension and thought,” which are “empirically derived determi- 
nations” of “one absolute substance” which Spinoza calls God, correspond 
quite closely to Dr. Strong’s “ matter and humanity.” Yet Dr. Strong is a 
stanch Calvinist. 
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They still deal in the ideal and the abstract, and seek to build 
theology on metaphysical foundations. Dr. Fairbairn’s volume, 
“The Place of Christ in Modern Theology,” well illustrates this. 
In that book the historical spirit wrestles with the dogmatic, but 
unsuccessfully. The watchword, “ Back to Christ,” with which 
the book begins, dies into an echo, and we have “the lame and 
impotent conclusion ” that the consciousness of Jesus gives us an 
Augustinian fifth-century Christology. Dr. Gordon says that 
“philosophy must always be tried at the bar of history.” The 
remark has a pertinent application. To Cesar must final appeal 
be made. The historical method that sits in judgment to-day on 
all human knowledge demands facts, not fancies. Metaphysics 
has its function, but it is useless for practical ethics and religion, 
unless based on a solid scientific induction. 

Again, it is impressed upon me that theological thought is still 
largely cast in the old theological moulds. The bottles are old, 
though the wine is new. Trinity, generation, homoousios, Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, incarnation, God-man,— how familiar and 
orthodox it all sounds, but somehow the old flavor has departed. 
And yet there is an unconsciousness about it all that is positively 
delightful. A Catholic writer has declared that good Protestants 
are “ unconscious Catholics.” I wonder if there are not some 
good trinitarians who are “ unconscious ” unitarians. 

As I close this survey of the evolution of the trinitarian dogma. 
I recur to the question with which I began: Is trinitarianism in 
New England to-day Athanasian? Certainly I have failed to 
accomplish what has been the chief aim of these articles, if the 
answer to this question is not now clear. With Hopkins the last 
trace of genuine Athanasianism disappears; and from Emmons 
down to the present day Augustinianism has been completely in 
the ascendant. The idea so widely prevalent that we are having 
an Origenistic or Athanasian renaissance is one of the “ curiosi- 
ties of literature.” Origen’s “ eternal generation,” in its Ori- 
genistic meaning, is as dead as Pan. His Platonism, with its 
idealistic dualism and Logos doctrine, shows no sign of revival. 
Plato is still enthroned in the hearts of men, by reason of his 
splendid genius, but the real interpreter of Plato to this age is 
the disciple whose writings are still mostly buried in their origi- 
nal Greek, but whose subtle thought has been reincarnated in a 
long succession of illustrious thinkers, — Augustine’s “ renowned 
Plotinus.” 


Levi L. Parne. 
BanGcor THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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THE RELATION OF THE PREACHER TO SOCIAL 
SUBJECTS. 


THE sociological ‘duty of the Church has already become one 
of the commonplaces of the time. Christianity has never gone 
further in the expression of its social nature than during the 
present generation. The Church, no longer urging men to save 
their own souls, now asks them to forget themselves in saving 
other souls. The interest of the Church in sociology has become 
so earnest and wide-spread as to mark the latter half of this 
century asa time in which the problems of individual and social 
behavior and well-being have taken a place beside the problems 
of individual and social belief and destiny. The organized work 
of the Church abroad, the thorough and detailed attention given 
by congresses of Catholics, the influence and activity of the An- 
glican Church, affording profoundly significant contrasts be- 
tween the Oxford movement of to-day and those of Newman and 
Wesley, the less centralized work so vigorously carried on by 
churches of every denomination in the United States, and, most 
notable of all, the turn theological education has taken in this 
direction so that no divinity school is now fully equipped that has 
not its department in which social questions receive equal atten- 
tion with the weightier matters of the law,— these are some cf 
the signs of a genuine transition in the life of the Church, and 
they indicate duties and responsibilities, which, if not wholly new, 
are new as a whole. 

In considering the effects of this development in one direction 
and asking how the preaching of the Church is likely to be influ- 
enced, or is already influenced, certain obvious advantages first 
appear. The main benefit is the humane atmosphere which has 
been imparted. Perhaps the subsidence of damnatory preaching 
has been a result of speculative changes, but the whole process 
may have been not a little due to the diversion of attention which 
sociology has effected. The cruelty of logic carrying its decrees 
into the future cannot resist the softening influences of an absorb- 
ing passion for present amelioration. If the condemned of the 
earth may be helped, then it may be that 

The lightnings of the judgment day 
Pause yet awhile, in mercy stored, 


Till willing hearts wear quite away 
Their earthly stains. 
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At least the effort to help present need softens prejudgment 
of the hereafter, and inclines us to wait for the fact before 
accepting an assuredly fallible vaticination. The humanitarian 
tone of modern preaching has not only turned intense feeling 
away from regions where its dictates cannot be verified; it 
has also made passionate endeavor a part of the present pro- 
gramme. The bliss of heaven may be multiplied by the pleasure 
of producing it. Morality and society are no longer cold me- 
chanical forces. They receive an enthusiasm, an impetus, a confi- 
dence, an idealizing foree when the current of religion enters 
them. The preaching which merely tolerated the earthly state as 
a foil to the heavenly state, which condescended to recognize it 
as a barely endurable cold ante-room to the presence chamber, 
and set all its dreams and visions towards another sphere, 
obtained thereby a great hold upon idealizing man, who loves 
best a prophecy, and who will endure ills the better for being 
promised blessings he knows not of; but when that same ideal- 
ization has human life for its stage the charm is not decreased 
and the effects are immediate. Preaching becomes more humane, 
more earnest, more pertinent, because of the modern direction 
that is given to it. The bent toward social subjects is an inclina- 
tion toward what is immediately practical, and if the result is not 
a substitute for theological subjects, it is such a change of field 
that theological discourse has a nearer and more useful and inter- 
esting approach to life. 

The obvious attractiveness of social subjects may, however, 
mislead the preacher. The indications that they have already 
done so are not less serious because of good motives, earnest 
interest, and, up to a certain point, helpful results. These points 
of advantage are at the same time sources of danger if they lead 
preaching from inspiration to interference. That much preach- 
ing upon social subjects has been harmful, the candid though most 
zealous vendor of them will admit. The preacher’s true relation 
to social subjects has already come to need readjustment. Care- 
ful discrimination is not opposition ; and the time has come for a 
change of emphasis. Cant is always the first symptom of sur- 
feited attention and that there is such a thing as sociological 
cant, the modern prototype of theological cant, the pulpits of to- 
day afford too frequent witness. The language of social inter- 
est adopted without seasoned acquaintance for the purpose of 
making preaching seem practical comes very near being cant. 


Earnestness without content, sincerity without austerity, confi- 
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dence without restraint,—these are sure to lead to mouthing, 
self-deception, and extravagance. In the effort to get away from 
dryness and unreality the preacher may so use social subjects as 
to make preaching drier and more unreal than before. 

Even when emphasis has not degenerated into cant it may still 
more easily fall into sciolism. To the preacher the field is indeed 
the world, but it is the world to him only as the preacher. He 
must submit to choose between being an inspirer in all fields and 
a specialist in one. He cannot be both, or, rather, if both, he 
cannot use these powers interchangeably. These subjects are 
becoming more and more the property of the expert, but because 
of their close sympathetic connection with the preacher there is 
danger that he may take tools he cannot handle, and use weapons 
dangerously. For this reason preaching is nowhere so apt to go 
off at half-cock as in sociological discussion. He who could sug- 
gest and inspire as a preacher may as a lecturer betray the ama- 
teur, and he is most apt to do so where he thinks himself safest. 
The amateur scientist transferring his theme to the pulpit and 
associating it with the preacher’s authority, exposes not only 
himself but his office to the gibes of the well-informed; and he 
is the more likely to do this the nearer he comes to the special- 
ist, and the more he seems to his audience to have authority. 
The gods view the fallen angels with the finest disdain. In every 
field of knowledge which is highly specialized, and approaches 
near to the rank of a science, the place for the amateur is under 
the professor, not in his stead, — least of all is it in a position 
from which there may be a greater fall. The preacher lectur- 
ing on a problem requiring the expert is peculiarly liable to be 
guilty of what some one has called the “ plerophory of cocksure- 
ness.” Men who have barely learned the vocabulary of social 
science, whose affections are more engaged than their intellects, 
are quite likely to fall into sciolism. “I do not know much 
about this question,” avowed such a preacher, “but I feel very 
intensely.”” But much as the world demands from preachers 
sympathy with social problems, the world respects this sympathy 
and shares it only in proportion as it is charged with knowledge 
and wisdom. “The more the empty head glows and burns, the 
thinner and drier it becomes,” said Phillips Brooks; and Pro- 
fessor Adler, who has done so much to bring social questions 
within reach of ministers, has said to the writer that in his obser- 
vation ministers cause more trouble in their dealing with these 
matters than they realize, because their efforts are measured by 
their enthusiasms more than by their knowledge. 
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The authority of the pulpit must have new foundations when it 
undertakes the weighty questions of social science. So far as 
men have gained the prophet’s authority it has been by drink- 
ing deeply from the prophet’s source. They must also be experts 
in social subjects if they would have the intrinsic worth of their 
speech fully substantiate its official dignity. But it is to be noted 
that the importance of these subjects has differentiated them into 
departments of special study. A man who would master the 
problem of public charities, tenement-house reform, or the like, 
and would make it worth while to open his mouth as to the liquor 
problem, the divorce problem, the labor problem, or the rest, 
must be something more than an investigator, or rider of sanc- 
tified hobby-horses ; he must have the authority of scholarship, 
scholarship without preconceptions, deep and broad-based, candid 
and fearless, or he will speak, not as one having authority, but as 
the scribes. The authority of the scholar must be understood 
here as strictly as elsewhere. It does not consist merely in hav- 
ing the equipment of scholarship, but in possessing the power of 
the scholar in using it. Scholarly acquirements do not make the 
scholar, they only make him possible and give him his weapons. 
A perfect drill-master would not make a general, and learning 
may make school-teachers without making scholars. He may be 
more worthy the name who uses but one blade with a master arm 
than is he who has an armory at his disposal. 

This line of thought must not, indeed, be pressed too far. It 
may not close social subjects to the preacher who cannot be ex- 
pected to attain expert authority. As student and teacher the 
problems about him may profit by his earnest attention. In 
natural ways, through experimental work, and through class-room 
discussion, there is ample field for the most helpful work. l- 
ways by illustration and allusion the preacher may exert his 
influence. Now and then some special exigency will call fora 
sermon in which moral principles may be brought to bear on 
some question actually pressing upon the community in which 
the preacher finds himself. Sterling common-sense and enlighten- 
ing insight may do more than academic learning in such stress. 
There are times when the pulpit cannot be silent, and then the 
interest and studies of the preacher may qualify him to speak the 
wise, dispassionate word of reason, caution and higher guidance. 
Such speech is emphasized by its rarity. Yet here the exception 
shows the rule, and the nearer the preacher’s studies bring him 
to the expert’s authority the nearer also will they bring him to 
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the scholar’s humility and reserve. “ Conceit and affectation are 
the product of a little learning,” said De Foe, “as humility is of 
a great deal.” The preacher above all men should beware lest 
confidence lead to such conceit, and a little learning become a 
bog. Moreover, the most beneficial effect, even most probable, 
of that study of sociology so much commended, and here not 
otherwise, would be precisely that limitation of pulpit discourse 
here urged. The preacher who has really become an expert upon 
some social question will, if he is both preacher and expert, be 
least likely to use his pulpit for the discussion of that question. 
His authority as an expert will incline him to use that authority 
in its most fitting and effective place. It is characteristic of men 
who have made such studies their specialty that they seek more 
appropriate and more serviceable opportunities than that of the 
Sunday morning discourse. The wise teacher is first to recog- 
nize that the desk and not the pulpit is his fulerum of power; 
and of this there is evidence in the withdrawal of men from the 
pulpit, though exceptionally fitted by temperament and acquire- 
ments to preach, not only as feeling that the pulpit hampers 
them, but because their studies in sociology demand such a change 
of base. 

From the point of view of social study itself, a misplaced 
centre of authority is unfortunate. If discourse avoids all dan- 
gers of cant and sciolism, it must also avoid eccentricity; and 
the use of the pulpit for the discussion of social subjects does, at 
least in most cases, make that discussion eccentric, irregular, and 
of doubtful utility. 

The danger which the preacher ought most seriously to con- 
sider, however, is that by this threatened division of pulpit atten- 
tion there may follow the decay of preaching already sometimes 
announced. It is sometimes said that the decrease in church 
attendance, the lessened public interest in preaching, is an evi- 
dence that the preacher should seek a new field of subjects, and 
that this is the reason why some preachers feel impelled to preach 
upon social subjects. But if the facts be admitted, they do not 
carry with them this interpretation. It is possible that these 
preachers are seeking to recover lost ground by making haste to 
lose more. It is possible that the reason of lessened influence 
lies precisely where it is sought to be recovered, that fewer people 
go to church because fewer preachers preach. The conviction 
which goes to the root of the matter is that the decline in preach- 
ing has caused indifference to the word of the pulpit. When the 
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specific authority of the pulpit is lost, and preachers preach as the 
scribes, then people will no longer have recourse to the pulpit for 
authority. If preachers desert their richest field, they cannot 
wonder that the world has less confidence when they settle in 
other fields. 

The nerve of the matter is here: the world will not be com- 
manded by being followed, attention will not be gained while its 
wanderings are chased, and people will listen the less for being 
listened to more. If the pulpit is to keep its ancient hold it must 
keep its ancient note of authority; there must be a revival of 
preaching if preaching is to win the ear of men. It is human to 
despise that which is tolerated, and to tolerate that which conde- 
scends, and adapts, and fears, and accommodates. That there is 
any essential change of human interest which would necessitate 
this secularization, so to speak, of the pulpit, psychology would 
of itself disprove. If evidence be asked, there is the effect pro- 
duced by the great preachers of the present day. Crowds fol- 
lowed Phillips Brooks, but not as they follow a celebrity or an 
orator. His popularity was not less an evidence of his greatness 
than of the public desire for preaching. He never sought popu- 
larity by any artifice, by any truckling to the subjects of the 
day. He always preached, and, while his range of influence and 
subject was wide as the world, he always had one subject and 
only one. His subject was religion. One such example in this 
generation is enough to disprove the cheap and superficial esti- 
mate of humanity which declares that the preacher’s vocation is 
gone. But there are many such, and it is still true that those 
churches are most thronged whose pulpits are the thrones of 
preaching. 

Nothing is more mistaken than the opinion that the authority 
of the pulpit is waning, that its influence is not credited now as 
in former times. If it seems true, the reason is that the authority 
is not used, and its influence is less creditable. In fact the. 
changes so often taken to mean a decline in the preacher’s author- 
ity really demand an elevation of that office, and present an 
opportunity for concentration. The preacher has been relieved 
from other burdens of authority,— the platform, the school, the 
press have taken from him the functions which in the old time 
he bravely and efficiently fulfilled from necessity. His authority 
has not been destroyed thereby or even hampered. It has been 
revealed and released, and the preacher’s office has been left in 
clear and unencumbered eminence. This tendency toward spe- 
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cialization is seen in the profession of teaching in which the 
authority of the professor, who teaches one subject instead of 
several, has not decreased. Such change is to the advantage of 
the preacher in the same way. 

This brings us to the root principle under which the preacher’s 
relation to social subjects should be defined. The principle 
is that preaching is an art; and as art its influence upon life 
must be central and unifying, not discursive and multiplied. 
The preacher should understand that the sermon will best reach 
its end by placing itself at the centre of life rather than at any 
point on its circumference. However far it may seem to be from 
these outlying regions, if it but apply power from the centre, the 
sermon will affect life through its whole orbit. The preacher’s 
office needs to be understood from this point of view. We do 
not venture here to define that office, nor is it necessary. We 
assume that its primary motive is religious and that religion is 
understood to be of vital relation to life. The special nature of 
the preacher’s influence is such that the more truly specialized it 
is, the more universal will be its effects. Preaching has been said 
to combine the two powers of truth and personality, as indeed all 
teaching must do. The orator must fuse these same elements. 
What specializes the preacher is his combination of the most 
central truths with personality carried to its highest power of 
spirit. A moral or theological subject does not make a sermon 
any more than a social or political subject will make the sermon. 
A discourse delivered from a pulpit is not a sermon, though it 
may be a study of church history, an essay with a religious flavor, 
or the moral of a fable with the fable left out. Ethical speech- 
making is not preaching, and the term “ preaching” has gained 
its vulgar acceptation from that which has been essentially not 
preaching. <A gilding of sanctity will not make anything a ser- 
mon, though from the heterogeneous literature comprised under 
that name one would think that a text before the discourse and a 
** Reverend” before the speaker’s name were all that any deliver- 
ance needed to make it homiletical. If sermons are literature 
they should not be literary, if they are teaching they must not be 
didactic, if they are moral they must not moralize, and if they 
are religious they cannot dispense with art. 

It is curious that in comparison with this art which has religion 
for its subject there should be so much more religion in the pursuit 
of those arts which have literature and beauty for their subject. 
When we think with what devotion, what single-minded sacri- 
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fice, what intensity and ardor the painter labors at his art; what 
ceaseless patience, what passion for perfection, what high ideal- 
ism accompanies such work as Stevenson’s, — in short, how essen- 
tially religious is the devotion art exacts, we wonder at the spas- 
modic, scattered, often slovenly, generally hasty, achievements of 
the servants of religion. If it were not for institutional support, 
preaching would have felt popular indifference more than has 
already been the case. If it were not for the saving grace of 
pure purpose shining through the foolishness of preaching, and 
for devoted labors and consecrated lives, preaching would not 
meet with half the success which now attends it. Whether 
preaching be without notes or from manuscript, it cannot endure 
to be extempore. Art alone survives, and the preacher should 
join the ranks of sculptors, poets and painters, who put religion 
into their wWogk, while religion, with many preachers, gets only 
as far as their mood and subject. It must not be forgotten in 
estimating the power of the great preacher of our generation that 
his art, whose perfection accomplished its concealment, was in a 
high sense his success. 

We need not here warn against a mean understanding of art, 
or distinguish between art and artifice. Nor do we forget what 
high motives inspire the preacher. We insist, however, that his 
method should be more artistic than it has yet become if the 
preacher is to help the life he longs to reach. All desires should 
be subordinated to the one desire for helpfulness, of which art is 
the chief minister. Not only does art produce the most endur- 
ing of all achievements, but the most effective while it lasts. To 
desert it for a momentary utility is to lose a greater good and 
accomplish a questionable utility. 

Here it is that the preacher’s relation to social subjects becomes 
one of the closest helpfulness. It is an organic relation in which 
there is subordination, and for that reason the most vital union. 
The central helper is the prophet who discerns principles and 
guides and inspires men to fulfill them. At the heart of society 
is the true preacher communicating spiritual energy for every 
part of life. All things are his, but the moment he becomes all 
he is nothing. It is his to command by having the kind of 
power which is everywhere needed. One purpose is the soul of 
preaching, and he who embraces this one purpose may touch what 
part of life he will. The question of his relation to social sub- 
jects is not a question of exclusion, but of emphasis, of assimila- 
tion. The glory of his mission is that if he seek first the Kingdom 
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of God, all other things will be added. If he will spiritualize 
experience, no field is closed to his influence; if he vulgarize the 
spirit, none will profit by it. 

The demand for sermons that are not theological disquisitions 
or philosophical essays is likewise a demand for sermons that are 
not studies in sociology. The so-calied practical sermon is often 
a monstrosity. The really practical sermon is as little sociological 
as theological. The practical sermon is that which relies on the 
deepest powers of truth and love, that which springs from the 
central heart of religion, for none other is so helpful. Empiri- 
cism and didacticism are the preacher’s bane under whatever 
seductive title they creep into his confidence. Preaching may 
take every theme, but none that it does not convert into preaching. 
Not the subject, but the purpose and method make for edification. 
As truly as the dramatist, the poet, or the novelist ‘subordinates 
his materials to his art, so with the preacher: everything he 
brings within reach of the sermon must be wrought into its pur- 
pose, — transformed, as it were, chemically united, not merely 
combined. The vast range of life which challenges the preacher’s 
attention could only be affected by such generalization. Other- 
wise influence is dissipated in the very effort to make it tell. 

The variety of needs and problems which have equal claim 
upon the preacher gives him no choice but to select the aim which 
is central and organic, to give his gospel that height from which 
light may spread most widely, and such supreme expression that 
it shall be pertinent to all needs while confined to none. The 
preacher is the only universal teacher, and he is never so success- 
ful as in choosing that line of power which makes for unity. A 
side-track into some fertile and productive region owes its dis- 
tributive utility to its connection with the main line; and if that 
connection ceases, or the main line is discontinued, the side track 
is no longer useful. On the same principle preaching does most 
for social subjects by not being itself side-tracked. 

In a course of lectures on the relation of the Church to labor 
problems, after having made the most convincing presentation of 
the claim of these questions to the systematic help of the Church, 
Mr. John Graham Brooks made precisely the distinction which it 
has been the purpose of this article to emphasize, in saying: “I 
have always admired the way in which Phillips Brooks did not 
preach upon social subjects.” This did not mean that the great 
preacher neglected the actual interests of society, for every one 
knows how often he flashed upon his hearers the light of duty as 
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to social relations. No influence went further than his into the 
social life of his city, because none went deeper. All things 
come by indirection, said Emerson, and it was by divine indirec- 
tion that the preacher wrought social regeneration. It was the 
way in which he did not preach upon social subjects that made an 
enthusiastic sociological expert admire him. 

A college freshman not long since said of a preacher: “ He 
seems like a bridge between me and spiritual things, — when he 
speaks of them I can understand them.” The expression happily 
figures the preacher’s opportunity. On the one side is the spirit- 
ual life and on the other side is the world of surging conflicts and 
needs, and to many souls there is an impassable gulf fixed be- 
tween. He who can be a bridge-builder and connect life with its 
explanation and its hope, he is the prophet of salvation. The 
bridge may seem insufficient and men may desire at every point 
a passage across. But if communication be established at the 
right point one bridge will do the work of many others and do 
it better than many. Preaching is such communication, and if 
it be single toward divine things, their messengers will spread 
blessing to the remotest ends of the earth. 

Joun W. Day. 


First Parisu, HincHam, Mass. 





LAS CASAS AND DEMOCRACY. 


THE farthest epoch in the past at which American Protestants, 
that is to say Americans generally, have been accustomed to 
pause in tracing the origin of democracy is the Reformation. 
This is certainly not unreasonable ; as Lowell said, our Republic 
has thus far shown marvelous facility in absorbing everything 
Protestant, and great difficulty in absorbing anything else. Yet 
to this assumption there are two very important limitations. In 
the first place, it can with difficulty be applied to the larger half 
of the Protestant world, that is to Lutheranism. Secondly, it 
is not true that democracy, either in theory or practice, was first 
evolved in Christendom by the Reformation, although it then 
took its first great decisive step forward. 

Lutheranism was so far from promoting democracy, that there 
is at least a good deal of force in the affirmation that it paved 
the way for the assumption of absolute authority by the Crown in 
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the Scandinavian countries, and that in Prussia it was one of the 
causes which plunged the peasantry into yet more hopeless servi- 
tude. Calvinism, on the other hand, born in Switzerland, and 
civic in all its instincts, did not content itself with proclaiming 
individual justification by an individual act, but set itself from the 
beginning to endeavor to realize the Kingdom of God. At the 
same time, by the awful dignity of Divine Election, it reduced all 
other claims, whether of priest, monarch, or noble, to a shadow, 
and prepared the way for the abolition of all authority except 
that which should come from the Holy Spirit working through the 
delegated organs of the universal body of the elect. This reli- 
giously mitigated democracy was, indeed, widely different from 
our present democracy, but it was the nucleus and introduction 
of this, without prejudice to those two illustrious fathers of free- 
dom, Stephen Langton and Simon Monfort. There is no title 
better warranted than that of Founder of the American Republic 
for John Calvin. 

Calvinism was not, however, new in essence, profoundly new as 
it was in the measure of its working. It was a specialized and 
unincumbered form of Augustinianism, which, as Gibbon says, 
had always been received in the Latin Church, if with secret 
reluctance, yet with open applause. The familar popular talk 
resulting from Calvinism — for instance, “If I am to be saved, I 
shall be saved anyhow; if I am to be lost, I shall be lost any- 
how ” — was in use among careless Catholics centuries before 
Calvin was heard of. Individual predestination and reprobation 
are just as familiar to Rome as to Geneva, and before the Refor- 
mation the Arminianizing theories of Molinism were unknown. 
Especially was the great Dominican order the peculiar repre- 
sentative of this sterner aspect of Christian doctrine. For this 
reason, perhaps, before the Reformation, and at its rise, we find 
the Dominicans, — and especially the Spanish Dominicans, the 
severest wing of this severe institute, — peculiarly energetic in 
affirming the rights of the people, whether of Christian common- 
wealths, or of the unbaptized Indians. Here, if not elsewhere, 
we find heroes before Agamemnon, advocates of democratic right 
before the rise of any school of Protestant democracy. Abso- 
lutism in Spain, as in the Lutheran lands, was too far advanced 
to be debarred from a long triumph, but the honor of these men 
is not extinguished thereby. 

The noblest representative of Spanish Dominicanism in the first 
half of the sixteenth century is Bartholomew de las Casas. It is 
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true, he was contemporary with both Luther and Calvin, but 
to him, the Spanish friar, withdrawn for so many years into the 
wilds of America, the Reformation remained utterly foreign. In 
all his works there is hardly even a reference to it. The only 
reference that I can call to mind is a single mention of a colony 
of German Lutherans to whom the Emperor had leased a large 
tract of land in the northern Andes, where, as the Bishop exclaims, 
with a little touch of Catholic glee, their cruelties far outwent 
even those of the Spaniards. Las Casas draws his arguments 
entirely from the scholastic and canonical literature, except where 
they are derived from natural humanity and from the Scripture. 
He was in no way formed by Dominicanism, but he was most 
heartily assisted by it. 

In a widely circulated compendium of church history, repre- 
senting one of our chief denominations, I find this sentence, re- 
ferring to Spanish America: “ Las Casas was the one humane 
servant of the Church.” The infamy of this slander is the deeper 
in that it has evidently proceeded from no calumnious intent of 
the author, who simply repeats, almost mechanically, the common 
opinion, in which we love to revel because it promotes at once our 
pride of race and our pride of religion, at the expense of our 
fellow-men of another speech, and our fellow-Christians of another 
creed. The reality is the exact opposite. Mr. Mackenzie, in his 
history of Spanish America, tells the simple and sober truth, in 
saying that there has never been a more heroically steadfast con- 
flict than that sustained by the Spanish Church and the Spanish 
State against the vast flood of rapacious cruelty which poured 
out over America from the baser classes of the Peninsula, and 
that, however slowly, this contest was at last successful. Even 
Froude acknowledged as much, although the pangs of reluctance 
which the admission cost him were a little ludicrous. Mr. John 
Fiske, in that fine chapter in his “ Discovery of America,” which 
is the first absolutely adequate tribute to the greatness of Las 
Casas that has appeared, although he renders the noblest justice 
to the uniqueness of his excellence, does not in the least enfee- 
ble, but rather confirms the remark of Sir Arthur Helps, that 
Las Casas, illustrious as he is, is not sole, but is the leader of a 
long train of protectors of the Indians, laymen and priests, kings, 
bishops, nobles, and statesmen. Bartholomew himself, in his let- 
ter to Carranza, Philip the Second’s confessor (subsequently the 
unhappy Primate of Spain), reports with evident. complacency 
that his Dominican brethren had great doubts as to whether he 
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was in a state of grace, on account of the lukewarmness of his 

zeal for the American natives. Lukewarmness in the zeal of Las 

Casas! Yet when he had finally returned to Spain, the brethren 

of his monastery used to laugh when they sometimes would hear 

his old and rather deaf confessor burst out with an impetuous : 

“ Bishop, you will certainly go to hell, if you remit of your zeal 

for the rights of those poor Indians.” Indeed, nothing is clearer, ° 
than the perfect accord which reigned between the Order and its 

great member, and its absolute docility in following his lead 

except where it had anticipated this. 

One of the servile judges of James the First sneeringly re- 
marked that he had often heard that Rex was Lex, but was yet 
to learn that Lex was Rex. He must have been a very ignorant 
man, really or affectedly. A century before Rutherford had 
put out his book under this title, Las Casas takes this dictum 
of the Canon Law in these very terms, “ The true Rex is Lex,” 
as the text, through Carranza, of his admonitions to Philip the 
Second, then just come to the Spanish throne by the abdication 
of his father ; and thorough work does he make of it. He begins 
with the claim of dominion over the Indians put forth for Philip, 
not by him, on the ground of the bull of Alexander VI. This 
claim he utterly disallows. How, he exclaims, could the Pope 
bestow a dominion which he did not himself possess? It is, 
he reminds the King, an undisputed doctrine of the Catholic 
faith, that the Pope’s authority is strictly confined within the pale 
of baptism. Over Christians, and them only, the Pope has a 
spiritual authority, and if the baptized king of a baptized people 
becomes an obstinate heretic, Las Casas admits that the Pope 
has the power to depose him, a medieval tenet which, though no 
article of the faith, lingered in speculation a good while after it 
had died out in fact. There, he says, the papal power stops. The 
unbaptized nations are outside the jurisdiction of the Church, and 
therefore of the Pope. Even if the Pope had the right (which 
he has not) to invest the Castilian king with sovereignty over 
the Indians, it would not become effective except as each tribe 
freely complied with it. The Bishop might here have appealed 
to the principle of the Canon Law, that no people is bound by 
any church ordinance until it has freely received it. However, 
he goes higher, and remarks that David himself, though divinely 
anointed king, did not hold it lawful to assume any attribute of 
royalty until first Judah and then all Israel had freely elected 
him. Then asking what is the meaning of the Alexandrine bull, 
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he replies, that its sole effect is to exclude all other Christian 
peoples from the Indian territory, and to render the Kings of 
Castile and Portugal responsible for supplying missionaries to 
the Indians. These missionaries, he remarks, it lies absolutely 
within the competency of the natives to receive or exclude at 
their unrestricted pleasure. Without naming Ferdinand, Las 
Casas draws a scornful picture of the policy which had been fol- 
lowed under him. A Spanish captain would read a Spanish 
proclamation in his own camp or would fasten the unintelligible 
thing to a tree, summoning some tribe to submit to St. Peter and 
the King, to receive baptism and pay tribute, and the next morn- 
ing, finding that nobody had attended to what nobody under- 
stood, he would declare them contumacious rebels, and would let 
loose upon them all the furies of cruelty, lust, and rapine. All 
further thought of conversion, he remarks, was then laid aside. 
Occasionally, it is true, one of these plundering and murderous 
captains would endeavor to make some amends for his cruelties 
by persuading the natives to receive baptism in great masses, 
and would then march off, leaving the neophytes about as ignorant 
of their new religion as before. But Las Casas, in his terrible 
tractate, “The Destruction of the Indies,’ emphatically attests 
that the great bulk of the Spaniards dreaded nothing so much as 
the conversion of the Indians. “If they are once Christians,” 
they would ingenuously inquire, “and have all learned that they 
have one Maker and one Redeemer with us, and are appointed 
to the same immortality, will they not then ask, Why are we 
made bondservants to our brethren?” Many Spaniards and 
even priests (of the secular priests settled in America the Bishop 
draws a very unflattering portrait), maintained that the Indians 
were incapable of the faith, that in reality they were not men. 
There are two opposite errors, both widely current, one among 
Catholics, one among Protestants. The first absolutely denies, 
or brings down almost to the vanishing point, all the reports of 
the Spanish cruelties in America. Sometimes the form of denial 
takes the high a priori road, which our Catholic friends will not 
be quite so fond of if they know their own interests, in this induc- 
tive age, and as applied to contingent and historical facts. Thus 
one inexpressible idiot actually reasons in this way: There is no 
cruelty of Protestants towards the Indians which is not perfectly 
credible, for in the first place their religion is of the devil, and 
besides this they are commonly so ignorant of even their own 
religion and so careless of its precepts, except where these 
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encourage them to evil, that they very seldom pay any attention 
to the few fragments of Catholic humanity which still flutter in 
rags from their creed. On the other hand, in a devoutly Catholic 
country like Spain, all classes have always been so perfectly 
trained in the love of God and man, that such cruelties as are 
reported of them in America are a simple impossibility. If they 
have ever been guilty of some momentary excesses, it has been 
in a just transport of exasperation over the malignity of an in- 
sidious foe. Thus the wretched simpleton makes himself an 
accomplice in the infernal cruelties which swept off millions of 
Indians, and which rest on the uncontradicted evidence of Las 
Casas, of all the Dominicans, and of all or most of the Francis- 
cans who had been in America, and on the solemn protests and 
declarations of great preachers in Hispaniola, Mexico, Brazil, and 
elsewhere. Neither King, nor bishops, nor monastic orders, nor 
the Inquisition, ever discovered the falsity of charges which, if 
they had been false, would have involved so hideous a dishonor 
upon Catholic Spain before all the world, that the only question, 
in those times, should have been whether the calumniator of his 
country and of his church should be broken on the wheel or 
burned at the stake. Imagine a pitiful American priest of 1896 
presenting Bartholomew de las Casas in such a light! 

In reality Catholic Spain, to her immortal honor, took exactly the 
opposite course, and one which showed how much better she under- 
stood both the facts and the faith than her would-be defenders of 
our day. Her great theologians had not forgotten that “many 
are called and few are chosen;” and that the great bulk of nomi- 
nal Christians, when suddenly withdrawn from all the restraints 
of home and habit, and brought, in all the strength of a superior 
race and civilization, into vast regions as strange and bewildering 
to them as a sudden migration to Mars would now be to us, have 
never yet failed to show how imperfectly the ape and the tiger 
have thus far been tamed within the breast of man. Las Casas 
had lived in Cuba, Hayti, Peru, Venezuela and Guatemala, and 
had visited Mexico, and he attests emphatically that the work 
of the missionary friars was one incessant struggle against the 
cupidity, the licentiousness, and the absolutely infernal cruelty of 
the lay Spaniards. He declares that so uniform was the course 
of evil, that of all the Spanish governors sent out for the first half 
century, the Viceroy Mendoza and an inferior governor of Yuca- 
tan were the only two that gave warrant for acquitting them of 
having been in mortal sin during the whole tenure of their office. 
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What had the Spanish government to say to such charges? 
These governors and their retainers represented every part of 
Spain (except Aragon at first) and every class of society from high 
to low; the bishops and provincials who had the ear of the King 
were continually going and returning; the council of the Indies 
was always sitting to take account of every accusation and defense. 
How did all these authorities treat Las Casas and his friends? A 
single bishop vehemently opposed him, and then became his 
ardent supporter. A single Franciscan friar pleaded against him, 
and then came over heartily to his side. A single Doctor of 
Theology, Sepulveda, without calling in question or excusing the 
abominable cruelties of the Spaniards in America, nevertheless 
contended, in the name of the Catholic Church, for the right to 
enslave and despoil the Indians, ‘in order to render them more 
docile to the faith”! He even carried with him a royal junta, 
and appears to have been supported by a school of the Francis- 
cans, probably the more worldly Conventuals. But although this 
opinion exalted the power of the Pope and the King, Rome said 
not a word in its favor, while the Spanish Government suppressed 
it in America and discouraged it in Spain. I need not mention the 
odious opposition of Fonseca, for that was pure ungodliness. As 
to the sovereigns, from the time that Charles the Fifth came to 
the throne in 1516, and began to govern for his lunatic mother 
and himself, till his abdication in 1555, he practically made Las 
Casas the director of his conscience in all that appertained to 
the Indians, and one of his last public acts was to exhort Philip 
to give heed to Bartholomew’s tremendous letter to Carranza, as 
Philip obediently and reverently did. This evil man was never 
evil toward the Indians. 

The Spanish ecruelties in America are no more to be denied, 
then, than the massacre of St. Bartholomew (which probably 
some Catholic writer will soon undertake to show never took 
place, except in a figure of speech); but against this dark 
background shows forth resplendently that intrepid spirit of 
justice and humanity of which Las Casas was the supreme in- 
carnation. As Hallam remarked, it largely distinguished the 
Spanish theologians of that age, and to it the lay authorities 
obediently yielded themselves in the administration of the In- 
dies. With all the disadvantages of imperfect communication, 
cumbrous methods of government, defective knowledge of the 
natives, tremendous temptations to the cupidity of functionaries, 
and the extreme incompleteness in the practical application of 
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the principles of Christian humanity to the relations of a higher 
and a lower race, that plagues us to this day, the noble and 
conscientious good-will which the Spanish Church, prevented by 
religious animosity and long ages of strife from exemplifying it 
towards the Jews and the Moors, was all the more zealous to in- 
fuse into her true children towards the American tribes, proba- 
bly, with all the shortcomings in application, saved these from 
extinction. 

The opposite error, universal among Protestants, is that the 
Spanish cruelties resulted mainly from a fierce zeal in prose- 
lytism, and were encouraged by the Church. In a certain viru- 
lent and worthless biography of Columbus there is a picture 
representing Indians, some hanging from the gallows, others 
writhing in the fire, others standing with hands lopped off, 
and underneath we read: “Spanish Methods of Conversion.” 
All these cruelties were actually inflicted, and on an enormous 
seale, especially in the West Indies. Las Casas declares that 
there was not one of these torments which he had not seen 
repeatedly applied in Hispaniola. But no attempt was ever 
made to impose Christianity on the natives of Hayti. Their 
children were baptized, and they were required, by the Govern- 
ment, not by the colonists, to attend religious instruction, but 
were left perfectly free as to the acceptance of it. The Bishop 
says that the planters took all possible pains to break up the 
classes, and that not one in ten of themselves could have 
repeated his Credo or his Pater Noster. On the mainland 
great regions were kept by the deliberate policy of the Spaniards 
in their old idolatry. The friars were as much the objects of 
dislike and detraction, as any of our modern missionaries are 
at the hands of merchants and sailors, and they were far more 
effectively opposed. Zumarraga, the Franciscan Bishop of Mexico, 
was even threatened by the Viceroy with sequestration of his 
revenues on account of his interest in the Indians, who here, 
it is true, had very largely been baptized. The noble reply 
was: “Sir, I have often, as a mendicant friar, begged my bread 
before, and I am always ready, if called, to do so again.” 

As we see from Las Casas’ letter to Philip, the ground on which 
he establishes his limitation of Spanish authority in the New 
World is that no prince can have any lawful authority over any 
people, within or without Christendom, even though papally, even 
though divinely empowered, until this people, by its own spon- 
taneous action, has enthroned him. This Spanish bishop, a mem- 
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ber of that most orthodox of orders, the Spanish order of St. 
Dominic, will not allow that even God’s immediate designation, 
although it may impose on a nation the duty of accepting a cer- 
tain man as its king, can give the man any present rights of 
sovereignty without a free, national acceptance! Certainly demo- 
cratic doctrine never went, and in a Christian never could go, 
farther than this. 

Surprise has been expressed that the Inquisition did not inter- 
vene to check these bold speculations. There seems little ground 
of surprise. They were boldly and distinctly conceived and ex- 
pressed, and in this fact lies Bartholomew’s glory. Absolutely 
unquailing courage before every manner of man, Emperor, Pope, 
or pirate of New Spain, was in him to a degree that shows how 
little the age of miracles is past; but as to his propositions in 
themselves, they were simply the concentrated essence of church 
doctrine and discipline. They gave. no scandal to the faithful, 
but great comfort and edification; however in Spain they may 
have been contradicted in practice by the monarchs, they were 
received by them with submissive reverence in theory. It was 
only when they were opposed by Sepulveda that scandal arose, 
and that the Emperor interfered with prohibitions of this doctor’s 
book. The Inquisition, I suppose (though I do not know), was 
still so largely Dominican as to wish good success to the great 
Dominican philanthropist. If either disputant had cause to fear 
it, it should have been Sepulveda, but in truth no one appears to 
have had any misgivings as to intervention of the Holy Office. 
Some years later, I believe, the Inquisition did interfere and con- 
demn to a public recantation a preacher who had claimed for the 
King the right of levying arbitrary taxes, but Sepulveda does not 
appear to have entered into Spanish questions. 

In fact the matter had been virtually determined a good while 
before by Pope Paul the Third, who issued a bull in 1537, threat- 
ening with excommunication those who should teach or practice 
encroachments upon the rights of the Indians. As Llorente re- 
marks, “ We need not discuss the meaning of Alexander’s bull, 
since the edict of Paul in fact revokes it.” Accordingly, the 
noted provincial synod held at Mexico in 1545 declares: “‘ The 
papal decrees are not of force to extend the dominion or augment 
the revenues of our sovereign.”” Las Casas, who in his zeal is 
sometimes a little unreasonable, was not contented with this action 


of the synod, but it is hard to see how it could have spoken more 
distinctly. 
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The Bishop of Chiapas, in his letter to Philip, as well as in his 
other works, takes absolutely universal ground. ‘“ As the Canon 
Law affirms,” he exclaims, “ the true Rex is Lex.” The monarch, 
he maintains, is Rex so far and so long as he embodies justice and 
established law, no farther and no longer. It lies within the free 
choice of every people, whether it will change a republic to a mon- 
archy or a monarchy to a republic, whether it will accept a par- 
ticular line of kings, or will set it aside for another (acting, of 
course, on reasonable grounds), whether it will obey a particular 
king, or depose him if he proves unworthy. Especially does he 
vehemently affirm that no new imposition of taxes by royal author- 
ity has any validity unless the nation freely assents. He com- 
ments scornfully on the large gifts made by some Spanish kings 
to monasteries, and asks whose money or land it was that they 
gave. If their own, from their own hereditary demesnes, their 
pious liberality is much to be praised. If it was money or land 
taken from the possessions of the state, it was simply robbery 
under the pretense of religion. Against the sale of offices, then 
universal in Spain, the author pours out a torrent of indignant 
eloquence, as against something which filled the royal treasury 
with the proceeds of iniquity, and corrupted the administration of 
the commonwealth at its very source. 

In brief, there is not a principle of American republicanism 
which Bartholomew de las Casas, resting on the foundation of the 
Canon Law, and preaching ever from its text, “ The true Rex is 
Lex,” does not set forth to the Spanish monarchs as the only 
legitimate foundation and measure of their authority, whether in 
Old or in New Spain. The only deduction needed to bring him 
into full accord with the Declaration of Independence, would be 
the excision of his incidental admission of the right of the Pope 
to depose an obstinately heretical king, which was near its last 
convulsive effort in the case of Elizabeth, and then died a natural 
death. 

Las Casas’ two successors in the doctrine of public right (hardly 
his direct disciples), seem to have been the two Jesuits, Mariana 
the Spaniard, and Bellarmine the Italian. The Jesuits before 
very long diverged widely from the Dominican lead, but it should 
be remembered that originally they were, theologically, only a 
Dominican school. Bellarmine seems to have taken up especially 
the inheritance of Bartholomew’s doctrine concerning the Indians, 
Mariana that concerning Spain. The Cardinal interprets the bull 
of Alexander the Sixth precisely as Las Casas does, as giving to 
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Spain (and in Brazil to Portugal) the sole right of converse with 
the Indians, and a solemn obligation of making known the Gospel 
for their free acceptance. He, too, denies that the Pope did, 
or could, extinguish the independent sovereignties of the Indians 
in favor of the King of Spain, agreeably to the sentence of the . 
Mexican synod of 1545, and to the papal denunciation of excom- 
munication against any “ who should infringe upon the legitimate 
authority of the Indian princes.” In fact, the shock of conflict 
between the two races had already ruined the Indian common- 
wealths, but the kings of Castile, aided by the popes, did what 
they could, in the impotence of their vast distance from New 
Spain, to constrain their viceroys to deal tenderly with the re- 
maining wrecks of aboriginal sovereignty. The will was better 
than the effect, for the epoch of diabolical cruelty was succeeded 
by the long decay of colonial misgovernment, yet regal and papal 
good-will saved myriads from extinction. That there are still in 
Spanish and Portuguese America millions of Indians is largely 
owing, in the providence of God, to three men, — Bartholomew 
de las Casas, and, moved by him and his ardor, Charles the Fifth 
and Paul the Third. The first was worthy of canonization, and 
Rome ought to honor herself by giving it to him. The last two 
were anything but men of edifying lives, but their warmth of in- 
terest for the Indians ought to mitigate the judgment of men con- 
cerning them, as it doubtless will mitigate the judgment of God. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Las Casas introduced negro 
slaves into America. They were there independently of him. As 
we know, it was a matter of deep grief to him that his inadver- 
tent suggestion in the matter increased the evil. Had he under- 
stood, he says, the real state of things in Africa, he would have 
died rather than have suggested such a thing. He had in mind 
only the transference of those already slaves, by laws which he 
had no power to break. He had at that early date no es 
of the traffic in men previously free. 

Cardinal Bellarmine extends the Pope’s prerogatives over the 
unbaptized to one point which Las Casas would not have accepted, 
ascribing to him the right to depose a heathen king who perse- 
cuted a nation of Christian subjects. With this exception, he 
teaches just the same doctrine as the great Spanish Dominican, 
and through his great influence with Rome and that of his order, 
he may be regarded as having permanently established this doc- 
trine as Catholic orthodoxy. 

The Spanish Jesuit Mariana has always been in ill odor on ac- 
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count of his advocacy of the right of tyrannicide. It can hardly 
be the mere abstract proposition that cost him his good name, for 
I find that Luther, Calvin, and Melanchthon all speak in the 
same way, to say nothing of Knox, who only praises the murder 
of Rizzio, but does not suggest any such treatment of Mary, so 
long as she was yet on the throne. To be more exact, Calvin ad- 
vises that all princes who will not accept the Reformation should 
be dethroned, not murdered. Luther is somewhat vague, ‘but 
appears to teach that if a tyrant has been duly deposed by his 
estates, and tries to recover his place, any subject may lawfully 
kill him. Melanchthon, so far as I know, teaches nothing on this 
point, ex professo, but in one of his letters he bestows a benedic- 
tion in advance on the bold Englishman that shall dare to strike 
down Henry the Eighth, who had just beheaded Thomas Crom- 
well. Mariana, however, and the Jesuits generally, as Gioberti 
well remarks, did much more than this. They preached regicide 
rom the pulpits, and denounced as worthy of the dagger not 
only Protestant princes like Henry the Fourth, Elizabeth, and 
William of Orange, but the Catholic Henry the Third, who ac- 
knowledged the Huguenot heir. It was, indeed, the assassin of 
this last Valois whom Mariana loudly praised. The Jesuits, 
therefore, whatever was the measure of their actual complicity, 
were morally involved in the murder of William and the two 
Henries, and in the frequent attempts on the life of Elizabeth. 
Setting aside, however, these exorbitances of religious fanaticism 
in an age which, on either side, had so confused a morality in this 
direction, but in which Protestantism seems to show to the best 
advantage on the whole, Mariana was unquestionably a hearty 
lover of the people and a hearty hater of despotism. It is not 
incongruous with this that he was an Augustinian of the purest 
water, and was for deposing his Molinist, or as we should say 
in Protestant speech, his Arminian General, Claudius Aquaviva. 
Even Huber, in the very work in which he has omitted three vital 
clauses of Bellarmine, and thereby fundamentally calumniated the 
Jesuits, allows that, setting aside his excess in the doctrine of 
regicide (addressed to a king, be it remembered!) Mariana’s De 
Rege is “a worthy monument of a heart and soul uprightly intent 
on the welfare of princes and of peoples.” In his old age, indeed, 
he sealed his doctrine by undergoing imprisonment for his bold 
denunciations of the malpractices of Lerma, the royal favorite. 
If, then, we censure Mariana for his exaggerated doctrine of regi- 
cide, and its fanatical application (which is purely abominable 
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in his development of it), we are equally bound to honor him for 
his fearless energy in defending national right against regal 
oppression. 

In Las Casas, however, the gold is pure. Even those Protest- 
ants whose sullen bigotry draws them together as a guard to 
watch against any honors rendered to the most exalted merit if 
embodied in a Roman Catholic, would hardly venture to say Nay 
to a proposal to raise a statue to him in our national capital. Two 
centuries and more before Thomas Jefferson wrote, this Spanish 
friar, not as a new doctrine, but simply as a revival of the old 
doctrine which every Christian is bound to accept, proclaims to 
the monarchs and to the people every proposition which was to 
resound thereafter from the Philadelphian state house: Govern- 
ment resting on the free consent of the governed ; the right of 
a people, not out of mere caprice, but by free and reasonable 
choice, to change its form of government or the persons of its 
governors ; the invalidity of all taxation without representation ; 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of a rational happiness as essential 
ends of government, which if it contradicts them loses all claim to 
allegiance, and all these things as the expression of the Divine 
Wisdom and Will, and therefore an essential part of religion. I 
venture, therefore, to plead for a statue in the Capitol to this 
champion of democratic right and of humanity towards the weaker 
races, as an honor worthily appertaining, not to him alone, but 
to him as incomparably the most illustrious of a large company 
of heroes before Agamemnon. 


Cuar_es C. STARBUCK. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 
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MR. BALFOUR AND HIS CRITICS. 


Ir has rarely happened in the history of literature that so 
slight a contribution to final convictions has awakened so general 
response as is the case with Mr. Balfour’s “ Foundations of Be- 
lief.” 1 Many weightier books have been less regarded, or have 
won only a passing notice ; but Mr. Balfour challenged attention 
by his exalted position as leader of the House of Commons, and 
invited consideration by the gravity of his theme. This atten- 
tion was stimulated by the brilliancy of his style, and criticism 
was provoked by the audacity of his attack upon fortified posi- 
tions, and the clear tone in which he summoned great names to 
surrender their philosophic fame. 

But “the brilliancy which hovers over the pages of the ‘ Foun- 
dations of Belief’ is sometimes so vague and shifty that, like a 
hostile search-light, it often spreads confusion where it professes 
to illuminate.” This declaration by Professor Huxley must have 
phrased what many minds have felt in their attempt to follow 
Mr. Balfour in his traversing of the Foundations of Belief ; al- 
though there is light enough, it is not well focussed, it is not 
steadily directed, it floods obscure corners with curious inquisition 
to no end, and sets terms in the foreground of thought with 
meanings which the language of science and philosophy is not 
accustomed to bestow upon them. All this seems to contribute 
rather to cleverness than to exactness, and there is added a pre- 
vailing tendency to cynicism, and a constitutional preference for 
“philosophic doubt,” which transfers to the pages of a serious 
treatise the feint and thrust of the small-sword play with which 


1 The Foundations of Belief, by Arthur James Balfour, was published some- 
what more than a year ago. It was subjected to a sharp and steady fire of 
criticism for several months. To the immediate broadside have succeeded 
occasional shots until now. This brief statement of the case attempts to focus 
the light thrown upon Mr. Balfour’s position by minds so diverse as James 
Martineau, Professor Huxley, Herbert Spencer and Principal Fairbairn. 
Many others have flashed their search-light in the same direction, but space 
did not permit a more extended treatment. The Roman Catholic position, as 
it would be self-evident, has been passed over. The contribution of Professor 
Seth in the Philosophical Review took the subject too much into the metaphy- 
sical field, whilst President Schurman’s article in the Forum (May, 1895) was 
crippled by limitations of space. Those who would read the most convincing 
argument yet published controverting the Agnostic position must seek the ex- 
tremely lucid article by President Schurman in the Philosophical Review for 
May, 1895. 
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the nephew of the English Prime Minister is accustomed to sec- 
ond the heavier assault of Lord Salisbury. This is immensely 
entertaining ; it secures attention and guarantees reply; but the 
foundations of unbelief cannot be dissolved by acid, and many 
will join in Dr. Martineau’s gentle rebuke: “Should Mr. Bal- 
four’s public duties permit him to complete the task indicated by 
these prefatory notes, I confidently anticipate a recall of not a few 
contemptuous characterizations of writers who most freely breathe 
in a climate not congenial to him.”’ 

This quiet invitation to deeper meditation, from the most pro- 
foundly philosophic mind of England, Mr. Balfour would do 
well to heed. Dr. Martineau is always just to his opponent, 
and free from all bitterness of spirit; but life, to the student 
who looks out from Dr. Martineau’s elevation and calm of ninety 
years, seems at once to have a fairer aspect, a wider horizon, and 
a deeper heaven above it than are given to the controversial 
temper of the Conservative statesman to discover. Dr. Marti- 
neau is unhindered by traditions, ecclesiastical or partisan, from 
following that true scientific method which must mark all such 
inquiry as that which engages the author of “The Foundations 
of Belief.” This scientific method is completely manifest in Dr. 
Martineau’s great essay on “ The Seat of Authority in Religion,” 
a work to which Mr. Balfour and certain of his critics might de- 
vote a profitable period of study, on account of the fearlessness 
of its inquiry and the reverence of its conclusions. To Martineau 
the spiritual life is eloquent of reality. Its experiences do not 
idly wait upon that “ psychic climate,” which means so much to 
Mr. Balfour. Many of his readers will still maintain that the 
human soul is a creative cause rather than an inert effect. For 
its receptivity is also proof of life which welcomes the life of 
earlier souls, For this reason Dr. Martineau says that “if it is 
legitimate for Naturalism to assume the uniformity and determin- 
ism of cosmic causality, and the limitation of human cognition to 
phenomena, it cannot be inadmissible for the human conscience 
and the religious sense to assume, as the truest interpretation of 
their experience, their relation of free personality with a divine 
author of duty and sustainer of spiritual life.’ He complains 
that, although Mr. Balfour does bravely reckon with the fact that 
there must be data chosen as self-evident from which to start our 
primary syllogism, yet for want of a well-grounded epistemology 
the reader is never distinctly told what it is to “ know.” He con- 
victs Mr. Balfour of “ deciding in favor of ‘ custom,’ ‘ inheritance’ 
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and ‘tradition’ as furnishing the data of our thinking; ” as a re- 
sult, he seems “ to side with the victorious inertia, and holds cheap 
the disturbing influence of thought.” In other words, Dr. Mar- 
tineau feels that defect in “ The Foundations of Belief” which 
appears also in Mr. Kidd’s “ Social Evolution,” the defect of re- 
garding man as simply a created product to be examined, and 
fails to see that he is also a creating energy, a cause of still other 
and greater effects, having a share in the great work of life 
which is still going forward with a periodicity never unrelated 
and occasional, and with a unity which rises above all uniformity. 
To a “certain shabbiness in his treatment of Reason through- 
out,” Mr. Balfour adds the uncertain use of the term itself, as 
Dr. Fairbairn well points out in his treatment of “The Founda- 
tions of Belief,” for it is quite true that Mr. Balfour uses Reason, 
reasoning and ratiocination as terms, if not quite synonymous, so 
nearly so as to be not more than a shade apart. We shall return 
to Dr. Fairbairn’s critique later. 

The “shabbiness of treatment” accorded to Reason provokes 
in Dr. Martineau the protest that, “if what we all have to think, 
in virtue of our endowment with intellectuality, cannot be de- 
pended upon for validity, our whole cognition becomes a fraud, 
and the only thing we can know is our doom of absolute igno- 
rance. We would thus be decoyed into the trap of a lying Uni- 
verse.” On the contrary, this veteran devotee of a sane and 
truthful Universe maintains that there are some things which 
everybody must believe ; they are in the constitution of our think- 
ing, and “syllogistic analysis and organization of proof do not 
exhaust the business of Reason.” He pleads here, as always, for 
the immediateness of the divine contact with the human spirit ; 
even the deists of the eighteenth century seem to Dr. Marti- 
neau worthy of consideration far beyond what “ Mr. Balfour’s 
supercilious expressions” would indicate. “They at least 
wrought in a deep sincerity ; their ability to dispense with mira- 
cles, yet live in the consciousness of divine relations, shows an 
attitude of mind touched by a deeper piety than that which cannot 
wake until stirred by signs and wonders:” this is the attitude of 
the conventional “ apologist for God who, on surveying the world 
and himself, finds such a godless look on the face of all things 
that he must open his case by proving the absolute necessity of 
Revelation, which he proceeds to effect by browbeating Reason 
and Conscience out of their modest pleas and significant experi- 
ences, and then calling a group of prodigies to the witness-box on 
behalf of a religion at variance with both.” 
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There can be no doubt that, however: Mr. Balfour’s essay may 
be characterized as an indication of “the rebound from agnos- 
ticism,” it offers in its stead an agnosticism more depressing 
because infected by constitutional skepticism. The fact that “I 
do not know” may be an accident or a misfortune, but to say 
that nothing can be known as final or trusted as sense-perception, 
or depended upon as reasoned conviction, is simply to declare 
that the atmosphere of thought is shut in by fog and the founda- 
tions of sense are a quaking bog. The Principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, Dr. Fairbairn, finds, in this uncertainty of defi- 
nition and insecurity of reality, the cardinal defect in Mr. Bal- 
four’s treatment of the subject: he, like all others, appreciates 
the nimbleness of Mr. Balfour’s thought; he sees how “ delicate 
and elastic the style, excellently suited to the deft and sinuous 
movement of the thought,” but he is compelled to add, “ If to be 
well put were to be victoriously argued, this would be a cogent 
book.” The feeling of disappointment, with which this learned 
nonconformist turns from the defender of whatever is left of be- 
lief for a Churchman such as Mr. Balfour, is shared by many an- 
other serious mind to whom the boasted “ Foundations of Belief” 
“seem not much more than a bit of clever landscape-gardening 
in which the small things appear great by clever arrangement, 
and the path which would be short and commonplace is made 
interesting by being tortuous and indirect.” 

It is not necessary for one to have all his interests in the field 
of theology, as Dr. Fairbairn has, to feel that this work of Mr. 
Balfour’s is the “incursion into that field by a brilliant amateur.” 
The interest which one has in religion, as an experience with 
which it is hoped to reinforce the experience of less happy spirits, 
is a matter quite different from that easy interest which simply 
exhibits a ground-plan of beliefs, and invites all men to prepare 
specifications for a superstructure which shall fit these dimensions. 
From first to last, Mr. Balfour has confused beliefs about real- 
ity with the realities themselves, and even in this he reaches no 
basis of positive philosophy ; the symbols of thought are as much 
doubted as the perceptions of sense. The resentment which Pro- 
fessor Huxley feels, because of his attitude toward Naturalism, 
Dr. Fairbairn shares as to Idealism. Mr. Balfour seems to dis- 
pose of Idealism by a “cavalier dismissal; he fails to apprehend 
its objective significance, its ability to explain those problems in 
the history of mind which remain in his hands the most hopeless 
of puzzles. . . . His treatment of idealism reveals at least an im- 
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perfect sense of the gravity and range of the most serious attempt 
yet made to solve these problems.” But the difficulty in deal- 
ing with the question of theological beliefs is due to “ the absence 
of an explicit philosophy’; ” the mode of looking at the universe 
which is to determine our attitude to theology cannot, in Dr. 
Fairbairn’s judgment, “be built upon a negative criticism of phi- 
losophic and scientific ideas.” Such a criticism is “ more likely 
to leave us in an attitude of vacant expediency, where perception 
is blind and conception empty, than in one of intelligent recepti- 
vity.” This is most just as a statement of the net result of Mr. 
Balfour’s method. It is the “ perhaps” of M. Renan transferred 
from history, which it turns into romance, to the higher field of 
philosophy which it makes sterile. 

In the important matter of definition, both Principal Fair- 
bairn and Professor Huxley repudiate Mr. Balfour’s definition of 
Naturalism, — the latter because it is much too narrow to cover 
what is meant by the term when used by the scientific, the former 
because it is both “an argumentative and a historical blunder,” 
for it forces the author of the definition to become, as it were, “a 
scientific agnostic in order that he may the better refute meta- 
physical agnosticism, and to become a fictitious character is not 
the most effective way of ending fiction.” The same lack of clear 
definition appears in the use of the terms “causes” and “ rea- 
sons:” as Dr. Fairbairn points out, “the distinction made between 
‘causes’ and ‘reasons’ of belief is surprising, since, in the very 
sense tolerable in such a discussion, ‘causes’ are ‘reasons’ and 
reason is cause.” In the effort, again, to make reason and author- 
ity clearly antithetic, Mr. Balfour confuses the authority of fact 
by placing it under conditions of what he calls “ psychic climate,” 
and so gets for authority, as a product of this climate, such a dis- 
tinction as this: “ Authority, as I have used the term, is in all 
cases contrasted with Reason, and stands for that group of non- 
rational causes, moral, social, and educational, which produces its 
results in psychic processes other than reasoning” (p. 227). But 
this dependence upon “ psychic climate” as the fruitful belt in 
which Authority is produced reaches its most Tory expression 
(p. 887) in the following climax: “It is true, no doubt, that we 
can, without any great expenditure of research, accumulate in- 
stances in which Authority has perpetuated error and retarded 
progress; for, unluckily, none of the influences, Reason least of 
all, by which the history of the Race has been moulded, have been 
productive of unmixed good. The springs at which we quench 
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our thirst are always turbid. Yet, if we are to judge with equity 
between these rival claimants, we must not forget that it is 
Authority rather than Reason to which we owe, in the main, not 
religion only, but ethics and politics ; that it is Authority which 
supplies us with essential elements in the premises of science ; 
that it is Authority rather than Reason which lays deep the foun- 
dations of social life; that it is Authority rather than Reason 
which cements its superstructure. And though it may seem to 
savor of paradox, it is yet no exaggeration to say that, if we 
would find the quality in which we most notably excel the brute 
creation, we should look for it, not in our faculty of convincing 
and being convinced by the exercise of reasoning, as in our 
capacity for influencing and being influenced through the action 
of Authority.” 

It can be easily imagined with what indignant protest Professor 
Huxley and Mr. Herbert Spencer would meet such a statement as 
this. To them the facts of nature are the infallible Pope of this 
present world, not “only infallibly inspired, but also infallibly 
informed.” And to them the Eternal Reason finds its expression 
in the axiom that there is but one Energy in the Universe and 
all forces are modes of its manifestation. To the Protestant Dr. 
Fairbairn, this would be no less an offensive statement, denying 
the liberty of prophesying in philosophy ; and to Dr. Martineau 
the essential divinity of human nature would suffer by such a 
dam built against the tides of the Spirit. Prof. William Wallace 
would see in such a terminology a “rooted suspicion of philoso- 
phy and metaphysics” which deems “the speculative world a no- 
man’s-land where you can do with names as you please.’ Pro- 
fessor Wallace mildly says of the scientific pretensions of Mr. 
Balfour what Dr. Martineau seriously charges upon his ignorance 
in the historic-critical aspects of his work: “In these days of 
specialization we must suffer from its inevitable Nemesis; and, 
however gifted we may be, we cannot keep up that continuous 
companionship with more than one branch of progress without 
which the faculty of orientation in alieu studies is soon lost.” 
This is a delicate way of reminding the leader of the House of 
Commons that, since he is “called to high political work,” he 
must in all other fields suffer the limitations of an amateur. 

The criticism of “The Foundations of Belief” begun by Pro- 
fessor Huxley, and carried forward with that wonderful mingling 
of exact knowledge and trenchant humor which distinguished him, 
was cut short by his lamented death. Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
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however, rises above his bodily weakness and pain to vindicate 
once more the claims of empiricism against this attack by Mr. 
Balfour. Mr. Spencer must deal with the matter as the high 
priest at that altar upon which the leader of a great English 
party casts his easy scorn. It is the more incumbent upon Mr. 
Spencer to consider the indictment, as he stands foremost of that 
long line of champions of the experimental method in science 
and the inductive method in philosophy which is invalidated by 
a speculative skepticism like Mr. Balfour’s beyond any parallel 
furnished by the great names which Mr. Balfour dismisses as the 
to-be-forgotten leaders of unbelief. Mr. Balfour plumes himself 
upon the cleverness of his method of ratiocination even while he 
is disparaging the value of Reason in the solution of the problems 
he is confronting. Mr. Spencer is not troubled by a distrust of 
the instrument with which he works; he does not deem the com- 
fort to be derived from a formula an equivalent for the depres- 
sion produced by an adverse fact of nature ; he has no mythology 
haunting the courts of desire in his mind, after being expelled 
from the sanctuary of his faith. To him custom and tradition 
are but nets drawn up from the sea of the past and hung to dry 
for such further use as they may serve, in a time of less precari- 
ous means of livelihood. Like Professor Huxley, he declines to 
estimate value either by numbers or age ; whatever gaze he turns 
upon the past is undimmed by a reverential film which sees the 
past large through the medium of tears. He declares his want of 
faith in “an Apotheosized Public, whose fiat uttered through its 
delegates is thought to be a final criterion of good and evil, right 
and wrong.” To him, the gods to be authoritative must not be 
themselves credulous. For the “current teaching,” which Mr. 
Balfour assumes as uniform, Professor Huxley coined the word 
*“* demdmism, — to talk popularly, — which is about what current 
teaching comes to.” This seems to Mr. Spencer to have the 
radical defect, as a system of beliefs contrasted with naturalism, 
that “minister to needs and aspirations which science cannot 
meet,” that it argues the fatal sense of separation between the 
universe and man which is the very essence of unbelief. Emer- 
son’s statement is, beyond all comparison, more the utterance of 
faith than all Mr. Balfour’s trying to believe, when he says, in 
effect, we should so far trust the universe as to believe that what- 
ever questions the order of nature has prompted us to ask the 
universe can answer. 

Emerson and Mr. Spencer coincide here with the deliverance 
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of Dr. Fairbairn, who from his standpoint also protests against 
this departmenting of the universe first and of man’s nature after- 
ward, a process by virtue of which skeptical criticism has evoked 
its own Nemesis —divorcing thought as completely from God, 
as perception from the realities of Nature, and so, in Mr. Bal- 
four’s own words, making “certitude the child of custom,” only 
(in this case) custom has undergone baptism and appears as 
“authority, the demure mother of Christian beliefs.” So, also, 
Mr. Spencer and Dr. Fairbairn declare for the dignity of Reason 
each in his own way. The Principal of Mansfield College con- 
tends that the “ highest truth of reason is one with the highest 
object of faith; . . . only the thought which trusts the reason can 
truly vindicate faith in the God who gave it.” To the same end, 
but in other phrase, Mr. Spencer makes his plea that, “ holding, 
as he (Mr. Balfour) does, that life would be impossible if all our 
beliefs had to be formed by Reason without the aid of Authority, 
I would emphasize the fact, of which he is himself conscious, that 
it is impossible to go completely behind Reason ; for if any other 
ruler is raised to the throne, in part or for a time, it is by Reason 
that this is done. Reason cannot essentially discredit reason ; the 
attempt ends in suicide.” 

Mr. Balfour’s attempt in the “ Foundations of Belief” ends in 
what is worse, — it ends in an anti-climax. For his “ suggestions 
toward provisional philosophy,” in which his negation assumes a 
more constructive process, build only visionary and aerial struc- 
tures which have no validity as belief because they have no “ foun- 
dations” in fact. A proposition, however consoling, about a 
spiritual need, however pressing, must be tested by antecedent 
conditions, reports from the real world, material, human and 
moral; even then the supposed parallelism suggested by the two 
test phrases, “ There is a God” and “ There is an independent 
material world,” would be as unscientific as they are insufficient 
even for a “ provisional” use of terms. “To put up with some 
working hypothesis which falls far short of speculative perfec- 
tion” seems to Mr. Balfour allowable in his “ notes to a study 
of theology,” and inadmissible in the naturalistic view of the uni- 
verse. What the naturalist suffers from the overshadowing of the 
material world Mr. Balfour suffers from the imposing shadow of a 
National Establishment in Religion : this must be in part the occa- 
sion of the absurd conclusion that “a theological stumbling-block 
may be a religious aid” (p. 315); or that other paraphrase of 
Tertullian ; “‘I believe because it is impossible,’ may be a pious 
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paradox. ‘I disbelieve because it is simple’ commends itself 
to me as an axiom ”’ (p. 280). 

It is when Mr. Balfour attempts to buttress his position upon 
foundations laid in negative criticism that he becomes unaccept- 
able to the relentless logic of one body of critics, the sense of 
historical proportion of another class, and the spiritual insight of 
such a seer as Dr. Martineau, who has said that “for all time 
the difference must be infinite between the partisan of beliefs and 
the man whose heart is set upon Reality.” To all serious stu- 
dents of philosophy, the easy dismissal by Mr. Balfour of Plato, 
Aristotle, the Stoic scheme of life and Neo-Platonism is an exas- 
peration difficult to endure. It has to be remembered that the 
author is charged with administrative duties, as a modern politi- 
cian, so grave as to seem out of proportion to his contempt for 
the lessons of the past. One is driven to inquire whether to such 
a temper the mingling of diplomacy and the dregs of Christian 
dogmatism is not the only possible result in modern England, in 
view of what Mr. Spencer arraigns as an anti-Christian civiliza- 
tion, and he asks: “Turning from private to public transactions, 
what restraint do we find upon the passion for international re- 
venge, —- revenge, by the great mass, insisted upon as a duty?” 
Some doctrine of Neo-Incarnation (what he does not sufficiently 
define) seems to Mr. Balfour a convenient palliative to the soul 
wrung by a view of the suffering world, because it includes God 
in the world’s pain. These neat speculations, which are free 
from all fervor, are indulged in the same vein of constitutional 
skepticism which discredits historic records and the testimony of 
the senses. It must have been this dilettante toying with the 
soul’s needs in the terms of dogmatic speculation which inspired 
Dr. Martineau to a deserved severity of protest against matching 
so temporary a remedy against a disease so inveterate: “ How- 
ever Naturalism may fall short of the ideas of sin, righteousness 
and responsibility, as interpreted by the Conscience, it does not, 
like the vicarious atonement, assume them only to cripple them 
and betray them. That personal guilt and goodness are ex- 
changeable qualities that may be shifted by compact, like deficit 
and surplus between debtor and creditor; that the Judge of all 
the earth, having announced a penalty for wrong, cannot remit 
it to the penitent offender, but may transfer it to a willing inno- 
cent, and that in this way the actual sins of all Christian believers 
have been bought off by the sufferings of Christ, and his holiness 
placed to the account of the redeemed,—are propositions con- 
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densing into a small compass the maximum of contradiction of 
the very essence of morals. If it is a pressing need of human 
experience to which such a doctrine brings response, it is surely 
no ethical need.” 

The survey of Mr. Balfour’s “ Foundations of Belief,” made 
by minds so diverse in habit and environment as those named in 
this article, brings but one conclusion. However clever the pre- 
sentation of his view may be, however consequent upon his former 
work, “* A Defense of Philosophie Doubt,” the present essay of 
Mr. Balfour may be, he has failed in a signal way to satisfy 
either the exactions of the intellect or the instincts of the re- 
ligious life. He has laid no foundation for faith ; he has scattered 
about the site chosen for his foundations of belief the broken 
fragments of material which the more serious minds, present and 
past, cannot protect from the attacks of the rhetorician. On 
these dismantled ruins he has erected a scaffolding, within which 
he promises to rear a building in the future; but if so long an 
interval elapse between his present purpose, as between this last 
performance and that which first introduced him to the field of 
Religious Controversy, it is quite probable that the “ psychic 
climate ” will have grown so congenial to free souls that they will 
content themselves with worship under the open heaven. 


Tuomas R. S.Iicer. 
Burrato, N. Y. 





THE WILL TO BELIEVE.! 


In the recently published Life by Leslie Stephen of his 
brother, Fitz-James, there is an account of a school to which the 
latter went when he wasa boy. The teacher, a certain Mr. Guest, 
used to converse with his pupils in this wise: “Gurney, what 
is the difference between justification and sanctification ? — Ste- 
phen, prove the omnipotence of God!” ete., ete. In the midst 
of our Harvard Unitarianism and indifference we are prone to 
imagine that here at good old orthodox Yale your conversation 
continues to be somewhat of this order. Almost the only thing 
I knew of New Haven in my adolescence was an anecdote told 


1 An Address to the Philosophical Clubs of Yale and Brown Universities, 
delivered in April and May of this year, the Yale introduction being the 
one preserved. I ought perhaps to say, at the outset, that I owe my con- 
fidence in my position to the writings of Charles Renouvier. 
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of some lady here who, walking with a companion near the town, 
met a gentleman, also walking, whom her companion recognized 
and pointed out to be a “ Boston Unitarian.” For years after- 
wards the good lady shunned that special promenade, lest she 
should be exposed to meeting a Unitarian again. Yes, in spite 
of the performances of your crew and ball teams, we still believe 
that justification by faith and not by works is what you are really 
willing to live and die for. And to show you that we for -our 
part at Harvard have not lost all interest in these vital subjects, 
I have brought with me to-night something very like a sermon 
on justification by faith to read to you —I mean an essay in jus- 
tification of faith, a defense of our right willfully to adopt a be- 
lieving attitude in religious matters, in spite of the fact that our 
merely logical intellect may not have been coerced. “The Will 
to Believe” shall accordingly be the title of my paper. 

I have long defended the lawfulness of voluntary faith to my 
own students ; but as soon as they have got well imbued with the 
logical spirit, they have as a rule refused to admit my contention 
to be lawful philosophically, even though in point of fact they 
were personally all the time chock-full of some faith or other 
themselves. I am all the while, however, so profoundly convinced 
that my own position is correct, that your invitation has seemed 
to me a good occasion to make my own statement more clear. 
Perhaps the Yale minds will be more open than those with which 
I have hitherto had to deal. I am afraid I must talk for a good 
hour or more, but I will try to be as little technical as I can, 
though I must begin by straightway setting up some technical 
distinctions that will help us in the end. 


I. 


Let us give the name of hypothesis to anything that may be 
proposed to our belief; and just as the electricians speak of live 
and dead wires, let us speak of any hypothesis as either dive or 
dead. A live hypothesis is one that appeals as a real possibility 
to him to whom it is proposed. If I ask you to believe in the 
Mahdi, the notion makes no electric connection with your na- 
ture, it refuses to scintillate with any credibility at all. As an 
hypothesis it is completely dead. To an Arab, however (even if 
he be not one of the Mahdi’s followers), the hypothesis is among 
the mind’s possibilities ; it is alive. This shows that deadness 
and liveness in an hypothesis are not intrinsic properties, but 
relations to the individual thinker. They are measured by his 
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willingness to act. The maximum of liveness in an hypothesis 
means willingness to act irrevocably. Practically that means be- 
lief ; but there is some believing tendency wherever there is will- 
ingness to act at all. 

Next, let us call the decision between two hypotheses an op- 
tion. Options may be of several kinds. They may be (a) living 
or dead ; (6) forced or avoidable ; (c) momentous or trivial ; 
and for our purposes we may call an option a genuine option 
when it is of the forced, living and momentous kind. 

(a) A living option is one in which both hypotheses are live 
ones. If I say to you: “ Be a theosophist or a Mohammedan,” 
it is probably a dead option, because for you neither hypothesis 
is likely to be alive. But if I say: “ Be an agnostic or a Chris- 
tian,” it is otherwise: trained as you are, each hypothesis makes 
some appeal, however small, to your belief. 

(6) Next, if I say to you: “Choose between going out with 
your umbrella or without it,” I do not offer you a genuine option, 
for it is not forced. You can easily avoid it by not going out at 
all. Similarly, if I say, “ Either love me or hate me,” “ Either 
call my theory true or call it false,” your option is avoidable. 
You may remain indifferent to me, neither loving or hating, and 
you may decline to offer any judgment as to my theory. But if I 
say, “ Either accept this truth or go without it,” I put on youa 
forced option, for there is no standing place outside of the alterna- 
tive. Every logical dilemma, with no possibility of not choosing, 
is an option of this forced kind. 

(c) Finally, if I were Dr. Nansen and proposed to you to join 
my North Pole expedition, your option would be momentous, for 
this would probably be your only similar opportunity, and your 
choice now would either exclude you from the North Pole sort of 
immortality altogether or put at least the chance of it in’ your 
hands. He who refuses to embrace a unique opportunity loses 
the prize as surely as if he tried and failed. Per contra, the 
option is trivial when the opportunity is not unique, when the 
stake is insignificant, or when the decision is reversible if it later 
prove unwise. Such trivial options abound in the scientific life. 
A chemist finds an hypothesis live enough to spend a year in its 
verification: he believes in it to that extent. But if his experi- 
ments prove inconclusive either way, he is quit for his loss of 
time, no vital harm being done. It will facilitate our discussion 


if we keep these distinctions well in mind. 
VOL. v. — NO. 18. 22 
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II. 


The next matter to consider is the actual psychology of human 
opinion. When we look at certain facts it seems as if our pas- 
sional and volitional nature lay at the root of all our convictions. 
When we look at others, it seems as if they could do nothing 
when the intellect had once said its say. Let us take the latter 
facts up first. , 

Does it not seem preposterous on the very face of it to talk of 
our opinions being modifiable at will? Can our will either help or 
hinder our intellect in its perceptions of truth? Can we, by just 
willing it, believe that Abraham Lincoln’s existence is a myth, 
and that the portraits of him in “ McClure’s Magazine” are all 
of some one else? Can we, by any effort of our will, or by any 
strength of wish that it were true, believe ourselves well and 
about when we are roaring with rheumatism in bed, or feel cer- 
tain that the sum of the two one-dollar bills in our pocket must 
be 100 dollars? We can say any of these things, but we are 
absolutely impotent to believe them; and of just such things is 
the whole fabric of the truths that we do believe in made up— 
matters of fact, immediate or remote, as Hume said, and relations 
between ideas, which are either there or not there for us if we 
see them so, but which, if not there, cannot be put there by any 
action of our own. 

In Pascal’s Thoughts there is a celebrated passage known in 
literature as Pascal’s wager. In it he tries to force us into Chris- 
tianity by reasoning as if our concern with truth resembled our 
concern with the stakes in a game of chance. Translated freely 
his words are these: You must either believe or not believe that 
God is— which will you do? Your human reason cannot say. 
A game is going on between you and the nature of things which, 
at the day of judgment, will bring out either heads or tails. 
Weigh what your gains and your losses would be if you should 
stake all you have on heads, or God’s existence: if you win in 
such case, you gain eternal beatitude; if you lose, you lose no- 
thing at all. If there were an infinity of chances, and only one 
for God in this wager, still you ought to stake your all on God, 
for though you surely risk a finite loss by this procedure, any 
finite loss is reasonable, even a certain one is reasonable, if there 
is but the possibility of infinite gain. Go, then, and take holy 
water, and have masses said ; belief will come and stupefy your 
scruples: Cela vous fera croire et vous abétira. Why should 
you not? At bottom what have you to lose? 
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You probably feel that when religious faith expresses itself 
thus, in the language of the gaming-table, it is put to its last 
trumps. Surely Pascal’s own personal belief in masses and holy 
water had far other springs; and this celebrated page of his is 
but an argument for others, a last desperate snatch at a weapon 
against the hardness of the unbelieving heart. We feel that a 
faith in masses and holy water adopted willfully after such a me- 
chanical calculation would lack the inner soul of faith’s reality ; 
and if we were ourselves in the place of the Deity, we should 
probably take particular pleasure in cutting off believers of this 
pattern from their infinite reward. It is evident that unless 
there be some preéxisting tendency to believe in masses and holy 
water, the option offered to the will by Pascal is not a living 
option. Certainly no Turk ever took to masses and holy water 
on its account; and even to us here these means of salvation are 
such foregone impossibilities that Pascal’s logic, invoked for 
Protestants specifically, leaves us unmoved. As well might the 
Mahdi write to us, saying, “ I am the Expected One whom God 
has created in his effulgence. You shall be infinitely happy if 
you confess me ; otherwise you shall be cut off from the light of 
the sun. Weigh, then, your infinite gain if I am genuine against 
your finite sacrifice if 1 am not!” His logic would be that of 
Pascal, but he would vainly use it on us, for the hypothesis he 
offers us is dead. No tendency to act on it exists in us to any 
degree. 

The talk of believing by our volition seems, then, from one 
point of view, simply silly. From another point of view it is 
worse than silly, it is vile. When one turns to the magnificent 
edifice of the physical sciences, and sees how it was reared, what 
thousands of disinterested moral lives of men lie buried in its 
mere foundations, what patience and postponement, what choking 
down of preference, what submission to the icy laws of outer 
fact are wrought into its very stones and mortar; how absolutely 
impersonal it stands in its vast augustness, then how besotted 
and contemptible seems every little sentimentalist who comes blow- 
ing his voluntary smoke-wreaths, and pretending to decide things 
from out of his private dream! Is it to be wondered at that 
those bred in the rugged and manly school of science should feel 
like spewing such subjectivism out of their mouths? The whole 
system of loyalties that grows up in the school of science goes dead 
against its toleration. It is only natural that those who have 
caught the scientific fever should pass over to the opposite ex- 
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treme and write as if the incorruptibly truthful intellect ought 
positively to prefer bitterness and unacceptableness to the heart, 
in its cup. 

It fortifies my soul to know 

That, though I perish, Truth is so — 


sings Clough, whilst Huxley exclaims: ‘“ My only consolation 
lies in the reflection that, however bad our posterity may become, 
so far as they hold by the plain rule of not pretending to believe 
what they have no reason to believe, because it may be to their 
advantage so to pretend [the word ‘pretend’ is surely here 
redundant], they will not have reached the lowest depth of im- 
morality.” And that delicious enfant terrible Clifford writes: 
“ Belief is desecrated when given to unproved and unquestioned 
statements for the solace and private pleasure of the believer. 
. » » Whoso would deserve well of his fellows in this matter will 
guard the purity of his belief with a very fanaticism of jealous 
care, lest at any time it should rest on an unworthy object, and 
catch a stain which can never be wiped away. . . . If [a] belief 
has been accepted on insufficient evidence [even though the belief 
be true, as Clifford on the same page explains], the pleasure is 
a stolen one. . . . It is sinful because it is stolen in defiance of 
our duty to mankind. That duty is to guard ourselves from 
such beliefs as from a pestilence which may shortly master ovr 
own body and then spread to the rest of the town... . It is 
wrong always, everywhere, and for every one to believe anything 
upon insufficient evidence.” 


III. 


All this strikes one as healthy, even when expressed, as by 
Clifford, with somewhat too much of robustious pathos in the 
voice. Free will and simple wishing do seem, in the matter of our 
credences, to be only fifth wheels to the coach. Yet if any one 
should thereupon assume that intellectual insight is what remains 
after wish and will and sentimental preference have taken wing, 
or that pure reason is what then settles our opinions, he would fly 
quite as directly in the teeth of the facts. 

It is only our already dead hypotheses that our willing nature 
is unable to bring to life again. But what has made them dead 
for us is for the most part a previous action of our willing nature 
of an antagonistic kind. When I say “ willing nature,” I do 
not mean only such deliberate volitions as may have set up 
habits of belief that we cannot now escape from, I mean all such 
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principles as prejudice and passion, imitation and partisanship, 
the circumpressure of our caste and set. As a matter of fact we 
find ourselves believing, we hardly know how or why. Mr. Bal- 
four gives the name of “authority” to all those influences, born 
of the intellectual climate, that make hypotheses possible or im- 
possible for us, alive or dead. In this room, we all believe in 
molecules and the conservation of energy, in democracy and ne- 
cessary progress, in Protestant Christianity and the duty of fight- 
ing for “the doctrine of the immortal Monroe,” all for no rational 
reasons worthy of the name. We see into these matters with 
no more inner clearness, and probably with much less, than any 
disbeliever in them might possess. Not our insight but the pres- 
tige over us of these opinions is what makes the electric spark 
shoot from them and light up our sleeping magazines of faith. 
Our reason is quite satisfied, in 999 cases out of every thousand 
of us, if it can find a few arguments that will do to recite in case 
our credulity is criticised by some one else. Our faith is faith 
in some one else’s faith, and in the greatest matters this is most 
the case. Our belief in Truth itself, for instance, that there is a 
Truth, and that our minds and it are made for each other, what is 
it but a passionate affirmation of desire, in which our social sys- 
tem backs us up? We want to have a Truth; we want to believe 
that our experiments and studies and discussions must put us in 
a continually better and better position towards it; and on this 
line we agree to fight out our thinking lives. But if a pyrrho- 
nistic skeptic asks us how we know all this, can our logic find a 
reply? No! Certainly it cannot. It is just one volition against 
another, — we willing to go in for life upon a trust or assumption 
which he, for his part, does not care to make.! 

As arule we disbelieve all facts and theories for which we 
have no wse. Clifford’s cosmic emotions find no use for Christian 
feelings. Huxley belabors the bishops because there is no use 
for sacerdotalism in his scheme of life. Newman, on the con- 
trary, goes over to Romanism, and finds all sorts of reasons good 
for staying there, because sacerdotalism is for him an organic 
appetite and need. Why do so few “scientists” even look at 
the evidence for “telepathy,” so-called? Because, as a leading 
biologist, now dead, once said to me, even if such a thing were 
true, “ scientists” ought to band together to keep it suppressed 
and concealed. It would undo the uniformity of Nature and all 


1 Compare the admirable page 310 in S. H. Hodgson’s Time and Space, 
London, 1865. 
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sorts of other things without which scientists cannot possibly go 
on. But if this very man had been shown something which, as 
a scientist, he might do with telepathy, he might not only have 
examined the evidence, but he might even have found it good 
enough. This very law which the logicians would impose upon 
us — if I may give the name of logicians to those who would rule 
out all participation of our willing nature from the formation of 
our opinions —is based on nothing but their own natural wish 
to exclude all elements for which they, in their professional 
quality of logicians, can find no use. 

Evidently, then, our non-intellectual nature does influence our 
convictions. There are passional tendencies and volitions that 
run before, and others that come after belief, and it is only the 
latter that are too late for the fair. And they are not too late 
when the previous passional work has been already in their own 
direction. Pascal’s argument, instead of being powerless, then 
seems a regular clincher, and is the last stroke needed to make 
our faith in masses and holy water complete. The state of 
things is evidently far from simple; and pure insight and logic, 
whatever they might do ideally, are not the only things that 
really do produce our creeds. 


IV. 


Our next duty, having recognized the mixed-up state of affairs, 
is to ask whether it be simply reprehensible and pathological, or 
whether, on the contrary, we must treat it as a normal element 
in making up our minds. The thesis I defend is, briefly stated, 
this: Our passional nature must, and lawfully may, decide an 
option between propositions, whenever it is a genuine option that 
cannot by its nature be decided on intellectual grounds ; for to 
say, under such circumstances, “ Do not decide but leave the 
question open,” is itself a passional decision, just like deciding 
“yes” or “no,” and is attended with the same risk of losing the 
truth. The thesis thus abstractly expressed will, I trust, soon 
become quite clear. But I must first indulge in a bit more of 
preliminary work. 

V. 

It will be observed that, for the purposes of this discussion we 
are on “ dogmatic” ground — ground, I mean, which leaves sys- 
tematic philosophical skepticism altogether out of account. The 
postulate that there is truth and that it is the destiny of our 
minds to attain it, we are deliberately resolving to make, though 
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the skeptic will not make it. We part company with him, there- 
fore, absolutely, at this point. But the faith that truth exists 
and that our minds can find it may be held in two ways. We 
may talk of the empiricist way and of the absolutist way of be- 
lieving in truth. The absolutists in this matter say that we not 
only can attain to knowing truth, but we can know when we 
have attained to knowing it; whilst the empiricists think that, 
although we may attain it, we cannot infallibly know when. To 
know is one thing, and to know for certain that we know is an- 
other. One may hold to the first being possible without the sec- 
ond ; hence the empiricists and the absolutists, although neither 
of them is a skeptic in the philosophic sense of the term, show 
very different degrees of dogmatism in their lives. 

If we look at the history of opinions we see that the empiricist 
tendency has largely prevailed in science, whilst in philosophy 
the absolutist tendency has had everything its own way. The 
characteristic sort of happiness indeed that philosophies yield 
has mainly consisted in the conviction felt by each successive 
school or system that by it bottom-certitude had been attained. 
“Other philosophies are collections of opinions, mostly false ; 
my philosophy gives standing-ground forever” — who does not 
recognize in this the key-note of every system worthy of the 
name? A system, to be a system at all, must come as a closed 
system, reversible in this or that detail, perchance, but in its 
essential features never ! 

Scholastic orthodoxy, to which one must always go when one 
wishes to find perfectly clear statement, has beautifully elabo- 
rated this absolutist conviction in a doctrine which it calls that 
of “objective evidence.” If, for example, I am unable to doubt 
that I now exist before you, that two is less than three, or that, 
if all men are mortal, then I am mortal too, it is because these 
things illumine my intellect irresistibly. The final ground of this 
objective evidence possessed by certain propositions is the ade- 
quatio intellectiis nostri cum ré. The certitude it brings involves 
an aptitudinum ad extorquendum certum assensum, on the part 
of the truth envisaged, and on the side of the Subject a guietem 
in cognitione, when once the object is mentally received, that 
leaves no possibility of doubt behind; and in the whole transac- 
tion nothing operates but the entitas ipsa of the object and the 
entitas ipsa of the mind. We slouchy modern thinkers dislike 
to talk in Latin, indeed we dislike to talk in set terms at all, but 
at bottom our own state of mind is very much like that whenever 
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we uncritically abandon ourselves. You believe in objective evi- 
dence and Ido. Of some things we feel that we are certain: 
we know and we know that we do know. There is something 
that gives a click inside of us, a bell that strikes twelve, when 
the hands of our mental clock have swept the dial and meet over 
the meridian hour. The greatest empiricists among us are only 
empiricists on reflection — when left to their instincts, they dog- 
matize like infallible popes. When the Cliffords tell us how 
sinful it is to be Christians on such “ insufficient evidence,” in- 
sufficiency is really the last thing they have in mind. For them 
the evidence is absolutely sufficient, only it makes the other way. 
They believe so completely in an anti-Christian order of the uni- 
verse that there is no living option, — Christianity is a dead 
hypothesis from the very start. 


VI. 


But now, since we are all such absolutists by instinct, what in 
our quality of students of philosophy ought we to do about the 
fact? Shall we espouse and indorse it? Or shall we treat it as 
a weakness of our nature from which we must free ourselves, if 
we can? 

I sincerely believe that the latter course is the only one we can 
follow as reflective men. Objective evidence and certitude are 
doubtless very fine ideals to play with, but where on this moon- 
lit and dream-visited planet are they found? I am, therefore, 
myself a complete empiricist so far as my theory of human know- 
ledge goes. I live, to be sure, by the practical faith that we must 
go on experiencing and thinking over our experience, for only 
thus can our opinions grow more true. But to hold any one of 
them, I absolutely don’t care which, as if it never could be re- 
interpretable or corrigible, I believe to be a tremendously mis- 
taken attitude, and I think that the whole history of philosophy 
will bear me out. There is but one indefectibly certain truth, 
and that is the truth that Pyrrhonistic skepticism itself leaves 
standing upright, the truth that the present phenomenon of con- 
sciousness or datum of experience exists. That, however, is the 
bare starting-point of knowledge, the bare admission of a stuff 
to be philosophized about. The various philosophies are but so 
many attempts at expressing what this stuff really is. And if 
we repair to our libraries what disagreement do we discover! 
Where is a certainly and indefectibly true answer found? Apart 
from abstract propositions of comparison (such as two and two 
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are the same as four), propositions which tell us nothing by them- 
selves about concrete reality, we find no proposition ever regarded 
by any one as evidently certain that has not either been called 
a falsehood, or at least had its truth sincerely questioned by some 
one else. The transcending of the axioms of geometry, not in 
play but in earnest, by certain of our contemporaries (as Zéllner 
and Charles H. Hinton), and the rejection of the whole Aristote- 
lian loge by the Hegelians, are striking instances in point. 

No concrete test of what is really true has ever been agreed 
upon. Some make the criterion external to the moment of per- 
ception, putting it either in revelation, the consensus gentium, 
the instincts of the heart, or the systematized experience of the 
race. Others make the perceptive moment its own test — Des- 
cartes, for instance, with his clear and distinct ideas guaranteed 
by the veracity of God; Reid with his “common sense;” and 
Kant with his categories of synthetic judgment a priori. The 
inconceivability of the opposite; the capacity to be verified by 
sense ; the possession of complete organic unity or self relation, 
realized when a thing is its own other; are standards which, in 
turn, have been used. The much lauded objective evidence is 
never triumphantly there. It is a mere aspiration or Grenz- 
begriff, marking the infinitely remote ideal of our thinking life. 
To claim that certain truths now possess it is simply to say that, 
when you think them true and they are true, then their evidence 
is objective, otherwise it is not. But practically one’s conviction 
that the evidence one goes by is of the real objective brand is only 
one more subjective opinion added to the lot. For what a con- 
tradictory array of opinions have objective evidence and abso- 
lute certitude been claimed! The world is rational through and 
through — its existence is an ultimate brute fact; there is a per- 
sonal God —a personal God is inconceivable ; there is an extra- 
mental physical world immediately known — the mind can only 
know its own ideas; a moral imperative exists — obligation is 
only the resultant of desires; a permanent spiritual principle 
is in every one —there are only shifting states of mind; there 
is an endless chain of causes — there is an absolute first cause ; 
an eternal necessity —a freedom; a purpose — no purpose; a 
primal One —a primal Many; a universal continuity — an essen- 
tial discontinuity in things; an infinity — no infinity; there is 
this — there is that ; there is indeed nothing that some one has not 
thought absolutely true whilst his neighbor deemed it absolutely 
false ; and not an absolutist among them seems ever to have con- 
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sidered that the trouble may all the time have been essential, and 
that the intellect, even with truth directly in its grasp, may have 
no infallible signal for knowing whether it be truth or no. When, 
indeed, one remembers that the most striking practical application 
to life of the doctrine of objective certitude has been the conscien- 
tious labors of the Holy Office of the Inquisition, one feels less 
tempted than ever to lend the doctrine a respectful ear. 

But please observe, now, that when, as empiricists, we*give up 
the doctrine of objective certitude, we do not thereby give up the 
quest or hope of truth itself. We still pin our faith on its exist- 
ence, and still believe that we gain an ever better position towards 
it by systematically continuing to roll up experiences and think. 
Ouz great difference from the scholastic lies in the way we face. 
The strength of his system lies in the principles, the origin, the 
terminus a quo of his thought. For us the strength is in the 
outcome, the upshot, the terminus ad quem. Not where it comes 
from but what it leads to is to decide. It matters not to an 
empiricist from what quarter an hypothesis may come to him; 
he may have acquired it by fair means or by foul; passion may 
have whispered or accident suggested it; but if the total drift of 


thinking continues to confirm it, that is what he means by its 
being true. 
VII. 


One more point, small but important, and our preliminaries 
are done. There are two ways of looking at our duty in the 
matter of opinion, ways entirely different, and yet ways about 
whose difference the theory of knowledge seems hitherto to have 
shown very little concern. We must know the truth; and we 
must avoid error —these are our first and great commandments 
as would-be knowers; but they are not two ways of stating an 
identical commandment, they are two separable laws. Although 
it may indeed happen that, when we believe a truth A, we escape 
as an incidental consequence from believing the falsehood B, it 
hardly ever happens that by merely disbelieving the falsehood B, 
‘we incidentally must needs believe the truth A. We may, in 
escaping B, fall into believing other falsehoods, C or D, just as 
bad as B; or we may escape B by not believing anything at all, 
not even A. “Believe truth!” “Shun error!” — these, we 
see, are two materially different laws; and by choosing between 
them we may color differently our whole intellectual life. We 
may regard the chase for truth as paramount, and the avoidance 
of error as secondary ; or we may, on the other hand, treat the 
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avoidance of error as more imperative, and let truth take its 
chance. Clifford, in the instructive passage which I have quoted, 
exhorts us to the latter course. Believe nothing, he tells us, keep 
your mind in suspense for ever, rather than by closing it on in- 
sufficient evidence incur the awful risk of believing lies. You, on 
the other hand, may think that the risk of being in error is a 
very small matter when compared with the blessings of real know- 
ledge, and be ready to be duped many times in your investigation 
rather than postpone indefinitely the chance of guessing true. I 
myself find it impossible to go with Clifford. We must remember 
that these feelings of our duty about either truth or error are in 
any case only expressions of our passional life. Biologically con- 
sidered, our minds are as ready to grind out falsehood as veracity, 
and he who says, “ Better go without belief forever than believe a 
lie!” merely shows his own preponderant private horror of be- 
coming a dupe. He may be critical of many of his desires and 
fears, but this fear he slavishly obeys. He cannot detach him- 
self from it even hypothetically or imagine any one questioning 
its binding force. For my own part, I have also a horror of being 
duped. But I can believe that worse things than being duped 
may happen to a man in this world, so Clifford’s exhortation has 
to my ears a thoroughly fantastic sound. It is like a general in- 
forming his soldiers that it is better to keep out of battle forever 
than to risk a single wound. Not so are victories either over 
enemies or over nature gained. Our errors are surely not such 
awfully solemn things. In a world where we are so certain to 
incur them in spite of all our caution, a certain lightness of heart 
seems healthier than this excessive nervousness on their behalf. 
At any rate it seems the fittest thing for the empiricist philoso- 
pher. 
VIII. 

And now, after all this introduction, let us go straight at our 
question. I have said, and now repeat it, that not only as a 
matter of fact do we find our passional nature influencing us in 
our opinions, but that there are some options between opinions in 
which this influence must be regarded both as an inevitable and 
as a lawful determinant of our choice. 

I fear here that some of you my hearers will begin to scent 
danger and lend an inhospitable ear. Two first steps of passion 
you have indeed had to admit as necessary — we must think so 
as to avoid dupery, and we must think so as to gain truth — but 
the surest path to those ideal consummations, you will probably 
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consider, is from now onwards to take no farther passional step. 
Well, of course, I agree as far as the facts will allow. Wherever 
the option between losing truth and gaining it is not momentous, 
we can throw the chance of gaining truth away, and at any rate 
save ourselves from any chance of believing falsehood, by not 
making up our minds at all till objective evidence has come. In 
scientific questions, this is almost always the case. And in human 
affairs in general, even, the need of acting is seldom so urgent 
that a false belief to act on is better than no belief at all. Law 
courts, indeed, have to decide on the best evidence attainable for 
the moment, because a judge’s duty is to make law as well as 
to ascertain it, and (as a learned judge once said to me) few cases 
are worth spending much time over — the great thing is to have 
them decided on any acceptable principle, and got out of the 
way. But in our dealings with objective nature we obviously are 
mere recorders, not makers of the truth; and decisions for the 
mere sake of deciding promptly and getting on to the next busi- 
ness would be wholly out of place. Throughout the breadth of 
physical nature facts are what they are quite independently of 
us, and seldom is there any such hurry about them that the 
risks of being duped by believing a premature theory need be 
faced. The questions here are always trivial options, the hypo- 
theses are hardly living (at any rate not living for us spectators), 
the choice between believing truth or falsehood is seldom forced. 
The attitude of skeptical balance is therefore the absolutely wise 
one if we wish to escape mistakes. What difference, indeed, does 
it make to most of us whether we have or have not a theory of 
the Rontgen rays, whether we believe or not in mind-stuff, or have 
a definitive conviction about the causality of conscious states ? 
It makes no difference. Such options are not forced on us. On 
every account it is better not to make them, but still keep weigh- 
ing reasons pro et contra with an indifferent hand. I speak, of 
course, here of the purely judging mind. For purposes of dis- 
covery such indifference is to be less highly recommended, and 
science would be far less advanced than she is if the passionate 
desires of individuals to get their own faiths confirmed had been 
kept out of the game. In fact, if you want an absolute duffer 
in an investigation, you must, after all, take the man who has no 
interest whatever in its results. He is the warranted incapable, 
the positive fool. The most useful investigator, because the most 
sensitive observer, is always he whose eager interest in one side 
of the question is balanced by an equally keen nervousness lest 
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he become deceived. Science has organized this nervousness into 
a regular technique, her so-called method of verification, and she 
has fallen so deeply in love with the method that one may even 
say she has ceased to care for truth by itself at all. It is only 
truth as technically verified that interests her. The truth of 
truths might come in merely oracular or affirmative form, and 
she would decline to look at it. Such truth as that, she might 
repeat with Clifford, would be stolen in defiance of her duty to 
mankind. Human passions, however, are stronger than technical 
rules. “ Le cour a ses raisons,” as Pascal says, “ que la raison 
ne connait pas ;” and however indifferent to all but the bare 
rules of the game the umpire, the abstract intellect, may be, the 
concrete players who furnish him the materials to judge of, are 
usually, each one of them, in love with some pet “ live hypothe- 
sis” of his own. 

Let us agree, however, that wherever there is no forced option, 
the dispassionately judicial intellect, with no pet hypothesis, sav- 
ing us at any rate from dupery, ought to be our ideal. The ques- 
tion next arises: Are there not somewhere forced options in our 
speculative questions, and can we (as men who may be interested 
at least as much in positively gaining truth as in merely escap- 
ing dupery) always wait with impunity till the coercive evidence 
shall have arrived? It seems a priori improbable that the truth 
should be so nicely adjusted to our needs and powers as that. In 
the great boarding-house of nature, the cakes and the butter and 
the syrup seldom come out so even and leave the plates so clean. 
Indeed we should view them with scientific suspicion if they did. 


IX. 


Moral questions immediately present themselves as questions 
whose solution cannot wait for sensible proof. A moral question 
is a question not of what sensibly exists, but of what is good, or 
would be good if it did exist. Science can tell us what exists, but 
to compare the worths, both of what exists and of what does not 
exist, we must consult not science but what Pascal calls our heart. 
Science herself consults her heart when she lays it down that the 
infinite ascertainment of fact and correction of false belief are 
the supreme goods for man. Challenge the statement, and science 
can only repeat it oracularly, or else prove it by showing that such 
ascertainment and correction bring man all sorts of other goods 


1 Compare Wilfrid Ward’s Essay, “The Wish to Believe,” in his Witnesses 
to the Unseen, Macmillan & Co., 1893. 
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which man’s heart in turn declares. It is outworn scholasticism 
to say that “ good” is a category that the intellect must first per- 
ceive before the heart can follow with its desires. Wherever it is 
a question of goods the heart at last decides; and there is no 
middle course between letting our passional nature codperate in 
our moral beliefs, and resigning ourselves to going without moral 
beliefs at all. 

The question of having moral beliefs at all or not having them 
is decided by our will. Are our moral preferences true or false, 
or are they only odd biological phenomena, making things good 
or bad for ws, but in themselves indifferent? How can your pure 
intellect decide? If your heart does not want a world of moral 
reality, your head will assuredly never make you believe in one. 
Mephistophelian skepticism, indeed, will satisfy the head’s play- 
instincts much better than any rigorous idealism can. Some men 
(even at the student age) are so naturally cool-hearted that the 
moralistic hypothesis never has for them any pungent life, and in 
their supercilious presence the hot young moralist always feels 
strangely ill at ease. The appearance of knowingness is on their 
side, of natveté and gullibility on his. Yet, in the inarticulate 
heart of him, he clings to it that he is not a dupe, and that there 
is a realm in which (as Emerson says) all their wit and intellec- 
tual superiority is no better than the cunning of a fox. Moral 
skepticism can no more be refuted or proved by logic than intel- 
lectual skepticism can. When we stick to it that there is truth 
(be it of either kind), we do so with our whole nature, and resolve 
to stand or fall by the results. The skeptic with his whole nature 
adopts the doubting attitude ; but which of us is the wiser, Omni- 
science only knows. 

Turn now from these wide questions of good to a certain class 
of questions of fact, questions concerning personal relations, states 
of mind between one man and another. Do you like me or not? 
—for example. Whether you do or not depends, in countless 
instances, on whether I meet you half-way, am willing to assume 
that you must like me, and show you trust and expectation. The 
previous faith on my part in your liking’s existence is what makes 
your liking come. If I stand aloof and refuse to budge an inch 
until I have objective evidence, until you have done something 
apt, as the absolutists say, ad extorqguendum assensum meum, ten 
to one your liking never comes. How many women’s hearts are 
vanquished by the mere sanguine insistence of some man that 
they must love him, he will not consent to the hypothesis that they 
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cannot! The desire for a certain kind of truth here brings about 
that special truth’s existence, and so it is in innumerable cases of 
other sorts. Who gains promotions, boons, appointments, but the 
man in whose life they are seen to play the part of live hypotheses, 
who discounts them, sacrifices other things for their sake before 
they have come, and takes risks for them in advance? His faith 
acts on the powers above him as a claim, and creates its own ver- 
ification. 

Where faith in a fact, based on need of the fact, can create 
the fact, that would be an insane logic which should say that 
faith based on inner need, and running ahead of scientific evi- 
dence, is the “ lowest kind of immorality ” into which a thinking 
being can fall. Yet such is the logic by which our scientific 
absolutists pretend to regulate our lives! 


X. 


In truths dependent on our personal action, then, faith based 
on desire is certainly a lawful, and possibly an indispensable 
thing. But now, it will be said, these are all childish human 
cases, and have nothing to do with great cosmical matters, like 
the question of religious faith. Let us then pass on to that! 


Religions differ so much in their accidents that in discussing the 
religious question we must make it very generic and broad. 
What then do we now mean by the religious hypothesis? Science 
says things are; morality says some things are better than other 
things; and religion says essentially two things : — 

First, she says that the best things are the more eternal things, 
the overlapping things, the things in the universe that throw the 
last stone, so to speak, and say the final word. “ Perfection is 
eternal” — this phrase of Charles Secrétan seems a good way of 
putting this first affirmation of religion, an affirmation that .obvi- 
ously cannot yet be verified scientifically at all. 

And the second affirmation of religion is that we are better off 
even now if we believe that first religious truth. 

Now let us consider what the logical elements of this situation 
are in case the religious hypothesis in both its branches be really 
true. (Of course we must admit that possibility at the outset. 
If we are to discuss the question at all, it must involve a living 
option. If for any of you religion be a hypothesis that cannot, 
by any living possibility be true, then you need go no further. I 
speak to the “saving remnant” alone.) So proceeding, we see, 
first, that religion offers itself as a momentous option. We are 
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supposed to gain, even now, by our belief, and to lose by our non- 
belief, a certain vital good. Secondly, religion is a forced option, 
so far as that good goes. We cannot escape the issue by remain- 
ing skeptical and waiting for more light, because, although we do 
avoid error in that way if religion be untrue, we lose the good, 
if it be true, just as certainly as if we positively chose to disbe- 
lieve. It is as if a man should hesitate indefinitely to ask a 
certain woman to marry him because he was not sure whether 
she would prove an angel or a devil after he brought her home. 
Would he not cut himself off from that particular angel-possibil- 
ity as decisively as if he went and married some one else? Skep- 
ticism, then, is not avoidance of option; it is option of a certain 
particular kind of risk. Better risk loss of truth than chance of 
error — that is your faith-vetoer’s exact position. He is actively 
playing his stake as much as the believer is; he is backing the 
field against the religious hypothesis, just as the believer is backing 
the religious hypothesis against the field. To preach skepticism 
to us as a duty until “sufficient evidence” for religion be found, 
is tantamount therefore to telling us when in presence of the reli- 
gious hypothesis, that to yield to our fear of its being error is 
wiser and better than to yield to our hope that it may be true. 
It is not intellect against all passions, then; it is only intellect 
with one passion laying down its law. And by what, forsooth, is 
the supreme wisdom of this passion warranted? And dupery for 
dupery, what proof is there that dupery through hope is so much 
worse a kind of dupery than dupery through fear? I, for one, 
can see no proof. And I simply refuse obedience to the scientist’s 
command to imitate his kind of option, in a case where my own 
stake is important enough to give me the right to choose my own 
form of risk. If religion be true and the evidence for it be still 
insufficient, I do not wish, by putting your extinguisher upon my 
nature (which feels to me as if it had some business in this mat- 
ter), to forfeit my sole chance in life of getting upon the winning 
side — that chance depending, of course, on my willingness to run 
the risk of acting as if my passional need of taking the world re- 
ligiously might be prophetic and right. 

All this is on the supposition that it really may be prophetic 
and right, that, even to us who are discussing the matter, religion 
is a live hypothesis. Now to most of us religion comes in a still 
farther way that makes a veto on our active faith even more illogi- 
cal. The more perfect and more eternal aspect of the universe is 
represented in our religions as having personal form. The uni- 
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verse is no longer a mere J¢ to us, but a Thou, if we are religious ; 
and any relation that may be possible from person to person 
might be possible here. For instance, although in one sense we 
are passive portions of the universe, in another we show a curious 
autonomy, as if we were small active centres on our own account.! 
We feel, too, as if the appeal of religion to us were made to our 
own active good will, as if evidence might be forever withheld 
from us unless we met the hypothesis half-way. To take a trivial 
illustration, just as a man who, in a company of gentlemen, made 
no advances, asked a warrant for every concession, and believed 
no one’s word without proof, would cut himself off by such churl- 
ishness from all the social rewards that a more trusting spirit 
would earn ; so here, one who should shut himself up in snarling 
logicality and try to make the gods extort his recognition willy- 
nilly, or not get it at all, might cut himself off forever from his 
only opportunity of making the gods’ acquaintance. This feeling, 
forced on us we know not whence, that by obstinately believing 
that there are gods (although not to do so would be so easy both 
for our logic and our life) we are doing the universe the deepest 
service we can, seems part of the living essence of the religious 
hypothesis. If the hypothesis were true in all its parts, including 
this one, then pure intellectualism, with its veto on our making 
willing advances, would be an absurdity ; and some participation 
of our sympathetic nature would be logically required. I, there- 
fore, for one, cannot see my way to accepting the agnostic rules 
for truth seeking, or willfully agree to keep my willing nature out 
of the game. I cannot do so for this plain reason, that a code 
that would absolutely prevent me from acknowledging certain 
kinds of truth if those kinds of truth were really there, would be 
an irrational code. This for me is the long and short of the 
formal logic of the situation, no matter what the kinds of:truth 
might materially be. 


I confess I do not see how this logic can be escaped. But sad 
experience makes me fear that some of you may still shrink from 
radically saying with me in abstracto that we have the right to 
believe at our own risk any hypothesis that is live enough. to 
tempt our will. I suspect, if this is so, however, that it.is be- 
cause you have got away from the abstract logical point of view 
altogether, and are thinking (perhaps without realizing it) of 

1 Cf. H. Siebeck, Lehrbuch der Religionsphilosophie. Freiburg, 1893, pp. 
170 ff. 
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some particular religious hypothesis which for you is dead. The 
freedom to “ believe what we will” you apply to the case of some 
patent superstition, and the faith you think of is the faith de- 
fined by the schoolboy when he said, “ Faith is when you believe 
something that you know ain’t true.” I can only repeat that 
this is misapprehension. Jn concreto the freedom to believe can 
only cover living options which the intellect cannot by itself re- 
solve ; and living options never seem absurdities to him who has 
them to consider. When I look at the religious question, as it 
really puts itself to concrete men, when I think of all the possi- 
bilities which it theoretically involves, then this command that 
we shall put a stopper on our heart, instincts and courage, and 
wait — acting of course meanwhile more or less as if religion 
were not true !— till doomsday, or till such time as our intellect 
and senses working together may have raked in evidence enough 
— this command, I say, seems to me the queerest idol ever manu- 
factured in the philosophic cave. Were we scholastic absolutists, 
there might be more excuse. If we had an infallible intellect 
with its objective certitudes, we might feel ourselves disloyal to 
such an organ of knowledge in not trusting to it exclusively, in 
not waiting for its solving word. But if we are empiricists, if 
we believe that no bell in us tolls to let us know for certain 
when truth is in our grasp, then it seems a piece of idle fantas- 
ticality to preach so solemnly our duty of waiting for the bell. 
Indeed we may wait if we will; but we do so at our peril, as 
much as if we believed. In either case we act, taking our life 
in our hands. No one of us ought to issue vetoes to the other, 
nor should we bandy words of abuse. We ought, on the con- 
trary, delicately and profoundly to respect each other’s mental 
freedom — then only shall we bring about the intellectual repub- 
lic ; then only shall we have that spirit of inner tolerance with- 
out which all our outer tolerance is soulless, and which is empir- 
icism’s glory; then only shall we live and let live, in speculative 
as well as in practical things. 

I began by a reference to Sir James Fitz-James Stephen ; let me 
end by a quotation from him. “ What do you think of yourself? 
What do you think of the world? . . . These are questions with 
which all must deal as it seems good to them. They are riddles 
of the Sphinx, and in some way or other we must deal with them. 


1 Since belief is measured by action, he who forbids us to believe religion 
to be true, necessarily also forbids us to act as we should if we did believe it 
to be true. 
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. . » In all important transactions of life we have to take a leap 
in the dark. . . . If we decide to leave the riddles unanswered, 
that is a choice. If we waver in our answer, that, too, is a 
choice ; but whatever choice we make, we make it at our peril. 
If a man chooses to turn his back altogether on God and the 
future, no one can prevent him. No one can show beyond rea- 
sonable doubt that he is mistaken. If a man thinks otherwise 
and acts as he thinks, I do not see that any one can prove that he 
is mistaken. Each must act as he thinks best, and if he is wrong 
so much the worse for him. We stand on a mountain pass in 
the midst of whirling snow and blinding mist, through which we 
get glimpses now and then of paths which may be deceptive. If 
we stand still we shall be frozen to death. If we take the wrong 
road we shall be dashed to pieces. We do not certainly know 
whether there is any right one. What mustwedo? ‘Be strong 
and of a good courage.’ Act for the best, hope for the best, 
and take what comes. ... If death ends all we cannot meet 
death better.” 


Witiiam JAMEs, 
_ Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


1 Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, p. 353, 2d Edition. London, 1874, 
Y, Lquatity YP 
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A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom. 
By AnpREw Dickson Waite, late President and Professor of History at 
Cornell University. In two volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1896. 


Those who at intervals during the last twenty years have read in 
various magazines detached chapters of this interesting work have 
eagerly looked forward to its appearance in a collected and enlarged 
form. The two noble volumes, packed with rare historical data and 
printed and clothed in the best style of modern typographical art, more 
than realize the promise of the earlier essays. The book is an invaluable 
record of the difficulties that Biblical superstition has interposed to the 
advance of physical knowledge, — a treasury of information concerning 
the progress of modern science, gathered with the most assiduous and 
patient research during a quarter of a century in the libraries not only 
of this country, but of Europe also. The painstaking investigations and 
rare erudition it embodies, the broad field it has so diligently delved and 
gleaned, and the reverent Christian spirit it manifests, make it a monu- 
mental work, destined to become a classic authority on the subjects it 
has made its own henceforth. The previous works in this field, such as 
Dr. Draper’s “ Conflict of Religion and Science,” and Professor Shields’ 
“ Final Philosophy,” must yield preéminence to President White’s ad- 
mirable history. The new book is far fuller and more accurate in its 
narrative, clearer in its treatment and more judicious in its judgments. 

The preface of a book is generally regarded as a part to be skipped. 
But the personal account that Dr. White so frankly gives in his intro- 
ductory pages concerning the origin of this rich historical storehouse 
is too interesting to be overlooked. Having, with the approval and 
coéperation of Ezra Cornell, dedicated the new University, of which he 
became the first President, to the cause of learning, pure and simple, 
free from the control of any political party or any religious sect or dogma, 
it had not entered his mind (bred though he had been as a member of 
the Episcopal Church) that he was doing anything either irreligious or 
unchristian. But the denunciations of his unsectarian scheme of educa- 
tion which he shortly received from zealous ecclesiastics, as an atheistic 
enterprise tending to infidelity or indifferentism, awakened him to a 
sense of the general antagonism between the theological and the scien- 
tific view of the universe and of education in relation thereto, of which 
the attacks that the new University experienced were but special in- 
stances. Taking the offensive, President White called public attention 
to these prejudices of ecclesiasticism, in a lecture at Cooper Institute, 
New York, upon the “ Battlefields of Science,” — a lecture which not 
only was most influential upon the development of American University 
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life, but also grew little by little to the ample stature of the present work. 
The ideal of an unsectarian education which Dr. White so forcibly 
championed, secured not only the substantial victory of building up at 
Ithaca one of America’s strongest and most progressive universities, 
with its two thousand students and its millions of endowment, but also 
the adoption of its cardinal principles by our leading institutions of learn- 
ing. Everywhere among the nations that lead civilization, the control of 
public instruction is becoming freed from ecclesiastical leading-strings, 
and assuming a more independent and liberal character. 

The opening chapters of these two interesting volumes rehearse the 
painful struggles through which the thought of man has passed from 
ancient views of creation and the immediate miraculous production of 
living species to the modern theory of evolution; and the similar slow 
and continually obstructed steps by which the primitive view of the earth 
as a plane surface gave place to the acceptance of its sphericity. In suc- 
ceeding chapters, we are told how the Ptolemaic theory resisted the intro- 
duction of the heliocentric theory ; how the theological view of signs and 
wonders tried to crush out the scientific view of law in the heavens; and 
what exasperating obstacles the pioneers of modern knowledge have had 
to surmount as they have led the march of progress from Genesis to 
Geology, from Magic to Chemistry, from the Prince of the Powers of 
the Air to Meteorology, from Miracles to Medicine, from Diabolism 
to Hysteria, from Babel to Philology, from the Divine Oracles to the 
Higher Criticism. In all these battlefields of science, the recondite 
learning and lucid style of Dr. White combine to present us with graphic 
and carefully finished pen-pictures of the abatis of professional prejudice 
and ignorant bigotry over which the new knowledge had to make its way. 
The churches seem to have had a very genius for blundering. The more 
infallible they claimed to be, the more sure they were to join their faith 
to some puerile Chald an legend or scientific superstition of antiquity that 
had accidentally been embalmed in the Scripture text ; and the record of 
their foolish efforts to sweep back the ocean-tides of new truth with their 
ecclesiastical brooms is as humiliating as their cruel persecutions of the 
great forerunners of modern knowledge (whose only crime was that they 
were too far ahead of their age) were shameful and unchristian. For 
this ecclesiastical oppression of thought, by which the lips of the clearest- 
minded men of Europe were sealed, their hearts broken and their bodies 
racked in the torture-chamber, by which professors were forced to teach 
that the sun and planets revolve about the earth ; that comets are fire-balls 
flung by an angry God at a wicked world ; that insanity is the work of 
devils ; that chemistry leads to sorcery ; that anatomical investigation 
of a corpse is a sin against the Holy Ghost ; and that to deny the reality 
of witchcraft is clear proof of infidelity and one’s own bewitchment, — for 
these and other multitudinous outrages against freedom of thought and 
Christian love, the church ought long ago publicly to have put on sack- 
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cloth and ashes, and the historian should not withhold his lash till the 
wrongs of the ages are given due redress and acknowledgment. 

Especially curious and pregnant with warning of the sad plight into 
which this dogmatic championship of the scientific truth of every Scrip- 
ture text is apt to lead pious minds, are the chapters on Meteorology, 
Comets and Law, Magic and Chemistry, Diabolism and Hysteria, and 
the Dead-Sea-Legends. The awkward explanations and incongruous 
schemes of reconciliation which the flexible intellects that essayed to 
ride at once the two horses of Biblical infallibility and the new science 
' were continually sending forth, need no earicaturing to make them ob- 
jects of inextinguishable laughter. 

The successive stages of the struggle on these various battlefields are 
pretty much the same : first, the branding of the new scientific discovery 
as infidel and atheistic ; then, the marshaling in theological treatise or 
ecclesiastical edict of the Scripture proof-texts as decisive of the ques- 
tion, and the enforcement of the Biblical authority by excommunication 
of prominent heretics, and the imprisonment or burning in an auto-da- 
fé of a few of them; next, when further discoveries have made the 
blunder of the church oracles too evident, ambiguous explanations and 
reconciling compromises, with diplomatic reminders that in any case 
the question is not one either of faith or of morals; then, as the last 
scene in the ecclesiastical farce, the complacent claim that the scientific 
view had from the beginning been contained in the original Hebrew text, 
as prophetically recorded by the inspired writer, four thousand years 
ago. 
Dr. White tells the sad story with feeling and thoroughness, and 
well exposes the constant shufflings and crooked evasions of the Roman 
church in its successive retreats and vain attempts to save its shattered 
reputation as an infallible oracle. The whole onus, however, is not 
thrown upon the Roman church, as Protestant writers have often un- 
fairly charged it. It ill becomes Protestants, as is well shown, to taunt 
Catholicism with the imprisonment of Galileo, the persecution of Bruno 
and Vesalius, and the fact that nearly every important book in the last 
three centuries has been interdicted by the Roman Index; while the 
story of Salem witchcraft, the attacks on Newton for dethroning Provi- 
dence, and the fettering of teachers in English and Scotch universities 

by test-oaths and catechisms are remembered ; while professors in Pro- 
’ testant academic chairs are disciplined or dismissed for teaching Evolu- 
tion or Higher Criticism ; and by both counsel and threats the students 
are kept aloof from such leaders in modern thought as Spencer, Huxley, 
Darwin and Kuenen. These modern instances of ecclesiastical proscrip- 
tion for questions which ought to be settled only by scientific evidence 
— such as we have seen in our own day, in the prosecutions of Robert- 
son Smith, Professors Winchell, Woodrow, Toy and the young professors 
at Beyrout by various Protestant authorities — are recorded as unswerv- 
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ingly and stigmatized as vigorously as the persecutions by the Roman 
church. It is justly pointed out that these Protestant offenses are even 
more blameworthy, sinning as they do against the greater light of two 
more centuries of progress and freedom. ‘“ Those earlier persecutions 
by Catholicism,” as our author says, “ were strictly in accordance with 
principles held at that time by all religionists, Catholie and Protestant, 
throughout the world ; these later persecutions by Protestants were in 
defiance of principles which all Protestants to-day hold or pretend to 
hold, and none make louder claim to hold them than the very sects 
which persecuted these eminent Christian men of our day — men whose 
crime was that they were intelligent enough to accept the science of their 
time and honest enough to acknowledge it.” 

Dr. White tells only the simple truth when he declares that all these 
persecutions result in more harm to religion than to science. They 
spread the suspicion that the faith of the Gospel is not able to stand 
investigation, and that there exists a radical incompatibility between the 
doctrinal system of Christianity and the great laws and facts of modern 
knowledge. Most of the great skeptics, like Voltaire, Volney, Ingersoll 
and Renan, have been made such by strict ecclesiastical education or over- 
pious discipline. The freer education of later days is already bearing 
good fruit in a reverent religiousness of spirit, and the world, as our 
author well says, is daily “ finding that the scientific revelation of cre- 
ation is ever more and more in accordance with worthy conceptions of 
that great power working in and through the universe.” The true re- 
conciliation between the ancient Bible of the fathers and the new uni- 
verse that the physicists of the present century have pictured for us is 
found, as is profoundly suggested, in the disclosure in both of unbroken 
reign of law and a gradual evolution from lower to higher, and from the 
carnal toward the spiritual. 

Admirable as this book is in its historical details, it is to be regretted, 
however, that a certain lack of discrimination somewhat interferes with 
its just philosophic poise. Dr. Draper’s earlier misuse of the term re- 
ligion had been so conspicuous as to give Dr. White plain wapning of 
the error of interpreting these unfortunate controversies between the 
ecclesiastics and the pioneers of science as a conflict of religion with 
science. But while wisely refraining from laying the blame upon the 
shoulders of religion, our author’s indictment of “ theology ” as the cul- 
prit in these wretched cases of vilification and persecution of scientific 
progress is but a little less unfair. There is nothing connected with the 
capital and characteristic ideas of theology, such as the existence, wis- 
dom and beneficence of God, the immortality of the soul, the account- 
ability of man to his Divine Judge, which involves any conflict with 
science. The interpretation (so prevalent among medizval ecclesiastics) 
of cases of lunacy and hysteria as due to the agency of Satan or other 
demons, and the church’s condemnation of the loaning of money at in- 
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terest were, of course, very stupid. But “theology” is no more prop- 
erly censurable for these popular superstitions, immensely older than 
either Christianity or Judaism, than “science ” deserves the credit when 
the custom of taking six per cent on loans becomes legitimated. So to 
brand the metaphysic preconception that “nature abhors a vacuum,” 
with which Torricelli’s new theory of atmospheric pressure was opposed, 
or the similar anthropomorphic plea, of the days of the Newtonian con- 
troversy, that “sight is nobler than hearing,” as theologic arguments 
(p. 407, vol. i.) is an equally loose use of the term. 

It is not theology proper, any more than politics or ethics, that has 
warred with science, but simply one out of the many metaphysic accretions 
that have attached themselves to theology, that of Scripture Infallibility, 
which has been responsible for this miserable antagonism. Trace all 
these many collisions to their source, and it will be seen that the one 
dogma with which science came into conflict was always this same super- 
stitious idolatry of the word of the Bible. In case after case, it was no 
real reverence for the Scripture that was at the bottom of the oppo- 
sition, but some preconception of older and imperfect knowledge, the 
inertia of custom or professional pique, that seized on this dogma of 
Biblical infallibility as a convenient club with which to strike down the 
new comer. Even the philosophic Leibnitz resorted to this weapon in 
his controversy with Newton, charging the new theory of the English 
scientist with possessing an irreligious tendency. The real secret of the 
warfare which science has had to sustain is the unwillingness of the 
old, — whether it be really ancient philosophy, ancient custom, myth or 
speculation, —to give up its time-honored reign and its very natural 
claim of a sacred authority in support of its pretensions. But because 
conservatism and tradition so generally claim theology as their backer, 
this does not make theology responsible for whatever conservatism and 
tradition please to do. 

This distinction might with profit have been kept a little more clearly 
in view in these volumes. Moreover, the story of the relations of these 
two great polar forces of human life — faith and knowledge — would 
have been more comprehensive and better balanced had there been a 
more explicit and generous acknowledgment somewhere of the immense 
debt of science to theology and even to the church. Even if theology 
be responsible for disgraceful obstruction to the advance of knowledge, 
it should be noticed, on the other hand, that the stimulus which theology 
and the church have supplied has been quite as notable. 

Max Miller, in his “ Lectures on the Science of Language,” has 
gratefully owned that it was the change wrought by Christianity super- 
seding the narrow national patriotism of antiquity by a recognition of all 
the nations and races of the world as members of one great human 
family, which has been the fountain head of philology as of modern free- 
dom and international law. Alexander Von Humboldt, in a striking 
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passage of his “Cosmos,” has pointed out that the other great principle of 
Christian theology, the unity and creative agency of the Heavenly Father, 
gave an equal impetus to the progress of physical science. Monotheism, 
establishing unity in the divine realm, gave unity also to the order of 
nature ; and the tendency of the Christian mind to find in the order of 
the universe illustrations and proofs of the greatness and goodness of the 
Creator fostered the taste for scientific observation. All the great 
European universities originated in schools founded by the church ; and 
it was in the cloisters, or the schools attached to cathedrals or monas- 
teries, that physics, chemistry, medicine, botany, and astronomy were 
chiefly, if not exclusively, studied, during the Middle Ages. Many of 
the distinguished pioneers of science belonged to the Church or were 
educated in it. Among the alchemists, the forerunners of our chemists, 
many of the most distinguished, Roger Bacon, Thomas Aquinas, Albertus 
Magnus, and Raymond Lully were ecclesiastics ; and Priestley is even 
more famous as the discoverer of oxygen than as a preacher of Liberal 
Christianity. Among those who have led the van in astronomical 
science, Copernicus, Gassendi and Doerfel held church offices, and 
Kepler was educated at the monastery school of Maulbronn. Among 
the early suggesters and advocates of an evolutionary process in the 
universe, the names of Scotus Erigena, Duns Scotus and Ralph Cud- 
worth show that the fact that a man was a churchman did not always 
close his mind to new ideas. So in assisting the progress of medicine and 
geographical knowledge, the names of Pope Sylvester II. and Cardinal 
D’Ailly (whose views on the sphericity of the earth and the possibility of 
reaching the East Indies across the Atlantic so encouraged Columbus) 
are worthy of mention. 

In recent days, the welcome and aid that the Development Theory 
received from broad churchmen and the liberal clergy was most influen- 
tial; and the notable work in Higher Criticism which is revolutionizing 
the whole view of the Bible, and will permanently remove the baneful 
source of this friction between faith and science, has been carried on 
almost wholly by the theologians themselves. Almost all the great 
names here, — Aben Ezra, Eichhorn, Ewald, Geddes, De Wette, Reuss, 
Kuenen, Colenso, Robertson Smith and Briggs, to name but a few, — 
are those of clergymen or theological teachers. It has been a victory of 
theology as much as of science, —a victory of that genuine theology 
which consists in the discovery and diffusion of divine truth. President 
White has incidentally noticed, in the course of his narrative, these con- 
tributions of the clergy to the progress of science. But he might well 
have given a special section to a collection of these honorable services of 
the theologians in building the temple of modern knowledge, and pointed 
out more clearly that, however preponderant the current in the Church 
antagonistic to scientific investigation, there was always a very effective 
and vital countercurrent, sympathizing with it and impelling it forward. 
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In spite of these minor criticisms, however, we wish to express most 
emphatically the indebtedness of all historical students and all lovers of 
intellectual liberty to Dr. White, for this fascinating and instructive 
work, characterized by such thorough scholarship, so replete with infor- 
mation and so admirably indexed ; a “ Fest-schrift,” indeed, in which not 
only Cornell University, but the world of letters, may take honorable 
pride and exceptional gratification. 


James T. Brxpy, 
Yon«ers, N. Y. 


Moral Evolution. By Grorcre Harris, Professor in Andover Theological 

Seminary. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Whoever expects in this book a scientific treatment of the evolution of 
morals will be disappointed. But he who would feel himself strength- 
ened in his conviction of a moral purpose in evolution, and, still more, of 
an evolutionary purpose in morals, will be abundantly gratified. The 
work should be judged by the author’s intention. “I come,” he says, 
“from ethics, of which I am a student, to evolution, in which I am a 
believer. . . . I find in evolution correspondences to the moral customs 
and convictions of men, correspondences which amount to conditions of 
morality, and I find them even in those features which have been con- 
sidered foreign to morality.” That is to say, he finds, even in the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, the distinctive feature of early evolution, which 
has always been regarded as opposed to sympathy, the distinctive feature 
of morals, a condition, and an especial condition, of moral development. 
Personality of the individual is, after all, the supreme end of moral 
development, — personality, not of a solitary individual, but of the indi- 
vidual as in and of society. Altruism, the giving and doing of good 
for others, is possible only as there is primarily a personality who has 
something to give and to do. All that early struggle and waste, there- 
fore, by which the individual was coming to establish himself as a force- 
ful unit, is justified, in the result, by the production of a personality capa- 
ble of helping others with the utmost possible service. 

This consideration is the especial contribution of the author to the 
study of the subject. “The perception that self-preservation, self-asser- 
tion, self-enjoyment, and self-perfection . . . have a vital relation to the 
fundamental facts of evolution —even the facts of natural selection and 
survival of the fittest has been to me in the nature of a discovery, 
both as to the truth and the value of the relation. In these elements of 
morality I find the reconciliation of conflicting theories of ethics, as well 
as the larger harmony of ethical with evolutionary doctrine.” 

The importance of this principle as a clue to unravel some of the 
entanglements of modern schemes of social regeneration, and as an in- 
dication of the ultimate satisfaction of the moral instinct, grows upon us 
as the author proceeds in the discussion. It will be seen that no possible 
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combination of favorable conditions for a final social state can constitute 
the goal of moral attainment, but that the ultimate satisfaction must 
consist in the perfection of personal character of the individuals consti- 
tuting the society. Personal perfection, wrought out by reciprocal per- 
sonal contribution, and finding its fulfillment in the same process, consti- 
tutes a moral ideal satisfactory at once to the reason and the affections. 

The discussion begins by showing that morality and evolution are not 
antagonistic to each other, as they seemed at first, — or independent of 
each other, as Wallace, Huxley and Kidd have appeared to teach; or 
identical, as some have tried to prove, —but simply in harmony with 
each other in several important aspects. They are alike in needing for 
their interpretation an ideal end to which they tend. They are alike 
also in their working forces, —self-assertion and altruism; in their 
method of advance, which is usually a slow and connected development ; 
and in the expectation of progress, in which they both agree. 

In his direct treatment of moral evolution, the author does not find 
material among the lower animals. “I cannot discover any moral prob- 
lem in that realm of life” (p. 168). “ Life is a good. Fullness of life 
is a good” (p. 168). “The struggle for existence is a good ” (p. 174). 
“It is supposed that pain and death are quite different, to animals and to 
men ” (p. 169).  Self-preservation and the preservation of species fur- 
nish the only possible relation to the moral nature and progress of man. 
. . . At the most, the self-regard and the sympathy of animals are no 
more than analogies or precedent conditions of the morality of man. 
Morality appears when man appears” (p. 181). Man, as a moral per- 
son, “is one who perceives an ideal which he ought to realize” (p. 54). 

This ideal, according to Professor Harris, is not an abstraction, or im- 
mutable dictate of the reason, neither is it derived from custom, but is a 
concrete good,—the higher welfare and perfection of the person as a 
member of the whole body of humanity. Hedonism and utilitarianism 
have an element of truth in them, as indicating that happiness is a legiti- 
mate end of moral action, but they need to be supplemented by the prin- 
ciple that such happiness follows only from the realization of the higher 
values in life. The moral law, as distinguished from the moral ideal, is 
not an independent or ultimate obligation, but simply the requirement, in 
our nature, to realize the moral ideal. , 

From this point is traced the harmony of morals with evolution. This 
harmony is found in the fact that in both movements there is an ideal 
progressively realized. Although there may be retrogression and rever- 
sion in parts, the whole system steadily advances to higher functions and 
wider variety. The working forces are the same in both, —the self- 
regarding and the sympathetic feelings. They are both present in mo- 
rality. Self-assertion is not necessarily unmoral ; it is only so by perver- 
sion. On the other hand, sympathy in itself may have no moral value. 
Self-regard culminates in man in the realization of the higher rather than 
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the lower self ; in society, in the realization of the higher rather than the 
lower society. 

The next step is the development of the personal and social ideal, — 
the former as consummated in the Christian type of character, needing 
immortal life for its fulfillment ; the latter, as resulting in the kingdom 
of God, capable of becoming a present reality. It is a dominant thought 
in the argument that moral development proceeds from the individual to 
society, rather than from society to the individual. 

Degeneration is taken into account as a liability common to evolu- 
tion and morals. Therefore regeneration, also, is needed, both personal 
and social. “Regeneration is recovery to the normal type, the genus” 
(p- 298). Jesus represents this type. In the case of social regenera- 
tion, the argument deals first with Economics, and then with Institu- 
tions. In Economics, the hindrance to progress is in the undue exalta- 
tion of material values. “The material is one factor of progress, but 
it is not the only factor, and is not an independent factor” (p. 339). 
“ Progress has not always waited for improved material conditions.” 
‘“‘ The correction of present evils can be found only in subordination of 
wealth to higher values.” “To promote simplicity of personal, house- 
hold and social life is to promote social regeneration ” (p. 355). 

The relation of morality to religion is found in the fact that man, 
as a product of the universe, implies morality in the universe. “As a 
fact, religion and morality have reacted on each other. Religion inspires 
morality. Morality implies immortality.” This carries us into Chris- 
’ tianity as a system both of morals and religion. “Revelation and evolu- 
tion are two sides of one and the same reality. . . . Nature is both 
evolution and revelation” (p. 411). “The harmony of Christianity 
and evolution is still more clearly seen when the moral power of Jesus 
is defined as self-realization in self-love and love to others.” It is 
here, in the transcendent character and personality of Jesus, that the 
crown of the whole argument is found, and the consummation of moral 
evolution. In him is the realization of the moral ideal, the type of a 
perfected humanity, the way of recovery from degeneration, the revealer 
of union with God. No citation of detached passages would do justice 
to this portion of the book, where the author’s fullness of conviction of 
the solemn import and reality of the principle involved imparts a new 
dignity and eloquence to the style. 

Less essential to the discussion is the chapter on Ethics and Theology, 
which is justified chiefly by the fact that ethics has been an undeniable 
factor in the evolution of theological doctrine. Certainly nothing can 
be more encouraging, to those who watch with warm and earnest interest 
the growing unity of believers in the simple essentials of religion, than 
to read this frank admission of an exponent of the older theology, of 
emergence from the darkness of the creeds into the light of common day. 
The sovereignty of God, we are told, has given place to his Fatherhood. 
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“ We say with the prophet of old, ‘ Doubtless thou art our Father, though 
Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not ;’ venturing 
perhaps to substitute the names of Augustine and Calvin” (p. 401). 
“ Representations of human nature as absolutely and totally corrupt and 
depraved were misrepresentation of the facts, and were untrue to the feel- 
ings which men actually have” (p. 406). “ Until recently, the Chris- 
tians of America and England, with the exception of the Unitarians, be- 
lieved that Jesus possessed and exercised all the attributes of God” 
(p. 403). . . . “ But now the thinkers of the church believe that Christ 
was under the actual limitations of human nature. In knowledge he 
was not omniscient. . . . He shared the opinions of his time as to the 
universe, and in other essential respects was truly human” (p. 404). 
“ Belief in the birth of Jesus from a virgin I do not regard as an essen- 
tial doctrine of Christianity ” (p. 438). The doctrine of the atonement 
is now understood “as the great motive-power which transforms char- 
acter” (p. 408). 

Criticising the book as to externals, it were easy to speak of a certain 
lack of scientific or philosophic method, noticeable in the arrangement of 
topics, and of the somewhat inadequate style, which is unstudied at times 
even to the point of negligence. The ahalysis of conscience, on p. 104, 
seems slight and insufficient. The author does not appear to be wholly 
consistent as to the beginnings of moral evolution. On p. 181 he says, 
“ Morality appears when man appears ;” and yet on p. 20 we read, “ It 
is difficult to draw a line low enough to lie under the moral nature of 
man, so that nothing like moral sentiments can be found below it.” 

But it is truer and pleasanter to speak of the noble fervor of the work, 
of the numerous suggestions of a pure moral insight, and of the value of 
this contribution to the faith of mankind in the ultimate destiny of man 
as oneness with the perfection of God. 


James C. Parsons. 
GREENFIELD, Mass. 


Regeneration. A Reply to Max Nordau. With an Introduction by ‘NicHo- 
LAS Murray Butter. Pp. xiv, 311. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
London : Archibald Constable. 1896. 


Controversy always lowers one to the level of the controverted, and 
when anybody undertakes to argue seriously with a sensational piece of 
journalistic self-advertisement like Dr. Nordau’s * Degeneration,” he 
inevitably arouses suspicion of his own sense of humor. The anonymous 
author of this reply to “ Degeneration ” very effectively exposes the un- 
fairness and extravagance of Dr. Nordau’s assertions, the unsoundness 
of his logic (a characteristic he shares with his ‘“ master,” Professor 
Lombroso), and the esthetic incapacity displayed in his criticisms. But 
his manner is too ponderous, and Professor Butler seems to strike a truer 
note in his introduction when he remarks that Dr. Nordau has written 
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himself down a “degenerate” in his own book, and comments on his 
complete lack of any sense of humor. The latter feature alone should 
suffice to render Dr. Nordau’s vilifications of modern civilization innocu- 
ous to any healthy mind ; combined with his ignorance of English and 
American life, it gives rise to exquisitely ridiculous statements which are 
far superior to any refutation by others. Who, for instance, could fail 
to be cheered and exhilarated by his solemn and portentous suggestion 
(“ Degeneration,” p. 213) that Wagner’s Parsifal was “ especially fitted 
to subjugate . . . the Anglo-American mystics who march behind -the 
banner of the Salvation Army.” 

But if ridicule were not sufficient to quiet the alarm excited by Dr. 
Nordau’s histrionic preachments, refutation might yet have rested on a 
broader basis without descending to so much detail. Would it not have 
sufficed, e. g., to point out the scandalous and fundamental vagueness of 
the idea of “degeneration” which possesses Dr. Nordau? If we are 
degenerating, we must be degenerating from some type. For to degen- 
erate means to decline from a type. What is that type? Certainly 
nothing angelic in Dr. Nordau’s eyes; but would he wish to assert 
that we were degenerating from the ape or the savage? Moreover, 
before it is possible to decline from a type, there must be a fixed type 
to decline from ; and by speaking vaguely about degeneration, Dr. Nor- 
dau unconsciously pricks the bubble of his scientific reputation. For 
the belief in degeneration presupposes that in a fixed normal type, and 
so reverts to the pre-evolutionary belief in the fixity of species from 
which Darwin freed science. The truth, of course, is that when we 
ordinarily speak of degeneration we have in mind various ideal types 
whereby we measure the shortcomings of reality, and that what is degen- 
eration from the standpoint of one may be progression from that of an- 
other. As none of these ideals were ever actually facts, and as they are 
frequently incompatible and rarely pursued consistently, it is the easiest 
thing in the world to find much “ degeneration ” everywhere, so long as 
one reserves the right to use half-a-dozen diverse standards, and does not 
hamper one’s self by a precise definition of degeneration. 

The chief fault, then, to be found with “ Regeneration ” is that it takes 
“ Degeneration” too seriously ; that it is too much impressed with the 
pseudo-science and phrase-mongering, and not sufficiently severe in expos- 
ing the vagueness and philosophic inadequacy of the central conceptions 
of the work it criticises. Unfortunately it is disfigured also by an 
unnecessary amount of British Jingoism. 


F. C. S. ScHrer. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Heredity and Christian Problems. By Amory H. Braprorp. Pp. xii, 
281. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 
This book has ripened out of wide reading, large experience, and ear- 
nest thought. The author faces the sunrise, and he has sought, in mod- 
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ern science and criticism, new light upon the old problems. His horizon 
is broad, his spirit inclusive and progressive, and his method both rever- 
ent and rational. He is sure that old doctrines need revising and ex- 
panding, but he is equally sure that the old views contain elements of 
precious truth. After careful study and mature reflection, Dr. Bradford 
has reached certain definite conclusions upon a number of important 
phases of life, and he sets these forth in language at once simple, clear, 
and strong. 

These pages are easy reading, though devoted to large and. difficult 
topics ; and they are also both suggestive and tonic as well as practical. 
No exhaustive discussions are attempted, but it is the writer’s purpose to 
indicate the bearing of the great truths grouped under the term “ hered- 
ity” upon such themes as the will, the home, education, pauperism, 
crime, and the person of Christ, — a somewhat incomplete, if not incon- 
gruous, list of subjects. The first six chapters, with liberal quotations, 
set forth the various phases of the problem of “heredity,” giving heed 
to both Spencer and Weismann. The remaining eight chapters aim to 
shed the light of these principles upon the topics just named. While the 
student will frequently feel that the treatment is inadequate, every reader 
will admit that the statements are often important, sometimes admirable, 
and always weighted with practical import. 

Dr. Bradford admits that scientific discoveries make necessary some 
radical and important changes in the methods and teachings of theology. 
But his main position is described in these words: Science “has in no 
way altered our doctrines of God, of the need of human redemption, or 
of the fact that such redemption has been provided” (p. vii). Many 
will feel that this assertion proves the author’s limitation at the start. 
They will conclude that a man who makes such a statement still dwells 
in the twilight of tradition, unconscious of what science reveals and 
demands. Surely the scientific method sweeps aside the mental pro- 
cesses from which issued the dogma of the trinity and the formula of 
election ; and to assume that scientific discoveries have not altered our 
thought of God is to ignore the real significance of these discoveries, and 
also to miss the infinite helps to a sublimer religious life which they 
afford. 

The use of the term “redemption,” in this connection, also shows how 
imperfectly the writer understands modern thought. If he had written 
“the need of human education,” he would have put himself in harmony 
with statesman, educator and philanthropist. The greatest discovery 
and largest demonstration of our time is the fact that what man does 
really need is not “redemption” (a word which implies a false view of 
Providence and human nature), but education. No religious reconstruc- 
tion, either of doctrine or method, will prove satisfactory, unless it starts 
from this principle and adjusts teaching and ministry to it. 

The writer's inability to enter completely into the full meaning and 
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bearing of the facts handled is seen in many sentences like the follow- 
ing: “ These three motives [love, self-love, and fear] Christianity puts 
before all men” (p. 239). But is this peculiar to Christianity, as is here 
assumed? This is an outcropping of the unscientific assumption that 
there is “ a supernatural something” in Christianity which nowhere else 
appears in history. But this is not true to fact; if it were, it would up- 
set all historical science and compel a view of Providence really undivine. 
Apologists constantly make the mistake of inferring that the elements 
peculiar and superior in the church warrant a theory of supernaturalism. 
They also claim for Christianity excellences that are human rather than 
“Christian,” that must belong to man as a man if God is really a Divine 
Father ! 

Just this unwillingness to carry the scientific method through to a fruit- 
ful culmination is seen in Dr. Bradford’s treatment of the person of 
Christ, where, like so many others, he ignores gospel facts, historic laws, 
and principles of heredity, in order to put a chasm between Jesus and 
humanity and locate him outside nature. But why such laborious efforts 
to make him absolutely unique and miraculous? Shall we not some day 
come to see that he is all the more divine and all the more helpful when 
loved and followed as the flowering of possibilities common to mankind ? 
Even now some have discovered in the purely historical Jesus a sublimity 
of character that is the source of a mightier inspiration than ever flowed 
from the Christ of theology. The theory of his humanity, instead of 
dethroning him, crowns him with fresh beauty and man with new sanc- 
tity. It is in our feeling of kinship to him, the bringing of his manhood 
within the compass of human nature, that our purifying love for him is 
strengthened and our enthusiasm for the kind of life which he lived is 
multiplied. 

This book is not a final word upon these large themes, but it repre- 
sents a hopeful movement forward. Any man who pens sentences like 
the following is facing in the right direction, and needs our warmest 
praise: “ Not, What does a man believe? but, What is his attitude to- 
ward the Spirit of Truth? is the all-important question ” (p. 218). 


J. H. Crooxrr. 
Hewena, Montana. 


A Study of Death. By Henry Mitts Atpen. Harper & Brothers. New 
York. 1896. 


A reviewer with this book before him is likely to feel somewhat as 
Professor Agassiz felt when asked to give a lecture on fishes. He could 
not give a lecture on fishes; it was impossible: he would like to give 
a course of lectures on a scale. A reviewer's steps are few and short; 
and any one of the salient features of this volume would justify an 
ample page. In some respects it is a great book, in most it is an able 
one, in all a profitable one ; and it brings self-denial severely to the proof 
to say so little of so much. 
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The book divides naturally into two portions, treating respectively of 
the speculative view of Death and the death of Christ. As one explores 
the earlier portion, his query is likely to be, “ Why the title?” The 
book seems rather a study of life than of death, and indeed it is. The 
author is a consistent Monist ; to him there is one all-abounding prin- 
ciple, which is Life. Herein the title is provisionally justified in the 
fact that death is a phenomenon of life. The process of life involves 
the process of death. “No living movement either begins or is com- 
pleted save through death. If the shuttle return not, there is no web.” 
This luminous figure carries an aspect of the truth of which our author 
makes much. All movement in nature is tropical: the sea is billowy ; 
the tides ebb and flow; the ether undulates: the blood flows out from 
the heart to return to it again; “sensation itself is by beats, and falls 
into rhythm ;” “in psychical operations there is the same alternate 
lapse and resurgence.” These illustrations of tropic movement lead 
Mr. Alden to the “apprehension of the trope as proper to life itself.” 
“They are formal imaginations of an imageless truth.” Death is but 
a part of the trope; the return of the shuttle, the dip of the undula- 
tion, the ebb of the tide. This doctrine may not be wholly unfamiliar, 
though in pursuance of the truth that 


Though old the thought and oft expressed, 
’T is his at last who says it best, 


it may well be that our author, through his fine insight and splendid 
imagery, has made it peculiarly his own. 

This doctrine is stated in an early chapter well entitled “The Mysti- 
cal Vision.” Then follows a remarkable chapter on “The Divided 
Living,” — “ And he divided unto them his living.” Sympathetically 
Mr. Alden can enter into the feelings of those who would “ bridge the 
chasm between the unseen substantive in the grammar of life and its 
genitive case.” For him, however, no bridge is needed, as there is no 
chasm. “ No individual existence is near any other with that intimacy 
which each has with the Spirit of Life. There is no familiarity in the 
world like the eternal familiarity.” What then does he. mean by “ Di- 
vided Living” ? This he makes plain by a very striking illustration. 
Our planet was once a part of the nebula whose centre was the sun. 
“ What,” he asks, “must have been her wondering dream finding her- 
self at once thrust away and securely held, poised between her flight 
and her bond, and so swinging into a regular orbit about the sun while 
at the same time, in her rotation, turning to him and away from him.” 
The planet seems living a life of its own apart from the sun, yet it is 
not so. It has never left the sun; it has only ceased to be one with it 
in “ nebulous simplicity.” What Mr.Alden means by “ divided living,” 
then, is specialization. In happy phrase he substitutes “ereative spe- 


cialization for special creations.” And to creative specialization he 
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refers the ever changing forms of existence, — plant, animal, man, so- 
ciety, arts, morals. All follow upon that tropic movement. There fol- 
lows from this a feature of his doctrine which in these days must win 
for it a peculiar interest: this process of specialization is rather an in- 
volution than an evolution. “ The universe,” he says, “ is not an unfold- 
ing of God, but a folding of him away from himself, until the manifold 
hiding is completed in the human consciousness, which is the ultimate 
fold of all.” 

The problems that lurk here are many and grave ; and only the reader 
can know with what persuasiveness and suggestiveness the author treats 
them. To the unreflecting reader this may look like pantheism, a mean- 
ing the author would certainly disclaim. The reverse doctrine, which 
conceives God as a “ vast involute implicating the universe” were to 
him “ pantheism of the baldest character.” But 


Life is life that generates, 


and genesis, while implying consubstantiality, implies also “ otherness,” 
with which pantheism, of course, vanishes. But what of evil? Like 
other Monists, Mr. Alden should implicate this with his ruling princi- 
ple, and he does so. “‘ Life in its principle,” he tells us, “is not good 
or evil, . . . but as creative it becomes evil as well as good.” Again, 
“the mystery of evil is bound up with that of death, . . . the body of 
evil, like that of death, is the after part of a mystery far withdrawn 
from outward observation into the unseen depths of creative purpose.” 
Even sin, he holds, must have its “reconcilement with Eternal Life.” 
But what of moral judgment? To some the author may seem to fail 
in ethical austerity. In a striking passage he tells us that “ rectitude 
rigidly conceived, whose sign is a straight line, is not a living ideal, but 
in every real motion is a rational standard which is shunned as well as 
sought. Righteousness has its outward rational standard of formal jus- 
tice, but no real righteousness is ever truly represented by the even 
balance of the scales. The flowing equation of life suggests compensa- 
tion, but cannot even for an infinitesimal moment rest therein.” What 
Mr. Alden means, however, is plain enough. He is as ethical as Bishop 
Butler. He is dealing with life, not with ethical standards, life out of 
which standards are, which fashions and revises and runs beyond them. 

The second part of the volume, drawn from the death of Christ, is 
theologically the more important ; it is the one, too, in which the author’s 
interest is evidently more vital. For this part, it is quite apparent, the 
book was written. It is not a sequel to the earlier portion, but the 
earlier portion is a prelude to it. One can easily see how the concep- 
tion of the book may have arisen from meditating upon the death of 
Christ, — his death followed by his resurrection, — and the significance 
of that death in the developments of Christian history. As the author 
meditated, he probably saw in the death of Christ the exemplification of 
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a universal principle, — death a part of the process of life, the prelude 
to resurgence, growth, development, renewal. The touches are not few 
which show that the germ thought of the volume is here: in other ~ 
words, it is as a Christian disciple that Mr. Alden divines the meaning 
of the world. The two parts of the book thus stand over against each 
other, — one the abstract and philosophical exposition of the truth, the 
other its concrete illustration. One critic finds something “ arbitrary 
and artificial in the transition from the generalizations of the preceding 
sections to the historic Jesus of Christianity.” In strictness, however, 
there can be no transition where there is no possible hiatus. To one 
who does not believe in the resurrection, the latter portion may be an 
unprofitable appendix ; but to one who believes it, as the author does, 
there can be no dissonance. 

As a spiritual tonic, no book we have read for many a day is superior 
to this. It takes one into an atmosphere of health and cheer; of doubt 
or pessimism it conveys no hint. Its literary temper is of the very best ; 
a more firmly persuaded writer rarely takes the pen; a less dogmatic 
one could scarce be imagined. There is plenty of opportunity to dif- 
fer with him ; but differing with him is like differing with an Emerson, 
who calmly offers you his thought to accept or no. Very rarely, indeed, 
will one meet in a work of this nature a style so fascinating. The book 
cannot be for all easy reading ; but this is from the nature of the themes 
it traverses. The use of terms may at first perplex, but with famili- 
arity they are seen to be accurate and happy. Some have complained 
of a want of the scientific method, the literary fetich of our day. The 
fact is that the author is dealing with truths that can hardly be in- 
ductively established or logically demonstrated, but only mystically dis- 
cerned. Like Emerson, therefore, he sees and reports. The book is 
offered to the author’s wife, eight days before her departure, in one of 
the most beautiful and touching dedications in the range of literature. 

A. W. Jackson. 


Concorp, Mass. 


Faith and Experience. A Selection of Essays and Addresses. By OSWALD 

JOHN Simon. Pp. 248. London: Werthheimer, Lea & Co. 

The Reform movement in Judaism has made but little headway in 
England... With the exception of a few congregations, such as the West 
End or Berkeley Street synagogue in London, and the congregations in 
Manchester and Bradford, all the Jewish congregations in the British 
isles are what is termed “orthodox.” The Berkeley Street congrega- 
tion, which was organized in 1842, still stands alone in the metropolis 
as the representative of the liberal wing, but even it has advanced very 
little beyond the standpoint of its founders. Compared with the 
achievements of the Reform movement in the United States, where, 
with very few exceptions, the largest congregations all over the land are 
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marshalled beneath its banner, our English brethren appear particularly 
backward in adapting the expression of the faith to the spirit of the 
time. Rigid conservatism still holds sway. However, of late years 
there have arisen in the English capital a number of earnest, scholarly 
men who, by spoken and written word, have advocated and are advo- 
cating the need of reform, men like Claude G. Montefiore, Israel Abra- 
hams, Morris Joseph and the author of the volume before us. Mr. 
Simon has collected in this book a number of essays and addresses on 
subjects of varied interest in the religious and moral field. What par- 
ticularly characterizes his utterances is a devout spirit of earnestness, 
a true religiosity in its best and purest sense; a vein of high spirituality 
runs through the whole volume that makes it a precious record of the 
experience of a human soul in its searching after God and finding Him. 
Thus, in the essay, “ Divine and Human,” he writes that “we must 
yield what is merely human in order to gain something which is Divine. 
Hence it is that there is no prayer so blessed as the prayer that asks for 
nothing ” (p. 13); and in the essay “To Be Alone,” “the worship of 
God, which is indeed the highest privilege of human nature, is only 
truly conducted when there is a sense of no other presence but His own. 
The approach which we make to God, whether in our private room or 
at public worship, begins with the casting off of all else” (p. 21). 

Much as we are tempted to do so, we cannot tarry longer with these 
papers of a general nature, but must hasten to a brief consideration of 
the group of essays that are of particular interest, — the three on the 
larger significance of Judaism as a universal religion. These are en- 
titled “ Missionary Judaism” (pp. 69-80), “ Reformed Judaism ” (pp. 
90-110), and “ The Universal Element in Judaism ” (pp. 111-125). In 
the first of these essays our author shows that Judaism, in its true inter- 
pretation, has that within it which appeals to all men, and he considérs 
what teachings there are in the religion that might become the basis of 
a movement which would draw to its standard the enlightened thought 
of the day; for there is, as he claims, “ among the educated classes of 
Englishmen and Americans, as well as among many who are not highly 
educated, a distinct and widespread renunciation of the fundamental 
Christian doctrines,” such as the fall of man and the vicarious atone- 
ment, of which “ Christian Unitarianism is certainly a modification, but 
it still adheres to the idea of a glorified son of God in the person of 
Jesus.” He mentions a number of individual movements that have 
taken as their watchwords “God and humanity ;” but “it cannot be 
said that there has been any missionary effort for teaching religion, that 
is, the worship of God and moral responsibility, upon the great historic 
foundation, such as that which Judaism embodies in her history and 
traditions.” He sketches a method by which Jews could bring to the 
knowledge of the world the great, universal fundamentals ’of the faith. 
“The separateness of the Jewish people is to the mind of the Reformed 
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Jew not an end in itself but a means. The long historic isolation of 
Israel is to be compared with the isolation of the student or of the phi- 
losopher who is separating himself in order to fit himself for a career 
which is to affect others.” The author feels that the time has come for 
the Jew, the historic witness to Deity and duty, to take active steps, by 
preaching and teaching, towards the promulgation of the faith that is in 
him. 

In the essay on “ Reformed Judaism” the tenets of the liberal move- 
ment are well stated. While in England statements like those contained 
in this and the succeeding essay on “ The Universal Element in Juda- 
ism,” must have had all the force of novelty, here in America similar 
thoughts have often received expression. What the author holds forth 
as necessary reforms in the worship have long been a fait accompli 
among us. Still he gives voice to many a noble and stirring thought, 
which, in the garb wherein he presents it, moves us anew. 

The volume includes a number of “lay” sermons preached by Mr. 
Simon on various occasions, and closes with a short appreciative article 
“in memoriam,” written at the time of the death of the great Master 
of Balliol, Professor Jowett, one of whose devoted pupils the writer 
was. The essay on “ Denominational Schools versus Board Schools,” 
which has only a very limited and special interest, seems out of place in 
a volume which, but for it, may be considered a real contribution to the 
broader religious thought of the day. It is an earnest exposition of the 
message of the mother of monotheistic religions to the world of to-day, 
an explanation of that great mystery in the history of mankind, the pre- 
servation of Israel, and an expression of the deep conviction that, in a 
sense different from its usual interpretation, “salvation shall yet be of 
the Jews.” 


Davip PuHInipson. 
Hesrew Union Cotiece, Cincinnati, O. 


Christ’s Idea of the Supernatural. By Joun H. Denison. 12mo, pp. 
423. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1895. 


This is, in some respects, a remarkable book. It is especially signifi- 
cant as showing certain tendencies of thought among the deeply religious 
and meditative minds of the “orthodox” Church. The author is 
somewhat of a mystic, yet he is at the same time well acquainted with 
recent scientific and critical inquiry, and has a clear appreciation of its 
established conclusions. There is a curious, unconscious kinship be- 
tween this book and Mr. H. M. Alden’s “Study of Death,” reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue of the New Wor tp, and it will probably suffer, 
as that work has suffered, from the impatience of readers who are un- 
able or unwilling to penetrate a certain mistiness of atmosphere which 
envelops the thought in both works, and to remain in it long enough to 
adjust the mental vision to the unfamiliar conditions. Mr. Denison’s 
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book well deserves patient reading and re-reading. It is full of thoughts, 
many of them profound ; it is suffused by a spirit of deep and genuine 
piety; and it is often provocative of fruitful meditation. It must be 
said, however, that on the whole it lacks that sharpness of analysis, that 
clearness of articulation and that positive progression of thought which 
are necessary in order to produce, in the highest degree, definiteness of 
impression, Yet this defect should not prevent the book from receiving 
the study and appreciation which it unquestionably merits. 

The author’s purpose is fairly well indicated on page 32: “ It so hap- 
pens at this time that the particular difficulty with which Christianity 
has to deal in men’s minds grows out of the way in which God’s rele- 
tion to Nature is presented, or, in other words, out of a false supernatu- 
ralism. It is therefore of the utmost consequence that we should grasp 
with a clear and strong hold the abstract idea of the supernatural co.- 
tained in Christ’s disclosure of God, particularly its moral significanev.” 
‘The structural thought throughout the book is that God “is not only 
immanent but supramanent” (p. 19). God is in the world and in man as 
the elemental force and law of all life and thought and action ; yet thie 
freedom of man is perfectly conserved. ‘ We see that the condition 
under which everything goes forward is that of liberty; that God's 
method of acting on men is psychic. It is the still small voice of sug- 
gestion. His laws are the laws of our own structure ; his penalties the 
retroactive effect of these laws” (p. 230). Natural law is therefore 
an active manifestation of God, who is the supernature. Correspond- 
ence to nature, in the large, true sense, is correspondence to God; that 
is, it is righteousness. Christ, as the supreme organ of the Divine, is 
the revealer and mediator of true righteousness. This “was the only 
righteousness that saved, precisely as it is only nature that saves, while 
going contrary to nature is destructive. To follow natural law is to 
walk in a pathway of salvation; to go against natural law is to cast 
one’s self into a bottomless abyss of misery and szlf-destruction ” (pp. 
47, 48). “The fundamental law of all others is this law of organic 
cobrdination ” with God. 

Of Jesus the author says: “ However mutilated, fragmentary, or in- 
terspersed with myths, however destitute of miracles the Gospels may 
turn out to be, one thing is certain: there was a man, no further off 
than Galilee, who felt God with his flesh and blood all the way from 
his peasant’s workshop to Calvary. . . . He was the supreme Organ of 
unity, the divine At-one-ment. . . . In him God and man were coir- 
dinated ” (pp. 41, 42). Speaking of Jesus’ consciousness of his own 
unique mission, Mr. Denison says: “ He took the throne at the outset. 
From the first his attitude had a peculiar majesty. He stood alone. 
He consulted no one. Nothing surprised him. He was an enigma to 
all, but clear to himself. He shared his joys but never his plans. His 
one word to all men was, Follow me” (p. 44). Jesus is “ both the in- 
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terpreter and the vehicle of God’s physical life,” yet “ it is the Father’s 
spiritual traits more than the psychic that characterize Him [i. e. the 
Father]. God has a soul, but He is a spirit, even as He has wrath, 
but he is love. Those only know a person who know his supreme char- 
acteristic. Those only worship God who find Him in his transcendent 
life” (pp. 188, 189). Of Jesus’ aim as a teacher Mr. Denison pithily 
says: ‘‘ His immediate object was not to give men a theory or a dogma, 
or even to exploit the facts of the universe, but to develop perception ” 
(p. 343). 

The chapter on Miracles will probably attract special attention. Mira- 
cles are psychic phenomena, the effects of “ a divine spiritualizing organ- 
ism,” which normally appear when the human environment is codrdinated 
to this organism. The history of the Hebrews is “the story of the de- 
velopment of a vast organism for the generation of psychic phenomena” 
(pp. 263, 264). The visions and miracles of the Bible are occult to us 
because we are ignorant of the law by which they occur. There is also 
an “evil psychism,” which accounts for the phenomena of witchcraft, 
false prophetism and demoniac possession. When man “corresponds to 
God, when, in human experience, the psychic life is wholly given up to 
its supreme office of suggestion and radiation, it not only feeds the 
spirit with visions, but, exalted in turn by the spirit and surcharged with 
spirit force, it acts upon matter in a direct and causative way, indepen- 
dently of the organs; it radiates the creative, causative spirit” (pp. 
282, 283). 

In the final chapter, on “The Foundations of Belief,” the author af- 
firms that “the final guaranty of a revelation must be spiritual percep- 
tion” (p. 420). On page 238, by an odd blunder, Josiah, instead of 
Hezekiah, is referred to as the destroyer of “ the brazen serpent.” 


Purp §. Moxom. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


College Sermons. By the late Bensamin Jowett, M. A., Master of 
Balliol College. Edited by the Very Rev. W. H. Fremantle, M. A., Dean 
of Ripon. Pp. xiii, 345. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1895. ‘ 

These admirable sermons will make a very welcome addition to cur- 
rent homiletical literature; not only from their intrinsic merit, but also 
as serving to perpetuate one phase of Dr. Jowett’s work which has been 
somewhat obscured by the great and invaluable service which he has 
done for us in another department of literature. The sermons leave us 
in no doubt concerning his power and ability as a preacher. They were 
especially designed (as the title of the book implies) for audiences of young 
men, at a time when they were actively engaged in intellectual pursuits, 
and when if ever, the difficulties of religion and of practical life were 
sure to make themselves felt. Just such food as under those circum- 
stances would be most needed, is here to be found. The sermons deal 
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with subjects of great practical importance. Each is characterized by 
clearness and simplicity of style and directness of application, while all 
bear the unmistakable stamp of an accurate and thoughtful scholarship 
and a profound knowledge of human nature. 

The following brief quotation may serve to indicate the author’s type 
of mind, and his method of dealing with “ doubtful disputations ” con- 
cerning subjects of questionable importance. It is taken from an Ad- 
vent Sermon (No. V. p. 61). 

“ The belief in Millenarianism was condemned as ‘a Jewish dotage’ 
in one of the original Articles of the Church of England, published by 
King Edward VI. And although we may be thankful that the number 
of the articles was reduced from forty-two to thirty-nine, yet we can 
hardly regard this opinion which was condemned by them as perfectly 
allowable, or as wholly free from evil consequences. For when men 
have fancies about religion, which, however natural in the primitive 
church and in the age of the Apostles, ought to have been refuted long 
ago by universal experience, they are apt to lose their hold on the main 
principles of Christian truth. The visions in which they indulge have 
an absorbing effect on their minds ; they lead them into nonsense ; they 
withdraw them from their fellow-men. While they are looking into a 
vacant and distant heaven for a sign, the real signs of the times, which 
are everywhere around them, seem to escape them. For we see furthest 
into the future — and that is not far — when we most carefully consider 
the facts of the present.” 

These sermons richly deserve wide reading ; every one of them will 
amply repay a careful perusal. This glimpse into the author’s method 
of exposition leads us to hope that Dr. Jowett’s publishers will soon 
furnish us with a new edition of his once famous commentary on the 
Epistles to the Romans and Thessalonians. 


F. M. Kirxvs. 


Curist CnHurcH, MEADVILLE, Pa. 


Lectures on the Council of Trent, Delivered at Oxford, 1892-93. By 
JAMES ANTHONY Froupg. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1896. 


This volume of lectures may be regarded as the swan-song of the his- 
torian who more perhaps than any other appeals to the heart of English 
Protestantism. The public he addresses cares little for the mechanism 
of historical science, the academic apparatus of sources, their criticism 
and their analysis for the purpose of getting at every shade of meaning 
they can convey. What it demands above all is that a historian shall 
have a point of view and stick to it loyally, and that he shall clothe his 
narrative in a style which shall attract by its own inherent charm. If 
to these qualities the historian can add that of championing the great 
movements of human liberty, his reputation in the English-speaking 
world is secure. All these claims upon popularity the late Mr. Froude 
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could make in an unusual degree. He was an eager partisan, and it was 
always the cause which appeared to him to be that of liberty against op- 
pression which claimed his devotion. He could stand a good deal of 
honest and outspoken tyranny, if only it seemed to him to be directed 
in the main towards the higher ends of intellectual freedom. He did 
not overlook the limitations of his heroes, but had a very effective way 
of setting these aside in order to bring out into fuller relief what he 
thought were the real historical values of their lives, — and he always 
had a hero. 

These qualities, however, commend him as they might to the decisive 
judgment of the great reading public, could hardly command the ap- 
proval of the academic world. History is trying hard to become a 
science in these days, and the appointment of Mr. Froude to a university 
professorship seemed like a direct affront to the circle of professional 
scholars who are carrying on that effort to ever new triumphs of accu- 
racy and of fidelity to the “sources.” If there was any thought of 
a possible change of method under the new surroundings of academic 
life, such expectations were disappointed. Froude in the professor’s 
chair was just what he had been in his study, the ardent champion of 
ideas which seemed to him best worth the devotion of a lifetime. The 
fact that he was addressing students who might presumably seek for 
light upon the specific points of controversy involved in the treatment 
of the Reformation period made no difference. This was simply one 
opportunity the more to put forth in unmistakable language the often- 
repeated story of the corruption, the fatuous blindness and the persistent 
self-aggrandizement of Rome. Although addressed to students, these 
are really popular lectures in a very strict sense of the word. About 
half the volume is devoted to a survey of the general conditions of 
Europe in religious matters, with a certain not over-skilful effort to in- 
dicate the pressure upon the papacy to settle all these troubles once for 
all by an appeal to a general council. In this kind of review, in which 
all detail is subordinated to one main impression, and even reference to 
authorities is out of place, Mr. Froude was a master. If it shall hap- 
pen, as it well may, that few persons will ever turn to this volume for 
an account of the Council of Trent, these first half-dozen lectures are 
likely to live as a comprehensive summary of the great movement of the 
Reformation leading up to the council. The wide unrest of Europe 
under the restrictions of the papal system ; the infinite relief of those 
nations which had thrown off this restraint; the feeling, even in those 
which remained faithful, that they, too, must get their profit out of the 
universal stirring of the foundations ; the half-repressed, but still active 
sense throughout the Catholic clergy itself that the Roman incubus must 
somehow be lightened, — all these are shown, as, each in its way, they 
forced the papacy to consent to such a general airing and lighting as a 
council was sure to bring. 
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The account of the council itself is less happy. One gets from it 
a sense of contemptuous indifference to the subjects under discussion, 
which, we may be sure, does not at all fairly represent the feeling of 
those who discussed them. Fairly to present this story requires the 
gift of weighing two sides of a question, which was not the author’s 
strong point. One leaves it with a feeling of inadequacy, that has no- 
thing to do with the question of right or wrong. Even if the decisions 
of Trent were foregone conclusions, there was a bitter earnest in the 
opposition ; and if there had but been a stronger sense of union in the 
opposing forces, the papacy, which has always thriven upon disunion, 
might well have been thrust back into its proper limitations. One finds 
it a little difficult to see why Mr. Froude did not think it worth while 
to include in his story the account of the final sessions of 1562-63. 
Surely these were as much a part of the Council of Trent as were the 
sessions he records, straggling along as these did over a period of nearly 
ten years. There was a truth in the theory of the church that these 
twenty years of discussion were all one continuous council ; for the 
movement of events is along one definite line of attack and resistance, 
and a score of years is of no account in the life of an institution which 
claims to be the same yesterday, to-day and forever. In its results for 
Europe, the last sessions are, indeed, far more important than any which 
preceded them, and we could well have spared something from the very 
elaborate introduction or from the final summary to make space for 
them. 

Judging, as Mr. Froude would have wished to be judged, by the 
whole impression of the work, we believe this to be substantially ac- 
curate. It contributes its part, and a not unimportant part, to the defeat 
of the new-Catholic thesis that the Reformation was as much a blunder 
as it was a crime, by showing that, left to itself, there was no limit to 
the assumptions of power which the curial system would have made. 
If, as we believe, the Catholic church has been a better thing since 
the council of Trent, it is chiefly because it has been forced to meet the 
constant and merciless criticism from the same forces which made the 
council a reality. 


E. EMERTON. 
Harvarp UNIvERsIry. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
By the Rev. Witt1aM Sanpay, D. D., LL. D., and the Rev. ArruurR C. 
Heapxam, B.D. Pp. exii, 450. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1895. 
Were the series to which this commentary belongs not already well 

known to the student public, it would hardly be possible not to call atten- 

tion to the historic method which marks it among the efforts of English 
critics, and to express our satisfaction at having placed before us, through 
the medium of such a method, the latest results of contemporary English 
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scholarship. It seems unnecessary to do this in any detailed way; only, 
as this volume marks the first issue of the New Testament portion of this 
undertaking, it will not be amiss to call attention to the gratification 
which scholars generally must have at such a treatment of the gospels 
and epistles. There will be, of course, generally throughout the series, 
a lack of doctrinal element in the handling of material, and this lack 
will be, perhaps, specially felt in the New Testament volumes ; but it 
will be compensated for by the resultant fullness in the historical discus- 
sion, and by the personality with which the apostles’ and evangelists’ 
views are made to stand before the reader. This, after all, is the only 
right way to deal with their views. A commentary, in spite of its name, 
ought not really to comment upon the statements of the sacred writers ; 
it ought simply to interpret them ; to do this it must seek, first of all, and 
before all other things, to understand the writers whose statements it has 
to interpret ; so that the purpose which these authors place before them- 
selves is one with which we can fully agree. “Our object is historical 
and not dogmatic. Dogmatics are indeed excluded by the plan of this 
series of commentaries, but they are excluded also by the conception 
which we had formed for ourselves of our duty as commentators. We 
have sought before all things to understand St. Paul, and to understand 
him not only in relation to his surroundings but also to those permanent 
facts of human nature on which his system is based” (pp. vii f.). This, 
of course, is no easy thing to accomplish. There is the constant danger 
that the Apostle shall be considered the mere literary product of his times, 
having his language and his thought simply from what had gone before 
him and had impressed itself upon him in a human way, so that there 
would be left out from his writings all possibility of inspirational origi- 
nality and authority. That our authors have always endeavored to avoid 
this danger we do not doubt; whether they have always succeeded must 
be left to each reader’s own judgment. 

The plan of this book commends itself to the student. It is, first, to 
give an introduction to the Epistle, treating of the state and condition of 
the city of Rome at the time the Epistle was written: of the extent, his- 
tory and fortunes, at that time, of its Jewish population ; of the origin of 
the Christian church within the Capital; of the peculiarity of its organ- 
ization and the predominant character of its make-up when the Apostle 
addressed it, and then of the time and place and occasion and purpose of 
the sending of the Epistle. 

These discussions are followed by special studies of the document 
itself, in which we have a full presentation of its argument, an exhaustive 
treatment of its language and style, a consideration of its text which 
leaves little to be desired, a review of its literary history which includes 
the evidence which other New Testament books give to it as well as the 
witness to its existence which comes to us from the writers of the sub- 
apostolic age, and finally, a thorough criticism of the arguments which 
have been advanced against its integrity. 
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The introduction closes with a list of the representative commentaries 
which have been written, on the epistle from the Greek exegetes of the 
Alexandrian school down to the latest contributions from English and 
continental scholars. 

The commentary proper treats the Epistle sectionwise, — that is, 
according to the specific passages into which the progress of the argu- 
ment throws its contents, and the sections are so given as to present more 
prominently to the eye that which has the more direct bearing upon .the 
exegesis of the text. Fuller discussions of individual points in the shape 
of “detached notes” cover a wide range of subjects, — from lower to 
higher criticism and from syntactical construction to Biblical theology. 
They are after the manner of the Lightfoot Excursus, except that they 
are dominated largely if not exclusively by the historical purpose which 
the authors have steadily kept before them, and are all the more service- 
able on this account. 

The introduction is naturally exhaustive. The very historical aim of 
the book makes it so. It was the authors’ opportunity — we had al- 
most said their necessity —to give the reader, before he enters upon 
the detailed interpretation of the Epistle, the historical outfitting he most 
needs to aid him in the understanding of the thought of the Epistle ; so 
that they have almost necessarily made it thorough. But they have most 
successfully kept it from being dry. Even in the details of the study of 
the text and the criticism of the various Dutch schemes of disintegrating 
the Epistle and the yet more various theories regarding the last two chap- 
ters of the letter, there is very little reading that can be called dull. A 
German in his most all-embracing mood, could hardly desire more inves- 
tigation, and yet few Germans could present the results of their investi- 
gation with such compactness and clearness. What the authors lay before 
us contributes not a little to the prolegomena of the Epistle. 

We must confine ourselves to the more important discussions. In 
§ 3 (pp. xxv-xxxvi) there is presented the now generally accepted 
view that, whatever of the first news of Christianity may have been 
brought to Rome by converts from the Pentecostal days, the first exist- 
ence of the Christians there, in anything that might be called an organ- 
ized community, was due to the Gentiles, who were largely from the East- 
ern mission fields of Paul, and formed the predominant element in the 
church. Our attention is especially directed to what is termed the evi- 
dent group-character of the community which was held to be waiting for 
the coming of the Apostle to consummate its organization (p. xxxv). 
This may have been quite possibly the form of the first life of the church. 
We should welcome positive proof that it was. But for the general pecu- 
liarity of the founding of the church our authors might have added con- 
siderable confirmatory weight by referring to the analogous case of the 
Antioch church, which was really non-Jewish in its origin and non-apos- 
tolic in its organization. Asa matter of fact, in spite of Jewish converts 
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from Pentecost, who must have been widely spread throughout the Dias- 
pora (Acts ii. 9-11), Paul had to organize the local church everywhere 
he went. The Jews seemed to lack the genius of organization ; or else, 
holding that Christianity was to come rather through the reforming of 
Judaism than the direct converting of Gentilism, they failed to appreciate 
its need. They were content to speak of the new facts and truths, but 
thought of them in no way other than in connection with the divine reli- 
gion they already had. They were simply new ideas within the circle 
of their Jewish life, — just as the Jerusalem Apostles stood, in the gen- 
eral church affairs, over against the Gentilism of Paul. Evidently Dr. 
Hort’s idea of the duality of life within the apostolic church is a safe 
explanation of the facts presented to us in New Testament history. 

The following section is far the most interesting of the discussions, — 
that on the possible purpose and motive which the Epistle may have had. 
The authors’ position is that the Epistle presents itself to us, not simply 
as a dealing with the peculiar difficulties of the local church (p. xli), 
nor, on the other hand, as a mere setting forth of a compendium of apos- 
tolic doctrine (p. xli), but rather as a presentation to the Roman church 
of the Apostle’s own conclusions regarding the intellectual questions aris- 
ing in consequence of the Jewish rejection of the preaching of Christ 
(pp. xliiff.). For this view many considerations make quite strongly, 
but it seems impossible to avoid the query : Granting this to be the char- 
acter of the Epistle, how did it happen that these intellectual difficulties 
arose at Rome? The authors represent these difficulties as the natural 
philosophical sequence of the practical controversy between Jew and 
Gentile which now was settled and finally disposed of. But how did this 
sequence take place at Rome rather than at Corinth or in the churches 
of Galatia? What was it that made this sequence — if this it be — fol- 
low at Rome and apparently nowhere else? It seems as though the lack 
of attention to this query removed the whole historic background, which 
is placed before us by the actual condition of the church at the time the 
Apostle wrote, and which made pertinent this presentation of his conclu- 
sions on this matter. Indeed we cannot believe that this view takes into 
consideration the suggestions which the letter itself makes towards the 
motive which was behind it. It leaves out of view, for example, the evi- 
dences of Antinomian tendencies in the community which seem to be 
hinted at by those objections to his argument that the Apostle is so care- 
ful to point out in order to denounce the principle involved in them (iii. 
5 ff., vi. 1 ff., 15 ff., vii. 7,13; see also viii. 12 f.). These objections 
cannot refer to Jewish criticisms of his law-free views (as iii. 8 must 
have done). There would be no occasion for such criticisms in a Gentile 
community like Rome. It fails to consider also both the hyper-Gentil- 
ism rebuked in xi. 13-24 and the factions in the church, — weak and 
strong,—the stronger bearing the marks of Gentile liberalism (ch. 
xiv.) ; to say nothing of leaving unsolved — as we believe a right idea of 
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the purpose would not wholly do— the problem of the factions presented 
to us in Phil. ch. i. These facts in the Epistle must be reckoned with 
somehow, and we seriously question whether the authors have reckoned 
with them as they should. 

In the commentary we naturally turn to the announcement of the 
theme of the Epistle (i. 16 f.). Our authors have treated d:cacooivy and 
mioris exhaustively, going into a careful historical study of these words, 
especially of dicacocvvy, along with which they have included its cog- 
nites, Sixavos, Sucacovy, dixoodiocOa, dixaiwya, and dixaiwors. Their con- 
clusions regarding zioris are what would be, perhaps, generally accepted. 
Those at which they arrive regarding d:xacoovvy might be likely to arouse 
criticism, though we have but a single fault to find. They hold to the 
forensic sense as the essence of the word with Paul, with which we 
fully agree, but they add that what this means is simply that when a 
man makes this great change God allows him to start with a clean rec- 
ord — “his sin-stained past is not reckoned. The change is the great 
thing at which God looks ” (p. 36). I£ this means that the change is 
merely the prominent thing in God’s sight, faith in Christ being the rea- 
son why God so deals with him, we fear it is not stated clearly enough 
for the ordinary reader ; if it means that the change itself is the reason, 
we believe it is stated in direct contradiction to Paul’s ever-repeated and 
all-essential doctrine that by no work of any sort or kind can man be jus- 
tified. 

In perhaps the most important passage in the Epistle, in the latter half 
of the fifth chapter (v. 12-21), the authors very clearly point out the 
Apostle’s object in making the comparison between Adam and Christ, 
and show us the grammatical construction of the passage; but in their 
treatment of the crucial clause (é¢’ @ wavtes jpaprov) they seem, for 
the moment, to have become confused, —not that éf’ @ is misrendered, 
it is given its only proper meaning “ because,” — but that the aorist 
jpaprov is allowed to drop away from its only right force and become the 
equivalent of a perfect or a present. Apparently the only reason for 
this is the absence of the specific év "Ada from the context of the verb. 
The authors fail to see that such addition is involved in the aorist itself, 
— when it is grammatically rendered, — and that this idea of represen- 
tative connection with Adam belongs to the Apostle’s ideas, of which 
there can be no question as soon as 1 Cor. xv. 21 f. is read. Doubtless 
Rom. iii. 23 was before their mind as justifying a loose rendering of 
jpaprov, but it must be remembered that there the aorist is under the 
influence of the accompanying present. In our passage it is under the 
influence of the two accompanying aorists of whose specific aoristic 
sense there can be no doubt or query. The rest of the passage is ably 
treated, especially where it is pointed out that the Apostle means us to 
understand that the gift of life and the benefits wrought by Christ are 
altogether wider in their range than the penalty of Adam’s sin. Alto- 
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gether, the treatment of the passage is honest and fair, while the para- 
phrase given of it places it before the reader beyond the possibility of 
misunderstanding. 

In the important discussion of ch. vii. our authors seem to have missed 
the Apostle’s idea, by viewing the whole chapter as a description of Paul’s 
condition before his conversion to Christianity. It seems too clear to 
be questioned that, while this condition may be described in the verses 
preceding verse 14, from that verse onward another condition is de- 
scribed which has more correspondence with Paul after his conversion 
than with Paul before. At least we thus obtain the best connection be- 
tween vii. 25 and viii. 1, since with the eighth chapter there is taken 
up and developed the thought expressed in vii. 25 a that the only hope of 
deliverance from this conflict of the Christian man is what God has done 
for us in Christ, With this exception the treatment of the chapter is 
able. But especially clear and refreshingly wise is the handling of the 
traditional difficulties of ch. ix., in which our authors have fairly taken 
Paul for just what he says, and have shown that his statements here 
must not be debited with all the hard things that have been worked into 
the doctrine of election ; that they must be understood, not as meaning 
“that God has created man for the purpose of his damnation,” but sim- 
ply that “in His government of the world God has reserved for Him- 
self perfect freedom in dealing with man on his own conditions and 
not on man’s” (p. 258). We cannot help renewing our praise of the 


scholarship of this volume, and our testimony to its stimulating help- 
fulness in the profound things of Paul’s thought in general, and the 
thought of this Epistle in particular. 


M. W. Jacosus. 


Hartrorp THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Der Brief des Jacobus, untersucht von Frrepricu Spitta. Sonderdruck 
aus dem 2. Band des Werkes “ Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchris- 
tentums.” 8vo, pp. ii, 239. Géttingen : Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1896. 
This separate reprint from the author’s extended work on primitive 

Christianity has been made for the convenience of those who might not 

be so much interested in other portions of the volume from which it’is 

taken as in a writing contained in the New Testament canon. 

The history of the criticism of the Epistle of James shows a very 
great diversity of opinion as to its authorship and date, and the interpre- 
tation of its contents. Some authorities regard it as the oldest document 
of Christianity, the work of James the brother of Jesus, written some 
time in the first half of the first century, and representing the primi- 
tive belief and sentiment of the Church in its simplest and purest form. 
Others judge it to have been written in the second century, and find in 
it little except the moral maxims of the Church as it was “becoming 
catholic.” Herr Spitta takes as his point of departure the one thing in 
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which the two opposite schools of criticism agree, the former affirming 
that “despite its earnest religiousness, the Epistle is the least Chris- 
tian book of the New Testament,” and the latter conceding that it 
“contains scarcely any teaching about Jesus, but essentially teaching 
of Jesus.” The hypothesis which he undertakes to support is that the 
Epistle is a Jewish writing composed prior to Romans and used, or re- 
ferred to, by early Christian writers, canonical and uncanonical. 

“The Problem and its Solution” occupies the fourteen pages of the 
book following the introduction, and in this section the author undertakes 
to support his hypothesis by showing that the few words in the Epistle 
relating to Christ or “specifically Christian” are later interpolations 
(i. 1; ii. 1; “the honorable name by which ye are called,” ii. 7; the 
“judge,” iv. 12, v. 9; “the Lord,” v. 7; “the Father,” i. 27, iii. 9; 
and expressions in i. 18, 21, 25, and ii. 12). He occupies himself chiefly 
with i. 1 and ii. 1, believing that from these two passages only can the 
Christian character of the Epistle be certainly proved. With respect 
to the second passage which he regards as a crux interpretum, he re- 
solves the difficulty which lies in the somewhat clumsy collocation of 
words, tiv tictw tod Kupiod jyav' "Incod Xpiorod ris ddgys by rejecting 
np. Inoot X. as a later addition. The remaining words, “the Lord of 
glory,” are a designation of Deity, and the first verse of chapter ii. is 
read in close connection with the last verse of chapteri. Ini. 1, xai 
xupiov I. X. is regarded as an interpolation on the ground that while in 
the New Testament dotAos I. X. and dodAos tod cod are frequently 
used separately, there is no other instance of the combination of the 
terms in one expression. In answer to the objection that no manuscript 
authority exists for the omission of the words in question, Herr Spitta 
remarks, “As if our relatively late manuscripts warranted us in think- 
ing that we must determine the original text of passages by comparing 
those with one another.” Parallels are shown in 4 Ezra vii. 28, Enoch 
and the Apocalypse of Moses. 

The second section of the book is occupied with an exposition of the 
Epistle, and here we find the author’s explanation of the other passages 
and expressions which are generally regarded as indicating its Christian 
character. The words xai warpi (i. 27) are not regarded as an inter- 
polation, but as explicable in connection with the reference to “ widows 
and orphans ” of whom God is called the Father in Ps. lxvii.6. Numer- 
ous parallels are also quoted from Old Testament and apocryphal books. 
The zaryp in iii. 9 is similarly treated. But i. 18 is not so easily dis- 
posed of. Here we find: “ Of His own will he brought us forth by the 
word of truth, that we should be a kind of first fruits of His creatures.” 
The reference of this passage with its “we” and “us” distinguished 
from others by the designation the “first fruits of his creation,” to the 
creating of man related in Genesis is not likely to commend itself to 
unbiased students of the Epistle. The following will serve to show 
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something of the author’s method: “The expression Adyos dAnOeias is 
found in Ps. exix. 43. That by it a Word is to be understood whose 
essence is truth, is taught in Ps. cxix. 160: dpyi trav Adywv cov dAnbaa. 
The beginning of the Adyo. of God is, however the creative word, Gen. i. 
This should be sufficient to destroy the illusion that the preaching of the 
gospel is referred to in the passage.” 

With respect to “the perfect law of liberty” (i. 25), Herr Spitta 
finds one or two parallels in Jewish writings illustrating the idea that 
he alone is free who obeys the law; but these are hardly sufficient to 
overcome the presumption in favor of the Christian origin of the expres- 
sion, particularly if it should appear that the author of the Epistle was 
acquainted with the ideas of Paul. Interpreters generally hold that 
this question is decided by the passage ii. 14-26, whatever may be their 
view of the intention of the writer with respect to opposing and refuting 
the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith. It is, indeed, true that 
the doctrine of the passage is fundamentally Jewish in that “ works” 
are made so prominent. It is also undoubtedly more Christian than 
Pauline. Herr Spitta finds no difficulty in discovering in Jewish writ- 
ings the praise of “works;” but the manifestly polemical tone of the 
passage in James requires as its motive a distinctive exaltation of “ faith ” 
like that in the Pauline Epistles. Genesis xv. 6 can hardly have been in 
the writer’s mind, or he would have thought it necessary to set himself 
right with his assumed Jewish readers for opposing a writing which they 
regarded as infallible. The use of Pauline terms such as “ justified,” 
“without works,” and of the same example that Paul employs indicate 
beyond reasonable doubt that the writer of James not only knew Paul's 
celebrated doctrine, but intended to refute it. It is only within the Chris- 
tian Church that such a controversy would be likely to arise, and then 
only after the appearance of the Pauline discussion of faith and works. 

The remarkable similarity between Jas. v. 12 and Matt. v. 34-37 
(“swear not,”) causes our author some difficulty. He admits that it can 
be explained only on the assumption of “literary dependence,” but since 
he cannot allow that the writer of James depended on the Gospel, he 
maintains that “ James and Jesus go back to the same source.” If the 
prohibition of the oath is to be referred to Jesus —a supposition which 
is not necessary, since many sayings of pious teachers may easily have 
been attributed to him — it does not follow that the form of the words 
is his, to say nothing of the content, which is pre-Christian. The con- 
clusion of the author, then, is that both Jesus and the writer of James 
drew the words from the same Jewish source. His method is similar 
with other passages generally regarded as showing a dependence of the 
writer of the Epistle upon the synoptics. 

The results of the author’s discussing the question of the relation of 
James to the other New Testament writings are generally the reverse of 


those reached by scholars who have investigated the subject. The author 
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of the fourth gospel drew from the same source from which the related 
passages in James were taken. Paul wrote with reference to James 
rather than the reverse. The writer of Peter used James so much that 
it may be regarded as having served as a “ model” for him, and as to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, there is nowhere an expression from which 
the conclusion can be allowed that the author of James was acquainted 
with it. The similarities of the two writings may be explained from 
“manifoldly related Jewish circles of thought” by which the authors of 
both were influenced. 

Herr Spitta has produced the evidence which he thinks favorable to 
his hypothesis with great learning and industry, but he can hardly be 
said to have established it to such a degree that he will have any consid- 
erable following among biblical scholars. 


ORELLO CoNE. 
BucutTet CoLLEGcE. 


Essai sur la Formation du Canon de l’Ancien Testament. 1; Par XAVIER 
KoeniG. 8vo, pp. 73. Paris: Fischbacher. 1895. 


After a sketch of the literature of the subject M. Koenig gives a lucid 
history of the formation of the Jewish Canon under the two heads of legend 
(the Great Synagogue, legend of Ezra, legends of Nehemiah and Judas 
Maccabeeus) and history (Law, Prophets, Hagiographa). Accepting the 
conclusions of leading modern critics, as given in the works of Buhl, 
Ryle, and Wildeboer, he directs his argument particularly against M. 
Maurice Vernes, who, in his articles in the Grande Encyclopédie, denies 
the possibility of constructing a history of the Old Testament Canon, 
holding the Hebrew accounts to be untrustworthy. In this short space 
M. Koenig has given a very useful outline of the long process which 
ended with the canonization of the Old Testament books — a sketch 
which might be read with pleasure by many who have not the time to 
go over larger works. 


C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Judges. By GrorcrE Foote 

Moore. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895. 

The distinguishing features of Professor Moore’s introductory matter 
are its comprehensiveness, its clearness, its conciseness and its fairness ; 
and the same features distinguish the commentary proper which follows 
it. He has most carefully studied all the commentators on Judges, an- 
cient and modern, as well as all the scholars who have written mono- 
graphs, articles or notes bearing on the book as a whole, or on any 
portion of it, whether it be a section, chapter or verse. His grasp of 
the subject is complete, and his learning merits the term “ prodigious.” 
An excellent grammarian, no form or construction in the book that is 
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peculiar escapes his keen gaze, while he displays an equal interest in the 
historical, religious and archeological problems that the book presents, 
though more might have been done in calling attention to the social con- 
ditions and customs prevailing in the period covered by the Book of 
Judges, which rightly considered is a storehouse for the archxologist, 
second only in significance to Leviticus and Deuteronomy. If to some 
it may seem that the geographical and grammatical comments at times 
superabound, Professor Moore has, through his copious bibliographical 
references, placed the student who is more interested in other phases in 
a position to follow up any particular point for himself. 

There are two things which a critical commentary should impress 
upon the student, — a proper scientific method and a proper appreciation 
of the difficulties involved. In this respect Professor Moore’s work 
leaves nothing to be desired. Any one who will conscientiously work 
through this commentary, will be in a position to follow modern Biblical 
research, and will be able moreover to reach an independent judgment 
on matters still in dispute. True to the ideal of a real teacher, Pro- 
fessor Moore keeps himself in the background, and is careful not to im- 
press his own views too strongly upon the student. He feels it to be 
his chief task to fit the student to think and investigate for himself. 
Hence his anxiety to furnish the best of what has been done by others. 
Frequently when the state of the text is such that a definite decision 
as to its interpretation is impossible, our author contents himself with 
stating the various opinions held, with perhaps an indication as to the 
probability of one and the unlikelihood of others. More frequently, he 
clears the way for a better understanding, by effectively disposing of 
unsatisfactory conjectures that have been brought forward. This is as 
it should be. Unless in the investigation of a subject full consideration 
be given to the work of those who have preceded us, no real advance in 
research can be brought about. An independent scholarship that makes 
itself independent of the scholarship of others is of little value. The 
ideal Biblical commentary is one that embodies the best of what has 
been ascertained by others, and to such an extent as to make it urneces- 
sary, unless for purposes of reference, to consult again the older works 
covering the same ground. Professor Moore’s volume approaches this 
ideal more closely than any other work we know. It is sometimes as- 
tonishing to see how clear a passage becomes by the mere juxtaposition 
of conflicting views with regard to it, and the decision rendered by 
Professor Moore (if, in his self-restraint, he renders one) impresses us 
as a logical conclusion from which there is no escape. 

The critic’s fairness is another point calling for notice. Professor 
Moore does not approach the difficulties and problems involved in 
Judges with any prejudice. In his textual criticism he is always sober. 
Following largely the principles laid down by Wellhausen in his admir- 
able introduction to the “‘ Text der Biicher Samuelis,” Professor Moore 
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recognizes that the Hebrew text must be studied in connection with the 
history of its composition, that a simple comparison with an ancient ver- 
sion — notably the Septuagint — does not suffice for determining the 
reading in an apparently corrupt passage, but that, in addition to such 
comparison, the relationship of the passage in question to the sources 
underlying the book must be carefully considered. Consequently he is 
not prone to jump at conjectural emendations; and even where the su- 
periority of the Greek text is recognized, he is by no means ready to 
conclude that the Hebrew originally had the same reading. Promiscu- 
ous emendations, indeed, are of little value ; and deficient as the Hebrew 
text of Judges is in parts, there are few places where we cannot at least 
determine what the author or compiler intended to say. Often we can- 
not advance beyond this point, and to juggle in such a predicament with 
the consonants of the text, as was formerly the fashion, is a waste of 
time. Thanks chiefly to Professor Budde, the question as to the sources 
contained in Judges is much clearer now than it was a decade ago. The 
present position of scholarship is clearly set forth by Professor Moore 
in his introduction ; while, in the commentary itself, he avails himself of 
the results reached in distinguishing between the various versions of one 
and the same narrative which have been worked up by a compiler or 
series of compilers. By this method apparent or real contradictions are 
often accounted for, and it is safe to assert that many scholars will learn 
from Professor Moore for the first time the correct analysis of many an 
obscure passage. 

The author’s self-restraint prompts a larger degree of confidence 
when he steps into the breach with views of his own. As one example 
out of many that might be chosen, his happy and sound explanation of 
Judges xvi. 13, 14 may be instanced. The restoration of the passage 
is acceptable, not merely because the Septuagint offers a guarantee, but 
also because the present state of the Hebrew text can be rationally 
accounted for, through the considerations urged by Professor Moore. 
Again, the author’s remarks on the supposed mythical character of Sam- 
son (pp. 364, 365) are marked by a soundness that proves the inadequacy 
of etymology or comparative mythology in reaching satisfactory results. 
Sharply differentiating between accidental and essential features in 
Samson’s exploits, Professor Moore reaches the conclusion that whatever 
traits in Samson belong to an old “sun-myth” have commingled so 
freely with folk-lore elements as to rob the tale of all consciousness of 
its origin and significance. An element that must not be overlooked in 
accounting for such stories as those told of Samson is “ tradition.” The 
explanation offered is satisfactory only if, in addition to accounting for 
the story as a whole, it can also explain the rise of the traditions con- 
nected with some popular personage. 

Naturally, not all of Professor Moore’s suggestions will meet with 
general approval. His attempt, e. g., to clear up the confusion occasioned 
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at the beginning of chapter xvii. by the dovetailing of two versions of 
one and the same story is not altogether satisfactory. The reading of the 
Septuagint /°b"addi for li-b*nt (3 6), which Professor Moore adopts, does 
not improve the Hebrew text. It would seem that the words “ and 
thou didst say in my hearing,” are the equivalents in the one version to 
“and thou didst take an oath” in the other. Verses 3 and 4 similarly 
represent two different versions. According to the former, the money 
is returned by the son to his mother, and then handed over by the 
mother again to the son (3c); while according to the latter (verse 4), 
the money is restored by the son to the mother, and handed over by the 
mother to the magic-maker. It is also possible that the words (3c) 
“and now I restore it to thee,” represent the equivalents in the second 
version to “ Behold, I have the silver,” ete. (v.26). To combine the 
two, as Professor Moore proposes, involves several transpositions of 
phrases, and is a violent procedure ; while it makes the passage clearer, 
it has not sufficient warrant. Clearness was not always reached by 
these Hebrew compilers, whose work was hampered by their anxiety to 
combine their sources in such a way as to furnish as many details as 
possible, or, at all events, omit none that were looked upon as essential. 
Arabic historians, who are largely compilers, manifest the same awk- 
wardness that constitutes a factor in the work of their Hebrew pre- 
decessors. 

But such criticisms of details in no way affect the usefulness and 
great merits of Professor Moore’s work. As in his introduction (which 
is to be especially recommended) he is careful not to pass beyond the 
bounds of the reasonably certain results of modern scholarship, so in 
the commentary he is conscientious in drawing the lines sharply between 
the certain and the uncertain. In this respect the work is as valuable 
to ripe scholars as to students. There is every reason to believe that 
Professor Moore’s book will be regarded generally as the standard com- 
mentary, on the basis of which further researches will be undertaken. 
A summary of what has been accomplished, it will mark the point of 
departure for the investigation of problems still unsolved. American 
scholarship is to be congratulated upon such a noteworthy achievement. 

The index of “ matters” might have been more extensive ; that of 
Hebrew words and forms leaves nothing to be desired, while the third 
of “ grammatical observations ” and the fourth of “ passages incidentally 
discussed ” are exceedingly useful. In the body of the commentary, we 
would suggest for a future edition the saving of space through the cur- 
tailing of the explanations in large print and the abandonment of the 
small type. A detailed analysis of contents, as Professor Moore generally 
gives for each small section, is hardly called for ; and instead of this, the 
notes in small type could perhaps be grouped to greater advantage with 
the explanatory remarks in the bolder type. There are, to be sure, some 
reasons for the division adopted by Professor Moore, but they do not 
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outweigh the advantage of having everything connected with a verse in 
one place. 


Morris JASTROW, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Das Alte Testament, iibersetzt, eingeleitet und erliutert von D. 
Epuarp Reuss, herausgegeben aus dem Nachlasse des Verfassers von 
Lic. Erichson und Lie. Dr. Horst. 8vo, Sechster Band, pp. 439 ; Siebenter 
Band, pp. 279, and Index, pp. 24. Braunschweig : C. A. Schwetschke-und 
Sohn. 1894. 

Vol. vi. of the posthumous German edition of Reuss contains Job, - 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Ben-Sira, the Wisdom of Solomon, Jonah, Tobit, 
Susanna, the Pages of Darius, Baruch, the Prayer of Manasseh; vol. 
vii. (the last, with Register), contains Ruth, 1 and 2 Maccabees, Daniel, 
Esther, Judith, 3 Maccabees, Bel and the Dragon, the Epistle of Jere- 
miah. The Introductions and notes contain many valuable historical- 
critical, exegetical, and text-critical remarks. The author assigns Job 
xxvi. 5-14 to Bildad. doubts the originality of ch. xxviii., accepts the 
prologue and the description of crocodile and hippopotamus as genuine, 
and puts the book in the second half of the eighth century (after B. c. 
721) ; recent writers regard the work as post-exilian. No new arrange- 
ment of Ecclesiastes is proposed ; xii. 9-14 is regarded as a later edition. 
In the treatment of the text of Ben-Sira the Greek and Latin versions 
are adduced, but not the Syriac. The date given for the Wisdom of 
Solomon is 150-50 8. c. The story of the debate between Darius’ three 
pages over the question, what is the greatest thing, (Greek 1 Ezra iii. 
iv.) is held by Reuss to rest on old material, but of its present form he 
thinks we can only say that it is earlier than the middle of the first cen- 
tury of our era. In the book of Ruth he finds traces of the North- 
Palestinian dialect, and of the attempt to strengthen the Davidic dynasty 
by showing that Judah and Ephraim (Boaz and Elimelech) are brothers ; 
he therefore assigns it (here also against recent opinion) to the time of 
the fall of Samaria. The romance of Esther, written to establish or give 
currency to the feast of Purim, is to be placed, he holds, after the time 
of Judas Maccabeeus, in whose days this feast did not exist. In Third 
Maccabees, he thinks the attempt of a heathen king to enter the temple 
is to be referred to the Roman period. 


C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, with an Appendix containing the 
Undoubted Portions of the Two Chief Prophetic Writings in a Transla- 
tion. By the Rev. T. K. Cueyne, M. A., D.D. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 1895. 


This book, the author explains, is the natural development of the 
original criticism which underlies his “ Prophecies of Isaiah” and his 
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article on “Isaiah” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Notwithstanding 
the appearance in 1892 of Dr. Duhm’s great commentary with its syn- 
thetic treatment of the subject, there was still room for the work of 
Professor Cheyne, which is distinctively analytic. 

The Isaiah problem is one of the most complicated in the study of the 
Old Testament. Those who hold to the unity of the book have less dif- 
ficulty in certain directions. For them one man wrote the whole, pro- 
jecting himself by the spirit of prophecy into the more or less remote 
future. Those who are obliged to give up this traditional view are not 
likely to be long satisfied with the doctrine of the dual authorship of the 
book, a I. Isaiah and a II. Isaiah. The same reasoning which shows 
that the book has been made by at least two men proves that it gives 
indications of several writers, collectors and editors. For convenience 
the designations I. Isaiah, II. Isaiah, may be retained to denote the two 
main divisions of the book (i.—xxxix. and xl.-lxvi.), but each division con- 
sists of a considerable number of longer or shorter prophecies coming 
from very different periods of Israel’s history. Some of these belong 
to the Isaiah of Hezekiah’s time, written down by himself or by his 
disciples ; but others are anonymous, making, in Dr. Cheyne’s opinion, a 
large part of the book. Though we may not hope to learn the names 
of the writers, we may learn the date of their activity. To deter- 
mine this question of date, we have to consider in each case the historical 
setting, the ideas and the language, or, as Dr. Cheyne states it, the 
“ circumstances presupposed, the beliefs and ideas, and the literary phe- 
nomena.” 

In the application of these canons, self-evident in all non-Biblical 
critical investigation, Professor Cheyne is consistent, and undisturbed by 
the result. In most cases he reaches positive conclusions, ordinarily in 
independent agreement with Dr. Duhm; and where he differs from the 
views of others, states vigorously the grounds of his belief. Some read- 
ers will feel, notwithstanding, that the conclusions are at times too defi- 
nite. To them it will seem that assured results are in many cases not 
yet obtainable, because of our meagre information regarding Jewish 
affairs from the Exile to the Maccabean period. Furthermore, the work- 
ing over of earlier material by later editors, adapting it to the needs of 
their own times, increases the difficulty and the uncertainty. After duly 
weighing all the evidence, we must at times be content with a probable 
conclusion, while considerable margin for difference of opinion remains. 

This Introduction contains the following parts: First, a preface, in 
which, among other things, is set forth the edifying value, to religious 
congregations, of Biblical criticism, when rightly presented. Second, 
a Prologue, which discusses (1) The “Growth of the Book of Isaiah ; 
principles of its editors.” (2) “Synthesis of critical results in I. Isa- 
iah.” (3) “Synthesis of critical results in II. Isaiah.” (4) “ Events 
of the period of II. Isaiah.” Third, the body of the work (pp. 1-385), 
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giving the explanation and justification of the results summarized in the 
Prologue. Fourth, in an appendix (pp. 387-431) the genuine prophe- 
cies of Isaiah I. (portions of ch. i.—xxxi., with indications of the respec- 
tive dates), and the genuine prophecies of Isaiah II. (ch. xl.-lv., 545-539 
B.C.). Fifth, the Indices (pp. 433-449). 

In the case of a book so rich in contents, a review in detail is impos- 
sible without using much space. We may therefore confine ourselves 
chiefly to the Prologue, since this contains an epitome of the author’s 
work. In section I. of the Prologue Professor Cheyne suggests two 
reasons which led to the union of the two rolls composing the present 
book of Isaiah. (a.) To assure the preservation of the anonymous roll 
(ch. xl.—lxvi.) by connecting it with the name of a well-known prophet. 
(d.) To give to the great prophet Isaiah a length commensurate with his 
importance, and thus to put him on an equality with Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel. This union came prior to 180 8. c. Might it not be well to sug- 
gest at least a third possibility ? Chance and not design may have first 
placed II. Isaiah after I. Isaiah. The two parts may have been bound 
in one volume, without any intention of making a permanent union. 

The first question considered under the “ synthesis of critical results 
in I. Isaiah,” concerns the arrangement of the prophecies. No single 
principle can account for the phenomenon. “ Several minor collections 
underlie the existing book, and the present form of the larger sections, 
to which the minor collections have contributed, requires the hypothesis 
of a long-continued editorial activity.” The most obvious divisions, ac- 
cording to Professor Cheyne, are i.—xii., xiii—xxiii., xxiv.-xxxv., with 
XXXvi.—xxxix. as a late appendix. Within these general divisions are 
smaller groups, as ii—iv., and many post-Exilic and editorial passages. 
Such a post-Exilic passage is ii. 2-4 (Micah iv. 1-3), “the mountain of 
the Lord’s house.” We are told that we owe this passage to the post- 
Exilic editors’ love for mitigation of threatening by promise, whereby 
they secured the vitality of the prophecies. 

Chs. xiii.—xxiii., containing ten oracles, mostly against neighboring 
peoples, are largely non-Isaianic. The original collector drew from va- 
rious sources ; as from a collection of songs (xiv. 4 0-21, 28-32, xv. 1- 
xvi. 11, xxiii.), from an early biography of Isaiah (xx.), and from a col- 
lection of short oracles on foreign nations (xxi. 1-10, 11-12, 13-14). 
The date of the first editor of xiii.—xxiii. is apparently later than 432 
B. C. (Nehemiah’s second visit) ; the second editor may be about 275 B. c. 

Chs. xxiv._xxxv. contain prophecies ranging from 722 to 332 (?) B.c. 
(time of Alexander the Great). To the latter date are assigned xxvii. 
7-11 (the low estate of Jerusalem), xxvi. 1-19 (a liturgical meditation), 
xxv. 1-5a (a song of thanksgiving), xxv. 9-11 and xxvii. 2-5 (two 
other songs). 

The final redaction of I. Isaiah may have been in the second half of 
the third century B.c. Isaiah himself probably wrote but little, his dark 
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view of the future not being conducive to authorship. He wrote less for 
the public than for his own disciples, who may also have taken notes of 
his discourses, and thus secured their preservation. For the doomed 
public a few enigmatic words on a tablet were enough (viii. 1-2). 

The II. Isaiah (xl.-Ixvi.) lacks unity not only of authorship, but also 
of historic background. The first division (xl.—lv.) belongs in the main 
to one author, who wrote a cycle of poems on the Servant of Yahweh 
and the great Prophecy of Restoration, afterwards weaving these two 
productions together. The second division (lvi.—Ixvi.) is devoid of all 
unity. It contains about ten compositions from the time of Nehemiah 
(except Ixiii. 7-Ixiv. 11). The passage excepted is assigned to the pe- 
riod of persecution under Artaxerxes Ochus. Chs. Ix.—Ixii. are consid- 
ered as a supplement to the “ Prophecy of Restoration,” but it is tame 
in comparison, the conception of the Servant of Yahweh being widely 
different from that of xl.-lv. 

Various insertions and transpositions in II. Isaiah are due to the latest 
editor. The final redaction and the combination of II. Isaiah with I. 
Isaiah belong to the late Persian or to the early Greek period, say 250- 
200 B.c. The recognition cf the post-Exilic origin of portions of Isaiah 
is important, because we thereby gain literary productions from a period 
otherwise so little known. 

The last section of the Prologue discusses the “events of the period 
of II. Isaiah,” giving some of the author’s “historical presupposi- 
tions.” The examinations of Schrader, Hoonacker, Kuenen, Howorth, 
Kosters and others have cast discredit on the narratives in Ezra and 
Nehemiah relating to a general return of exiles from Babylon and to 
the restoration period. ‘The conclusions reached by Kosters are pre- 
supposed by Professor Cheyne in dealing with Isa. lv._Ixvi. According 
to this view, as summarized by our author, the temple was rebuilt in 
520-516 B. c., not by returned exiles, but by Judahites who had not 
been carried away. Neither Haggai nor Zechariah knows anything of 
the ceremony of laying the foundation of the temple described in Ezra 
iii. 8-13, nor indeed of the first return of the Géla (exiles). Nor did 
the Géla rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. When Nehemiah came from 
Susa in 445 he found the walls unbuilt and no Géla in Jerusalem. 
Babylon was now the chief centre of Jewish life. 

Nehemiah’s second visit (432) is soon followed by the arrival of Ezra 
and his caravan. Henceforth, under Ezra’s influence, the work is more 
distinctly religious (Sabbath, prohibition of mixed marriages). A con- 
gregation was formed, conscious of being the “ people of God, the true 
Israel.”” Then came the introduction of the law-book, “and by degrees 
the Kahal, or congregation, absorbed the best elements of Jewish so- 
ciety.” The work of the Chronicler in the third century B. c., in ascrib- 
ing so much to the Géla, is a transformation of the annals of the later 
times, because he could not believe that any great deeds had come from 
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the Jews who had remained in the land. Some captives may have re- 
turned when Cyrus took Babylon, and others later, but the movement 
had no such great significance as the Book of Ezra gives it. “That 
Cyrus ordered the temple to be rebuilt . . . and sent back the sacred 
vessels is simply a pious invention,” based on a translation into facts of 
Isa. xliv. 28, lii. 11. Admitting the possibility that a few exiles came 
from time to time to Jerusalem, they had in the times of Haggai and 
Zechariah no appreciable influence. The latter prophet ignores them 
altogether. With Ezra came a revolution in opinion. “ It is virtually, 
even if not quite literally, true that the Géla from Babylon first arrived 
in Jerusalem with Ezra in or soon after the year 432, and with them the 
organization of a righteous people, as the preliminary condition of the 
fulfillment of the promises, became possible.” 

While these are for Professor Cheyne assured results, it ought to be 
added that this view of Kosters is still under discussion, and may be 
considerably modified before reaching a form generally acceptable to 
scholars. 

To turn now to a section of special interest in the body of the book. 
Before proceeding to the analysis of II. Isaiah the author gives the proof 
in great fullness of the post-Exilic date of this part of the book (pp. 
237-283), and in condensed form the history of the analysis from the 
learned Spanish rabbi who began it, four hundred years ago, down to 
the present day (pp. 283-295). Those who are not already somewhat 
familiar with the critical method will find in these pages a welcome in- 
troduction to that subject. The book is of course not intended for that 
class, but for scholars, and the free use of Hebrew implies some know- 
ledge of that language on the part of all who would feel the full weight 
of the author’s arguments. 

This “ Introduction” is a work of vast erudition. One is amazed 
that a scholar with defective eyesight should seem to have allowed no- 
thing of importance to escape him. He is not only familiar with the 
results of cuneiform study, and with the books and articles bearing 
directly on his subject, but his references show a wide range of reading 
in other directions. Close study of the Hebrew Bible and of the As- 
syrian, Exilic and post-Exilic periods, are evident on every page. From 
the nature of the case the writer must often be polemic, but the tone is 
one of candor, consideration and open-minded search for truth. The 
volume is a monumental work of the greatest value, a credit not only 
to its author but to Biblical scholarship, a model in spirit and in method 
for future writers of special introductions. 

D. G. Lyon. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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The Unity of the Book of Genesis. By W11t1am Henry Green, D. D., 
LL. D. Pp. xvii, 583. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1895. 


In Professor Green’s own words this book “ occupies itself exclusively 
with the document hypothesis, and aims to prove that the Book of Gene- 
sis is not a compilation from different documents, but is the continuous 
work of a single writer. The demonstration that this hypothesis has no 
foothold in Genesis effectually overturns it for the rest of the Pentateuch, 
or, if the critics please, the Hexateuch. . . . What is here proposed is a 
critical study of Genesis from beginning to end, chapter by chapter, and 
section by section.” 

The author refers to the discussion in Hebraica by himself and Dr. 
W. R. Harper, proposed by Dr. Harper in 1888, and says that this dis- 
cussion prepared the way for the present volume by confirming him “ in 
the assured belief that the so-called documents were a chimera,” though 
the discussion in Hebraica was begun with no absolute prepossession on 
his part “for or against the existence of Pentateuchal documents.” One 
thing, however, was clear to his “mind from the beginning, that the 
Pentateuch, as inspired of God, was a true and trustworthy record.” 

These words from the preface may serve to indicate that the author 
has not changed his well-known point of view. The plan of the book 
follows what he takes to be the plan of the Book of Genesis, consisting 
of ten sections, the title to the first of which opens the fourth verse of 
the second chapter, all that precedes being considered introductory. In 
some forty pages at the end of the book the whole discussion is summa- 
rized to the effect that there are no grounds for the so-called documents ; 
the repetitions and discrepancies alleged by the critics are of their own 
creation ; diversity of diction, style and conception is not due to diversity 
of writers; the réle attributed to the redactor proves him to be an un- 
real personage; and the arguments for the late date of the so-called docu- 
ments are built upon perversions of history or upon unproved assumptions. 
“What more,” says the author, “is needed to demonstrate the utter 
futility of the claim that such documents ever existed ? ” ; 

The tone of certainty in the book is captivating. In this field of his- 
torical-critical literary inquiry one often meets with results for which 
little more than a balance of probability is claimed. But in this book, 
whether it be the relation between the first two chapters of Genesis; the 
genuineness of ch. xlix. ; the age of a patriarch or his power to forecast 
the future ; the reason for the alternation of the divine names Elohim and 
Yahweh, or the plans and purposes of Deity, — in none of these things is 
the reader made to feel any appreciable amount of hesitancy in the mind 
of the author about the certainty of the ground upon which he moves to 
his conclusions. Students entering upon this difficult field of inquiry will 
thank Dr. Green not only for his sweeping criticisms, but for his brief 
and clear statements of the positions of the critical school as well. 


G. R. FREEMAN. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
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the Jews who had remained in the land. Some captives may have re- 
turned when Cyrus took Babylon, and others later, but the movement 
had no such great significance as the Book of Ezra gives it. “That 
Cyrus ordered the temple to be rebuilt . . . and sent back the sacred 
vessels is simply a pious invention,” based on a translation into facts of 
Isa. xliv. 28, lii, 11. Admitting the possibility that a few exiles came 
from time to time to Jerusalem, they had in the times of Haggai and 
Zechariah no appreciable influence. The latter prophet ignores them 
altogether. With Ezra came a revolution in opinion. “ It is virtually, 
even if not quite literally, true that the Géla from Babylon first arrived 
in Jerusalem with Ezra in or soon after the year 432, and with them the 
organization of a righteous people, as the preliminary condition of the 
fulfillment of the promises, became possible.” 

While these are for Professor Cheyne assured results, it ought to be 
added that this view of Kosters is still under discussion, and may be 
considerably modified before reaching a form generally acceptable to 
scholars. 

To turn now to a section of special interest in the body of the book. 
Before proceeding to the analysis of II. Isaiah the author gives the proof 
in great fullness of the post-Exilic date of this part of the book (pp. 
237-283), and in condensed form the history of the analysis from the 
learned Spanish rabbi who began it, four hundred years ago, down to 
the present day (pp. 283-295). Those who are not already somewhat 
familiar with the critical method will find in these pages a welcome in- 
troduction to that subject. The book is of course not intended for that 
class, but for scholars, and the free use of Hebrew implies some know- 
ledge of that language on the part of all who would feel the full weight 
of the author’s arguments. 

This “ Introduction” is a work of vast erudition. One is amazed 
that a scholar with defective eyesight should seem to have allowed no- 
thing of importance to escape him. He is not only familiar with the 
results of cuneiform study, and with the books and articles bearing 
directly on his subject, but his references show a wide range of reading 
in other directions. Close study of the Hebrew Bible and of the As- 
syrian, Exilic and post-Exilic periods, are evident on every page. From 
the nature of the case the writer must often be polemic, but the tone is 
one of candor, consideration and open-minded search for truth. The 
volume is a monumental work of the greatest value, a credit not only 
to its author but to Biblical scholarship, a model in spirit and in method 
for future writers of special introductions. 

D. G. Lyon. 


Harvarp UNIvERsity. 
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The Unity of the Book of Genesis. By Wiit1am Henry Green, D. D., 
LL. D. Pp. xvii, 583. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1895. 


In Professor Green’s own words this book “ occupies itself exclusively 
with the document hypothesis, and aims to prove that the Book of Gene- 
sis is not a compilation from different documents, but is the continuous 
work of a single writer. The demonstration that this hypothesis has no 
foothold in Genesis effectually overturns it for the rest of the Pentateuch, 
or, if the critics please, the Hexateuch. . . . What is here proposed is a 
critical study of Genesis from beginning to end, chapter by chapter, and 
section by section.” 

The author refers to the discussion in Hebraica by himself and Dr. 
W. R. Harper, proposed by Dr. Harper in 1888, and says that this dis- 
cussion prepared the way for the present volume by confirming him “ in 
the assured belief that the so-called documents were a chimera,” though 
the discussion in Hebraica was begun with no absolute prepossession on 
his part “for or against the existence of Pentateuchal documents.” One 
thing, however, was clear to his “mind from the beginning, that the 
Pentateuch, as inspired of God, was a true and trustworthy record.” 

These words from the preface may serve to indicate that the author 
has not changed his well-known point of view. The plan of the book 
follows what he takes to be the plan of the Book of Genesis, consisting 
of ten sections, the title to the first of which opens the fourth verse of 
the second chapter, all that precedes being considered introductory. In 
some forty pages at the end of the book the whole discussion is summa- 
rized to the effect that there are no grounds for the so-called documents ; 
the repetitions and discrepancies alleged by the critics are of their own 
creation ; diversity of diction, style and conception is not due to diversity 
of writers; the réle attributed to the redactor proves him to be an un- 
real personage ; and the arguments for the late date of the so-called docu- 
ments are built upon perversions of history or upon unproved assumptions. 
“What more,” says the author, “is needed to demonstrate the utter 
futility of the claim that such documents ever existed ? ” 

The tone of certainty in the book is captivating. In this field of his- 
torical-critical literary inquiry one often meets with results for which 
little more than a balance of probability is claimed. But in this book, 
whether it be the relation between the first two chapters of Genesis; the 
genuineness of ch. xlix.; the age of a patriarch or his power to forecast 
the future ; the reason for the alternation of the divine names Elohim and 
Yahweh, or the plans and purposes of Deity, — in none of these things is 
the reader made to feel any appreciable amount of hesitancy in the mind 
of the author about the certainty of the ground upon which he moves to 
his conclusions. Students entering upon this difficult field of inquiry will 
thank Dr. Green not only for his sweeping criticisms, but for his brief 
and clear statements of the positions of the critical school as well. 


G. R. FREEMAN. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
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Agnosticism and Religion. By Jacos Goutp ScHuRMAN, President of 
Cornell University. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Dr.-Schurman’s new book fully maintains the quality of his three pre- 

ceding ones, and makes the promise of a fifth, “ An Examination of the 
Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant,” very agreeable. In the present 
volume we have three papers, of which the first, ““ Huxley and Scientific 
Agnosticism,” is the most elaborate. Dr. Schurman is so fortunate as 
to be the master of an admirable style, and he enlivens his argument 
with the happiest illustrations and with epigrams that one gladly would 
remember and report. The Huxley chapter was in its first intention an 
address delivered to the students of Cornell, Sunday evening, November 
3, 1895, — a fine compliment to their intelligence. The treatment of 
Huxley is warmly favorable with some qualifications. ‘He was,” we 
are told, “ of the same breed as the theologians he assailed. . . . In his 
temper and mental habit, in his attitude towards what he believed the 
truth, Huxley was as veritable a dogmatist as any of his theological 
antagonists.” Here as elsewhere, Dr. Schurman seems to strain a point 
to give a little comfort to the theologians whom generally he is obliged 
to hit extremely hard. The essence of dogmatism is the assurance that 
one possesses a body of truth which is final and complete. Huxley had 
no such assurance, and he was not a dogmatist for all his joy of battle and 
his confidence in the general validity of the scientific method. 

The agnosticism of Huxley is considered under three heads: Science 
versus Revelation, Evolution versus Creation, and the Ape versus Adam. 
The first of these was last in the order of Huxley’s attention. In treat- 
ing of Evolution versus Creation, Dr. Schurman is not entirely satisfac- 
tory. When he writes of what the Bible was “ intended to teach,” he is 
a victim of that pseudo-realism on which Huxley animadverted, positing 
a personal intelligence at the back of the Bible as one book, and claiming 
to know the working of its thought. “ What the Bible intends” and 
“ what the Bible was intended ” to do, are survivals of theological apolo- 
getics with which Dr. Schurman has no concern. But this is a mere 
incident. A more important matter is his insistence that Creation is 
the prerequisite of Evolution, and that Atheism is the Alternative. But 
Huxley was no atheist, as Dr. Schurman cheerfully admits, yet he would 
never have allowed that Creation was a prerequisite of Evolution. It 
is only by making Creation mean something different from its traditional 
meaning that this point can be made good. The consistent evolutionist 
believes that the beginnings of existence were as evolutionary as their 
present methods. 

Passing to the Ape versus Man, Dr. Schurman finds nothing in Hux- 
ley’s derivation of man to impeach his dignity and worth. ‘“ What 
matters it that your ancestor was an ape, if you are a man.” Coming to 
Science versus Revelation, he is with Huxley entirely in his insistence 
that the question of miracles is simply a question of sufficient evidence 
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for alleged facts. But when he says that “it is dogmatism of the most 
arrant type to assert that miracles are impossible,” it must be clearly 
understood that he is not speaking of theological miracles, suspensions of 
natural law, but of remarkable occurrences. Huxley contended that a 
theological miracle was impossible for ws, because no event could be so 
foreign to our experience that, once proved a fact, it would not demand 
a place in the natural order and illustrate a natural law. When Dr. 
Schurman calls Jesus “that miracle of miracles,” he is making things 
pleasant for the orthodox party, but only verbally. His meaning is 
unorthodox enough for the most thorough radical. In general, there is 
here a kindly liberality of phrase which will probably be taken for its 
face value by the more conservative at the risk of a considerable mis- 
conception of the writer’s real meaning. 

Dr. Schurman finds Huxley’s treatment of the Christian religion espe- 
cially unsatisfactory. But what Dr. Schurman means by the Christian 
religion Huxley was quite as much inclined to as Dr. Schurman himself. 
The Christian religion which Dr. Schurman accepts is the rankest heresy 
measured by any of the traditional standards. But into this we cannot 
follow him, nor into his second chapter, which is a most searching and 
destructive analysis of Philosophical Agnosticism. ‘“ The truth is, the 
Agnostic’s abstraction of a deity is unknown because it is unreal.” That 
is the gist of the whole matter. The concluding chapter, “Spiritual Re- 
ligion,” calls for less remark, because it was first printed in the pages 
of the New Worutp. We should be glad to think that the decay of dog- 
matism is so general as Dr. Schurman’s optimism figures it, and that the 
growth of spiritual religion is a more obvious sign of the times than that 
formalism in worship, which is a reversion to the religion of cult, and 
which Dr. Schurman ranks one stage below the religion of dogma. The 
closing paper touches the ethics of religious conformity in an interesting 
manner. Dr. Schurman does not think that liberal thinkers have a 
right to leave the conservative churches ; so doing, the children of light 
“mass their torches and leave their less favored brethren in absolute 
darkness.” But do the children of light owe nothing of fidelity to those 
who have gone outside the camp, conscience-driven, when the bonds of 
ecclesiastical fellowship were more stringent than they are now, and who 
have now added to their original offense that of having said the good 
things of the “ progressive orthodox ” before them ? 


JoHnN WuitE CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. 
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The Philosophy of Theism, being the Gifford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Edinburgh, in 1894-95. First Series by ALEXANDER FRASER, 
LL. D., Hon. D. C. L. Oxford, Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphy- 
sics in the University of Edinburgh. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1895. 


Professor Fraser is well known to students of philosophy in this country, 
chiefly by his very valuable editions of the works of Berkeley and Locke. 
These editions contain much important original matter. The present 
work is marked rather by good sense, candor and scholarship than by 
great originality. For that very reason they may be better fitted to be 
put into the hands of inquirers. The book would, perhaps, be better 
entitled “ The Theistic Argument ” than “The Philosophy of Theism.” 
Even the last chapter, with its striking title, “ What is God?” is a state- 
ment of certain grounds on which we believe in the existence of a being 
who is partially revealed to us as infinite spirit, rather than an attempt 
to answer the question which the title proposes. This is said not in any 
spirit of criticism, but simply to define the nature of the work. 

After two preliminary chapters we meet an analysis of three theories 
of the universe that have been offered instead of theism. These are 
materialism, pan-egoism, and pantheism. Each of these is treated at 
first sympathetically ; but in the end its limitations are presented. It is 
to be regretted that pan-egoism, culminating in solipsism, was selected 
for discussion rather than some current form of idealism. An examina- 
tion and refutation, if in the writer’s thought it called for this, of neo- 
Hegelianism, as represented by Green and Caird, would have been more 
interesting and timely, and -would have formed a better companion to the 
chapters on materialism and pantheism. 

In the statement of the theistic argument the author is in sympathy 
with the spirit of the time. He makes no attempt at demonstration. 
He believes that after all possible is said and done we must rest upon 
faith. “It may turn out that the highest human philosophy takes the 
form of a reasonable faith that man will not be put to confusion in the 
end, by indulging either in scientific prevision, or in ethical and reli- 
gious hope” (p. 137). 

As the author seeks for evidence of the Divine presence in the world, 
he finds it with Baden Powell in the order of nature, rather than in spe- 
cial examples of the adaptation of means to ends. The method of Paley 
finds no place in the discussion. Thus we read: “The theologian may 
suggest particular examples of purpose, or what is analogous to purpose, 
gathered with more or less skill from appearances presented in the inor- 
ganic world, particularly in living organisms. But the perpetual exist- 
ence of the cosmos, charged throughout with natural order, and with 
means that lead to ends, is the constant miracle of God in nature” 
(p. 236). ‘May we not therefore assert that, in our surrounding uni- 
verse, we are continually in the presence of a power that reveals itself in 
articulate language of law and purpose.” (p. 260). 
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It is in man, however, that the author discovers most fully and most 
truly the revelation of God in the world. In man he recognizes the 
presence of something supernatural. “TI find the signal example of the 
Divine in the spiritual being of man. For do we not see in man a being 
at once natural and supernatural, intermediate between brute and deity, 
with an intelligence and experience that is neither nescience nor omni- 
science, equally unable, as Pascal suggests, to know all, and to be ignorant 
of all, who is great even in knowing himself to be miserable, and who 
constantly seeks to support the present by the future, interpreted through 
the past?” “Let us examine the supernatural experience into which 
man may rise when he realizes his true ideal” (pp. 249, 250). Into 
this examination we have not space to follow Dr. Fraser. The gencral 
result is expressed in the question, “Is it not within the rational con- 
sciousness of man, rather than in the organism of the human body, that 
we are to look for the true key, or at least the best within man’s reach, 
for his final interpretation of the universe” (p. 251). 

The reader must seek for himself the arguments and illustrations by 
which the various positions taken in the book are richly supported. Here 
it is possible only to indicate in a very general way the course and nature 
of the thought which the book embodies. The lectures contained in this 
book are introductory to another course which was to be given the past 
winter; and which doubtless will be presented to us in due time in a 
volume similar to this. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Le Congrés des Religions 4 Chicago en 1893. Par G. Bonet-Maury, 
Professeur & la Faculté de théologie protestante de Paris. 16mo, pp. ix, 
345. Paris: Hachette. 1895. 

Professor Bonet-Maury came to America as delegate to the Unitarian 
Conference from the Liberal wing of the Reformed Churches of France, 
but was introduced to the General Congress, took part in its proceedings, 
and has now, in response to requests from all parts of France, written 
its history. After some remarks on religious congresses in thé past, 
and an account of the first day’s exercises at Chicago, he gives, by 
subjects, the substance of the addresses there delivered, and concludes 
with an estimate of the abiding effects of the Congress. Clearly and 
attractively written, and drawing its material from the official reports, 
the book will be read with interest by the English and American as 
well as by the French public. The author was not without hope that 
a similar Congress might be arranged for the Paris Exposition of 
1900; but, though the Pope was understood to favor the plan, the 
determined opposition of the Archbishop of Paris and of the French 
bishops generally has, for the present at least (so I am informed by 
M. Bonet-Maury), put a stop to all attempts at organization. This is 
to be regretted ; but if the Pope is really friendly to the idea and lives 
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till 1900, it is not impossible that the Congress may be held. The diffi- 
culties in the way of such a gathering in Paris would indeed be great ; 
a quasi-recognition of Protestants and non-Christians would be extremely 
distasteful to Catholic France. But a word from Rome was sufficient 
to procure the recognition of the Republic by the Church, and another 
word may have like power in this more difficult situation. It is pleas- 
ant to note that M. Bonet-Maury speaks of Leo XIII. with reverence 
and even with affectionateness of tone; it is a just tribute to the char- 
acter of a true-hearted man. 
C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIvVERsITY. 


The Oxford Church Movement. Sketches and Recollections. By the late 
G. WAKELING. With an Introduction by Ear: Nexson. London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


Those who are saying of the accumulation of literature about the Ox- 
ford movement, “ Something too much of this,” will claim, perhaps, that 
they have their fullest justification in Mr. Wakeling’s book. When the 
stream runs so thin, they will say that it had better stop. But while it 
is true that the Oxford movement seldom if ever has produced a book so 
poor as this, it is also true that we have not here a book about the Oxford 
movement. What we have is a book about the beginnings of the ritualis- 
tic movement in the English Church. The writer was a mere boy when 
the Oxford movement collapsed in 1845, upon the secession of Newman 
to the Church of Rome. His “recollections” of things before that time 
are all at second-hand. Puseyism and Ritualism have often been con- 
founded, but the Life of Pusey shows what a babe he was in ritualism 
at the time when the Oxford movement came to grief. Since then, of 
course, much of the sacramentalism which was so prominent in the Ox- 
ford movement has allied itself with the ritualism of a latter generation, 
but the two movements are essentially distinct. Mr. Wakeling’s book is 
more interesting and valuable in its unconscious revelation of a certain 
temper than in its direct information. Its parts are thrown together in 
the most astonishing fashion. Nothing could be more amusing than the 
naive enthusiasm over candles and vestments, as if they were things of 
grave religious interest. The looseness of the church service in the days 
before ritualism is much insisted on, and for the climax of indecency we 
have an old rector actually giving the remainder of the sacramental loaf, 
after it had been blessed, to the poor people who crowded for it to the 
altar rails. Some of the most interesting pages are about the lending of 
MS. sermons. It did much to propagate the Tractarian doctrine. But 
the custom had its humorous incidents: a sermon or two once printed 
in a memoir proving to belong to some other person than the deceased 
clergyman. ‘The relativity of ethics finds here another illustration. 


JoHn Wuire CHADWICK. 
Brooxstyy, N. Y. 
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Paul de Lagarde. Erinnerungen aus seinem Leben. Zusammengestellt von 
ANNA DE LAGARDE. Pp. 191. Gittingen: Dieterich’sche Universitiits- 
Buchhandlung. 1894. 


This modest volume will be sure to find a welcome. Soon after 
Lagarde’s sudden death, in December, 1891, his widow, at the request 
of many of his friends, undertook to prepare a memorial pamphlet 
intended for private distribution. It was the unmistakable evidence of 
widespread interest in the great scholar and his work, both in Germany 
and in other countries, that caused the first plan to be changed, and led 
to the compiling of the present volume. It is not a biography, but, as 
its title implies, a series of recollections chosen from the life and work 
of Lagarde, with the design of giving as complete an impression as the 
limited space would permit. : 

The first and principal division of the book, extending as far as page 
122, is occupied chiefly with the facts of Lagarde’s private and public 
life, from his boyhood to the time of his death. In spite of the frag- 
mentary nature of the account, it is certainly calculated to give those 
who did not know the mana very good idea of his character and manner 
of life ; while those who did know him will find here a welcome supple- 
ment to their own impressions, for the material is well chosen and sym- 
pathetically handled. 

Lagarde’s childhood and youth are passed over briefly, but not with- 
out leaving a distinct impression of the depressing and unfavorable home 
surroundings in which the boy grew up, and of the unfolding of the 
traits that afterward showed themselves so conspicuously in his charac- 
ter. The writer draws an appreciative picture of the tall, awkward 
young man, beginning his work as Privatdocent at the University of 
Halle — the time when she first made his acquaintance. Lagarde was 
then in his twenty-third year, and was already greeted by his friends as 
a “ walking encyclopedia.” 

From this time on, the story of his life is given mainly in the form of 
extracts from letters written by himself. Many of the earlier of these 
date from the time of his extended visits to Paris and London, where 
he was engaged in copying a variety of ancient manuscripts for future 
publication, and contain much that is interesting aside from the informa- 
tion they give about the man himself and his many-sided labors. The 
letters are not given in full; we are told, moreover, that the most im- 
portant of them have been reserved for a more extended biography, to 
be published at some future time. Now and then we get a pleasant 
glimpse of his home life, which will be especially welcome to those who 
knew him only as a bookworm and a born Ishmaelite. 

Disappointment seemed to follow Lagarde through life. He was 
unusually well fitted for work of a certain kind, toward which all his 
tastes led him ; but a perverse fate kept holding him back, and refusing 


him the opportunity he was entitled to expect. During the best years 
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of his life he remained schoolmaster, — “ maid of all work,” to use his 
own expression, — teaching almost every possible branch of study ; 
while the coveted appointment as professor slipped through his fingers 
once and again when he seemed to have a sure hold on it. Even after 
the tardy recognition came, he was still doomed to see his most cherished 
plans frustrated. The tasks he had set himself were too great for him 
to accomplish unaided, and the support he looked for was not accorded 
him. Those who have read the prefaces to several of his later publica- 
tions with the unavoidable feeling that some of the expressions used are 
exaggerations or unnecessarily bitter, will find in the present volume 
much that puts his struggles in a clearer light, and shows how great his 
disappointment was. Most of his many costly publications were printed 
at his own expense. They were generally such as could expect only a 
very limited circulation — even if there were no reason for his sarcastic 
remark in the preface to the second edition of his “ Onomastica Sacra” 
(1887): “ Theologorum eos mores esse scimus, ut libros scribant multi, 
legant pauci, emant nulli.” His efforts in the sphere of politics, also, 
seemed to bear little fruit, though he threw his whole soul into them. 
Some interesting facts relating to his “ Deutsche Schriften” are recorded 
in this memoir. 

In the latter part of the book (pp. 123-146), some space is given to 
the refutation of the charge so often made against Lagarde, that he was 
fond of making enemies; unable or unwilling to treat fairly those who 
differed from him; harsh where harshness was uncalled for, and bitter 
without good reason. It is an undeniable fact that he had the unlucky 
faculty of stirring up quarrels into which strong personal feeling entered. 
The extent to which he made enemies on all sides is well known; and 
for this reason the task of his biographer is not easy. It must be ad- 
mitted that, in the present case, the task has been performed with dignity 
and reserve, and with the evident purpose to deal unfairly with no one. 
Lagarde was a man of very decided opinions, and had a pugnacious way 
of expressing them; and whether in his judgment of the work of other 
scholars, or in his attempts to reform the German church and German 
theology (“ Lumpentheologie ” was one of his earlier names for it), he 
often found that he had provoked sharp personal controversy where he 
had not intended it. It is impossible to read the present memoir with- 
out feeling that Lagarde suffered in an unusual degree from the mis- 
judgments of others ; partly, to be sure, through his own fault. He was 
certainly a warm-hearted man; and it would seem that his biographer is 
right in saying of him that “he had really too little self-consciousness 
rather than too much.” 

From page 147 on, Lagarde’s plans for the organization of a learned 
academy at Gittingen, and his purpose in providing for a “ Lagarde 
Stiftung,” are described in some detail. This part of the book will be 
of interest to all scholars. He had given much thought to the perfection 
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of the scheme, and the result is stated clearly and concisely : his idea of 
such an academy; the nature of the work to be undertaken by it; and 
an outline of the method of investigation to be employed. Out of his 
failure to realize what he had hoped for in the transformation of the 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften at Gittingen grew his cherished project 
of the memorial fund, having for its end the promotion of such learned 
investigations as those upon which he had spent his life. This fund, 
established by means of property left by him at his death, and increased 
by contributions from all parts of the world of scholars, will be a worthy 
monument to his name. 
The book is well printed, and is furnished with an excellent portrait. 


CuARLEs C. TorREY. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul. By J. B. Ligurroor. Macmillan 
& Co. 


This book is, for the most part, a series of fragments, 1 and 2 Thes- 
salonians being covered with considerable thoroughness, but, for the rest, 
the Notes forsake us at the seventh chapter of 1 Corinthians, 2 Corin- 
thians going untouched, Romans being followed only through the seventh 
chapter, while but 14 verses of Ephesians are commented on. This 
fragmentary nature of the Notes freshens our sense of the great loss 


that befell Biblical scholarship when Bishop Lightfoot died. It also 
quickens our impatience with the traditional idea that a commentator 
must cover so much ground because the ground is there to be covered. 
Evidently Lightfoot meant to write commentaries on all the Pauline 
Epistles. With this in view he must have given running notes on the 
epistles this book touches, through a period of some years. Had he, in- 
stead, lectured continuously upon one book until he was through with it, 
he might have given us a finished commentary. There is such a thing 
as elective affinity between an exegete and his book. Bishop Light- 
foot’s Philippians proves that he was happier when following Paul’s 
personality than when studying his system. He might have given us a 
commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians which would have been in 
his best vein. His bent of mind, his deep knowledge of sub-apostolic 
literature, and his keen interest in the history of early heresies, might 
have resulted in a book taking first rank in a quarter of the New Testa- 
ment where strong commentaries are scarce. As it is, we are put off 
with notes over a wide field of text. It would be an impertinence to 
say they are worth while. Yet, at best, they are notes. 

Fine shades of interpretation abound, as at 1 Thess. ii. 2, where 
ifpurGévres is taken as meaning “ not only bodily suffering, but indignity 
superadded. . . . It was the essence of tSpis that it could not be done 
to slaves. . . . It was the contwmely which hurt St. Paul’s feelings, aris- 
ing from his strong sense of true Roman citizenship.” The varied ren- 
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dering of ér: is another illustration out of many possible. Here and 
there are things which one is disposed to attribute to the somewhat ex- 
temporaneous way in which parts of the Notes appear to have been de- 
livered. For example, the remark on Rom. i. 30, that there is no 
authority for the active meaning of @eoorvycis, is beyond measure dog- 
matic. The passive sense is indeed the better, but the other meaning 
has too much to say for itself to endure such cavalier treatment. Again, 
the exegetes referred to are apt to be English scholars, as Jowett and 
Vaughan. Their authority is not sufficient to account for this; part of 
the cause is the accident of locality. The references, however, are few 
at best. Lightfoot’s completed commentaries show that he was not apt 
to give much of his space to comparative opinion. This is characteristic 
of the average English commentary. But thereby no small part of the 
benefit of exegetical study is lost, — the habit of mind cultivated by the 
study of comparative exegetical opinion. There are passages, Rom. 
vii. 25, for example, where it is better, on the whole, that the student 
should not have any opinion at all than that his opinion should be formed 
before the great variety and tenacity of variant opinion has been ob- 
served. 


Henry S. Nasu. 
EpiscopaL THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Mind and Motion and Monism. By the late Grorce J. RoMANEs. 

London and New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 

Of the many notable books which Dr. Romanes gave the world in his 
busy life, this is one of the most weighty. There has not appeared for 
many years an abler discussion of the profoundest questions in philoso- 
phy and theism than this well-loaded little volume of 170 pages. To 
receive from the same hand that at the opening of his philosophical 
career gave us the doubts and confessions of “ Physicus,” such an attempt 
at a positive reconstruction of the chief faiths of Theism as we find 
here, is a striking illustration of the wholesome reaction now going on in 
the more serious minds of our generation. 

The earlier chapters give us most vigorous and searching criticisms of 
the two opposite philosophical theories of the nature of the world of 
being, —the spiritual and the materialistic. Both of these are found 
unsatisfactory, mere halves of a circle. The only complete and harmo- 
nious theory of the nature of things, it is concluded, is the monistic. 
Most modern expositors of monism, however, have presented the mental 
side as but a mere echo or passive attendant of the changes of the physi- 
eal side, and in the sequences and laws of the latter they find all cau- 
sation and determination of events to subsist. The result is to make 
Monism appear a mere verbal varnish of scientific materialism. But 
Dr. Romanes saw that an impartial Monism must grant to the psychical 
side just as effective an influence in determining the succession of states 
of these double units of reality as is credited to the physical side. 
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Tracing, then, the connection of events on the mental side and giving 
their due weight to the indisputable facts and forces of consciousness, Dr. 
Romanes replaces Mind in the Universe, and vindicates the reality and 
freedom of the will, finding, as he does, that our ideas of matter, motion 
and cause are all of them the offspring of a thinking mind, and that for 
us, conscious beings as we are, the psychical side has a higher author- 
ity and rationality, as a principle of interpretation and a basis for voli- 
tion and conduct, than the physical side. Especially able and valuable is 
his presentation of the Universe as probably an eject, i. e., inferentially 
conscious ; his keen refutation of Professor Clifford’s objections to the 
existence of mind in the world in any other than a rudimentary state, 
and his exhibition of the palpable incompatibility between the automa- 
tonism of Materialism and its customary ally Utilitarianism, the whole 
argument of which is based on the assumption of the effective agency of 
our conscious pains and pleasures. 

The chief criticism to which the book is open is the too ready assump- 
tion that because both the popular theories of the world, the Spiritual 
and the Materialistic, involve conflicts with scientific laws, and are in 
many points unsatisfactory, therefore Monism must be accepted, without 
showing at all either how the Monistic theory solves the old difficulties 
or avoids the new rocks and shoals that have been pointed out as lying 
so thickly in this modern Via Media. 

In his cannonade of the older theories, especially of Materialism, Dr. 
Romanes’ fire is indeed hot and telling. But when he presents his own 
solution, we look in vain for any adequate explanation of the strange 
emergence of a conscious unity and personal identity out of a host of 
insulated atoms, even if each be double-sided, and we find still unex- 
plained the equally mysterious coincidence of two lines of succession, 
one physical and the other psychical, whose laws of connection and asso- 
ciation are so utterly contrasted as are those of matter and mind. 

It is, of course, an easy way of disposing of the ancient trouble to say 
that “the physical and the mental processes are everywhere consubstan- 
tial or identical in kind — (one reality with two faces),” and therefore 
“it can make no difference whether we regard their sequences as physi- 
cal or spiritual” (p. 136). It does make a world-wide difference ; for 
the laws of the two sets of sequences are in flat contrast and contradic- 
tion. It is because of this contrast that Dr. Romanes declares it would 
be magic for a mental state to effect a physical change or a physical state 
to effect a mental change. And yet when we have turned over a few 
pages, all is solved by saying that these two opposites, that cannot even 
interact, are one and the same reality. If there be no interaction be- 
tween the two lines of inner and outer sequence, what keeps them run- 
ning in unison? We must either say, as Leibnitz affirmed (but Ro- 
manes summarily rejects), it is a miraculous preéstablished harmony ; or 
we must suppose, as Monists tacitly suppose, but rarely avow, that the 
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opposite sides of each double unit interact within the unit by reciprocal 
modifications of one another. If the torpid or excited state of one face 
of the double unit does not affect the other face to provoke a correspond- 
ing change there, how can the two be really one? If such an interac- 
tion, on the contrary, exists between the mental and spiritual, in each 
double unit, what becomes of the earlier refutations of spiritualism and 
materialism as involving an upsettal of the law of the conservation of 
energy ? ; 

In the last chapter, Dr. Romanes argues very cogently for the causal 
efficiency of volition and its freedom. The argument seems to me of 
worth only on the assumption that all our knowledge of causation is 
from the mental side, and logically it would rehabilitate the spiritualism 
rejected in the earlier chapters. On the monistic basis one might say 
with equal force, “as it is a matter of indifference what phraseology is 
used, let us use exclusively the materialistic phrases and laws ; for these 
are laws which we can observe and calculate.” 

In spite, nevertheless, of these vulnerable points (perhaps inevitable, 
whatever side be championed), this book is to be commended to all thought- 
ful readers as an example of close and powerful reasoning on the most vital 
problems. Few philosophical treatises of late years exhibit such acute- 
ness, boldness, judicial candor and close argumentation, and no one who 
begins the small volume will lay it down without a fresh sense of the 
great loss the world of thought has experienced in Dr. Romanes’ too early 
death. 


JAMES T. Brxsy. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Die Priester und der Cultus im letzten Jahrzehnt des Jerusalemischen 
Temples. Von Prof. Dr. Apotr buciLeR. 8vo, pp. 207. Wien: Alfred 
Holder. 1895. ; 


Dr. Biichler proposes in this work to call attention to material hitherto 
overlooked in the treatment of the last decade of the temple, and to set 
in their true light data which have been misunderstood. He holds, with 
Derenbourg and Braun, that the oldest Mishna was edited in the time 
not of Agrippa I. but of Agrippa II. ; thus it is said (Z's. Sota 7, 15), that 
“ Agrippa publicly read the Tora-section [ Deut. xvii. 14-20] the same 
day on which R. Tarfon saw the lame priest blow the trumpet,” and, as 
Tarfon was a young priest when the temple was destroyed (A. p. 70), 
it could not have been Agrippa I. (A. p. 41-44), whose ministration he 
witnessed. If this view be correct, it follows, since the testimony of 
eye-witnesses alone is trustworthy, that the account of the temple-cultus 
in the Mishna is not reliable for a time earlier than a generation before 
the fall of Jerusalem; it does not hold for the time of Hillel. Dr. 
Biichler then goes on to inquire into the numbers, language and classes 
of the Jerusalem priesthood, the temple-officials, the service of the 
Levites and their relation to the priests, and the character and life of 
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those priests who lived outside of Jerusalem in the north of Judea and 
in Galilee. In regard to the language used in the temple, there appears 
to be a contradiction in the testimonies: while, from certain statements 
of Josephus and the Targum we must conclude that Aramaic was em- 
ployed, the Mishna says with equal definiteness that the language of the 
service was Hebrew. Dr. Biichler solves the contradiction by the obser- 
vation that these two testimonies refer to different periods, that Aramaic 
was employed in Josephus’ time (about the year 62), but gradually 
yielded to Hebrew. Our space does not allow us to follow him in all his 
discussions, among which there are many of great interest, as, for ex- 
ample, the examination of Jesus’ replies to the Pharisees respecting the 
profanation of the Sabbath (Mk. ii. 23, Matt. xii.5, where Dr. Biichler 
would substitute priests for Pharisees), the definition of the offices of 
the Amarkal (keyholder), Gizbar (keeper of sacred vessels), Katholik 
(treasurer), Segan (surrogate of the high-priest), and the answer to the 
question whether laymen formed part of the temple-chorus. The mate- 
rial is clearly arranged, and the work will be helpful to those who desire 
to pursue the investigation of the subject. 
C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Psychologie in Theologie und Kirche? Von G. Vorsropt. 2. Ausgabe. 
Pp. 40. Dessau und Leipzig : Rich. Kahle’s Verlag. 1895. 

Psychologie des Glaubens. Zugleich ein Appell an die Veriichter des 
Christentums unter den wissenchaftlich interessirten Gebildeten. Von 
GusTAVE Vorsropt. Pp. xxx, 257. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck und Ru- 
precht. 1895, 


These works are the beginning of a series to which the pamphlet first 
named forms the general introduction. The treatise on the “ Psychol- 
ogy of Faith” is to be followed, “so lange Zeit und Kraft reiche,” 
by discussions on Biblical Psychology, the Psychology of Practical The- 
ology, the Psychology of Encyclopedia, and the Psychology of the History 
of Dogma. The work before us, “The Psychology of Faith,” is one of 
the many publications that are inspired by the important movement in 
German theology that bears the name of Ritschl. Its special aim ap- 
pears to be to make in Scientific Psychology a place for the Werturtheil 
which fills the central position in the school of Ritschl, if indeed one 
should not say that it fills the entire place. The most original, and per- 
haps, so far as his special purpose is concerned, the most important 
contribution made by the author to the discussion is the introduction 
of Genuss (enjoyment) among the fundamental psychological elements 
(pp. 48 ff.). The word has a transitive sense which the English equi- 
valent I have suggested does not necessarily possess. While Feeling is 
purely subjective, Genuss stands in relation to an object. In it the 
subject and object meet. In the thought of the author the word may 
have a negative signification as well as a positive one, and may express 
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any relation in which the feeling may stand to its object. One familiar 
with the Ritschlian thought will see the significance of this suggestion. 

While Herr Vorbrodt is thus in agreement with the fundamental 
thought of Ritschl, he yet oceupies an independent position, and criti- 
cises freely the master and his school. For instance, he affirms that 
Ritschl was carried too far by his dread: of mysticism (p. 209). He 
says that by the finding of God in the world only, and not also in the © 
self, Ritschl’s theology tends to become petrified into Deism. He finds 
further that Ritschl has gone too far in the way of banishing metaphy- 
sies from theology (p. 200); and also that the Ritschlian Theology lacks 
system. 

The style of Ritschl has a certain vagueness, so that many Germans 
find him not easy reading. That of Herr Vorbrodt is far worse in this 
respect. The difficulty is not in the German construction, or in the 
profundity of the thought; but in a lack of sharply defined statement. 
One may read a page with ease, and then have to go over it again to 
see what it is allabout. At least that has been my experience. 

Herr Vorbrodt seems to have gone over the whole literature of the 
subject ; so that if the book had no other merit, it would be valuable at 
least as a guide in the way of reading. The references to the contents 
of the books referred to sometimes add to the vagueness of which I have 
spoken, —at least for those who have not read as many books as the 
author. 

One point in the work, only too clearly put, is very curious. In two 
passages (pp. 99 and 169) the author says that Schleiermacher first 
spoke of Religion as Feeling; but, seeing the inadequacy of this, he 
later improved his statement by uniting with Feeling — Anschawung, 
which we may here, perhaps, render Perception. In the second of these 
passages he says that he cannot go into the matter of the different edi- 
tions of the eden, but repeats in substance that Schleiermacher saw 
the insufficiency of Feeling, and complemented it by Anschauung. The 
familiar fact is, that Schleiermacher began by uniting Feeling and An- 
schauung, but in later editions he dropped Anschawung and defined 
religion in terms of Feeling alone. In such a case the author should 
have “gone into” the matter of editions, for his statement is that the 
one form of expression preceded the other, whereas precisely the op- 
posite is true. Herr Vorbrodt shows himself, in general, familiar with 
Schleiermacher. The title-page of his book is a reminiscence of that of 
Schleiermacher’s eden. He seems, further, a very fair-minded author. 
How he could have twice so completely misrepresented the position of 
Schleiermacher is inexplicable. 


C. C. EvERETT. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 





